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BeUarion the Fortunate, self-styled adopted son 
of Facino Cane, Governor of Milan, was to need 
every favour that Fortune could bestow when he 
found himself caught up in the web of intrigue and 
ambition that characterized the ducal courts of 
Italy in the 15th century. 

Living the sheltered cloisters of a monastery, 
an orphan wthout title or fortune, Bellarion be- 
came the unwitting tool of the ruthless Marquis 
Theodore. Regent of Montferrat. Barely escaping 
with his life by claiming noble parentage, Bellarion 
fled to Milan, thereby forfeiting the trust and re- 
gard of the beautiful Princess Valeria, who had 
looked to him to champion the cause of her 
brother, the rightful ruler of Montferrat. But in 
Milan, falling victim of its vicious and imbecUic 
young Duke, Bellarion found himself thro^vn upon 
the mercy of the very nobleman whose name he 
had adopted in an hour of desperate need. 

How Bellarion, despite his cloistered upbringing, 
grasped the sword which Fortune held out to him, 
^d with it carved for himself power and wealth 
beyond his wildest dreams, makes exciting reading, 
and we share the moments of high drama in an 
age when a whispered word could mean life or 
d^th, and humanity and honour were sacrificed 
wth barbarous cruelty to the schemings of am- 
bitious men. 
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BOOK I 

CHAPTER I 


THE THRESHOLD 


Half-ood, half-beast,” the Princess Valeria once described him. without 
sus^tmg that the phrase describes not merely Bellarion, but Man. 

Aware of this, the anonymous chronicler who has preserved it for us 
g>es on to comment that the Princess said at once loo much and too little. 

phrases m his turn— which I will spare you— and seeks to prove 
that If the moieties of divinity and beastliness are equally balanced in a 

^ "u he passes on to show 
f swineherd who rose to ultimate eminence in whom the 

o predominated that naught- else was humanly discernible 

and a great prince— of whom more will be heard in the course of this 

divinity to exalt him. These are the extremes. For each of the dozen 

om^f *?® discerns our chronicler has a portrait 

Vrnm ihu’ ?/ learning appears to be considerable. ^ 

:ii . general manner, from the fact that most of hie 

are supplied |)y Florentine sources, and from the austerely 
nnSw "'T ■’« a fa riy definite rondS is 

K nr .2.1 I' is -"nfe 'hnn protabT hat th s 

S Fortunate (Bellarione Fonmato) belongs to that 

^tn“t and&dtee" discrepand^ a^ 

mente partorilo”. The use of this ® guerra propna- 

with the tale of the child’s beinc ^ acquaintance 

fits into the known facts. That ^s SamL'honwT® °"® 

of Bcllarion’s after-Ufe merely protidS^^ne of fhnf® descriptive 

homonymy in which history abounds ^ ^ curious instances of 

chia^KS !hat‘^Sr?on’sTnol\' Mac 

sentence. Because of his perceDtion°onh!?fel3 be packed into a 

sketch. Because of my pwwpUon of j biographical 

narrative. ^ perception ot it, I have embarked upon this fuller 



I choose to begin at a point where Bellarion himself may be said to 
make a certain beginning. I select the moment when he is to be seen 
standing upon the threshold of the secular world, known to him until 
that moment only from the writings of other men, yet better known to him 
thus than it is to many who have lived a lifetime among their fellows. 
After all, to view a scene from a distance is to enjoy advantages of per- 
spective denied to the actors in that scene. 

Bellarion’s reading had been prodigious. There was no branch of 
learning — from the Theological Fathers to Vegetius Hy^nus on the Art 
of War — to which he had not addressed his eager spirit. And his ex- 
haustion of all immediately available material for study was one of the 
causes of his going forth from the peace of the convent of which he was a 
nursling in quest of deeper wells of learning to slake his hot intellectual 
thirst. Another cause was a certain heretical doctrine of which it was 
hoped that further study would cure him ; a doctrine so subversive of 
theological teaching that a hundred years later it must have made him 
closely acquainted with the operations of the Holy Office and probably — 
in Spain certainly — have brought him to the fire. This abominable heresy, 
fruit of much brooding, was that in the world there is not, nor can te, 
such a thing as sin. And it was in vain that the abbot, who loved him 
very dearly, sought by argument to convert him. 

“It is your innocence that speaks. Alas, my child, in the world, from 
which hitherto you have been mercifully sheltered, you will find that sin 
is not only real, but terribly abundant.” 

Bellarion answered with a syllogism, the logical formula to which he 
had reduced his doctrine. He presented it in the Socratic manner of 
inquiry, which was the method of argument he ever preferred. 

“Are not all things In the world from God ? Is not God the fount of 
all goodness ? Can, therefore, any created thing be other than good ?” 

“And the devil, then ?” quoth the abbot. 

Bellarion smiled, a singularly sweet smile that had power to draw 
men’s love and lead them into agreement with him. 

“Is it not possible that those who invented the devil may have studied 
divinity in Persia, where the creed obtains that powers of light and dark- 
ness, Ormuzd and Ahriman, strive perpetually for mastery of the world ? 
Surely, otherwise, they would have remembered that if the devil exists 
God must have created him, which in itself is blasphemy, for God can 
create no evil.” 

Aghast, the abbot descended at a stride from the theological to the 
practical. 

“Is it not evil to steal, to kill, to commit adultery ?” 

"Ah yes. But these are evils between men, disruptive of society, and 
therefore to be suppressed lest the gregariousness which men desire should 
become impossible. But that is all.” 

“All ? All !” The abbot’s deep-set eyes surveyed the youth with 
sorrow. “My son, the devil lends you a false subtlety to destroy your 
soul.” 

And gently now that benign and fatherly man preached him a sermon 
of the faith. It was followed by others in the days that ensued. But to 
all the weapons of his saintly rhetoric Bellarion continued to oppose the 
impenetrable shield of that syllogism of his which the abbot knew at heart 
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to be falladous, yet whose fallacy he laboured in vain to expose. When 
at last the good man began to fear lest this heresy should come to trouble 
and corrupt the, peace and faith in his convent, he consented to speed its 
author to Pavia and to those further studies which he hoped would cure 
him of this heretical pravity. And that is how, on a day of August of 
the year of grace 1407, Bellarion departed from the Convent of our Lady 
of Grace of Cigliano. 

He went on foot. He was to be dependent for food and shelter mainly 
upon the charity of the religious houses that lay on his way to Pavia, and 
as a passport to these he bore in his scrip a letter from the Abbot of the 
Grazie. Beside it lay a purse containing for emergencies five ducats, a 
princely sum, not only in his own eyes, but in those of the abbot, who at 
parting had bestowed it upon him. The tale of his worldly possessions is 
completed by the suit of coarse green cloth he wore, and the knife at his 
girdle, which was to serve all purposes from the carving of his meat to 
affording him a means of defence from predatory beasts and men. To 
fortify him spiritually in his adventurous pilgrimage through Lombardy 
he had the abbot’s blessing and a memory of the fond tears in the eyes of 
that old man who loved him and who had reared him from the age of six. 
At the last the abbot had again reminded him of the peace of the convent 
and of the strife and unhappiness that distract the world. 

“Pax multa in cella, foris autem plurima bella.” 

The mischief began— and you may account it symbolical— by his 
losing his way. This happened a mile or two beyond the township of 
Livorno. Because the peace of the riverside allured a mind that for 
seventeen years had been schooled in peace, because the emerald meadows 
promised to be soft and yielding to his feet, he left the dusty highway for 
the grassy banks of Po. Beside its broad waters winding here about the 
sh^low pl^nt hiUs of Montferrat, Bellarion trudged, staff in hand, the 
gran hood of his ca^ thrown back, the long Ilripipe trailing like a tail 

stripling of obvious vigour, olive-skinned, black- 
hai^ and with dark eyes that surveyed the world bold and fearlessly 

MimoX a ^^avy perfumes of late 

SfMonteSosr^" snows on 

lo^ in day-dreams, untU the sunlight passed with 
k"® sun behind the heists across the river, and a breeze 
^me whispenng through the trees on his own bank. He checked his 

Sty h 4 rumpling the fair smoothness of his 

about, became aware of a deeo forest on his lpf> 
^thou^t him of the road, remembered where the sun had set and realized 
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Save for the hunger that beset him, he was undismayed. And what, 
after all, is a little hunger to one schooled to the most rigid lenten feasts 
in season ? 

He entered the wood and resolutely went forward in the direction in 
which he knew the road to lie. For a half-mile or more he penetrated by 
a path growing less visible at every step, until darkness and the forest 
swallowed him. To go on would certainly be to lose himself completely 
in this maze. Better far to lie down and sleep where he was and wail for 
the morning sun to give him his orientation. 

So he spread his cloak upon the ground, and, this proving no harder 
as a couch than the pallet to which he was accustomed, he slept soundly 
and peacefully. 

When he awakened he found the sunlight in the forest and something 
else of almost more immediate interest : a man in the grey habit of a 
minor friar. This man, tall and lean, was standing beside him, yet half- 
turned from him in a curious attitude of arrested movement, almost as if 
the abrupt suddenness with which Bellarion had sat up — a single heart- 
beat after his eyes had opened — had checked his intention to depart. 

Thus an instant, then the friar was facing him again, his hands folded 
within the loose sleeves of his robe, a smile distending his countenance. 
He uttered a benedictory greeting. 

“Pax tecum.” 

“Et tecum, frater, pax,” was Bcllarion's mechanical answer, what 
time he studied this stranger’s villainous, patibulary countenance, mark- 
ing the animal looseness of the mouth and the craft peering from the 
little eyes that were like black beads thrust into a face of clay. A closer 
scrutiny softened his judgment. The man’s face was disfigured ; ridged, 
scarred and pitied from the smallpox. Those scars had contracted the 
skin about the eyes, thus altering the expression, and to the ravages of 
the disease was also due the sickly pallor overspreading cheek and brow. 

Considering this and the habit which he wore — a habit which Bellarion 
had no cause to associate with anything that was not sweet and good — he 
disposed himself to make amends for the hastiness of his first assumptions. 

“Benedictus sis.” he murmured, and with that abandoned Latin for 
the vulgar tongue. “I bless the Providence that sends you to a poor 
traveller who has lost his way.” 

The friar laughed aloud at this, and the lingering apprehensoin left 
his eyes, which, thus relieved, grew pleasanter to look upon. 

“Lord ! Lord ! And 1, like a fool and coward, having almost trodden 
upon you. was for creeping off in haste, supposing you a sleeping robber. ' 
This forest is a very sanctuary of thieves. They infest it, thick as rabbits 
in a warren.” 

“Why, then, do you adventure in it ?” 

“Why ? Ohc ! And what shall they steal from a poor friar-mendi- 
cant ? My beads? My girdle?” He laughed again. A humorous 
fellow, clearly, taking a proper saintly joy in his indigenous condition. 
“No, no, my brother. I have no cause to go in fear of thieves.” 

“Yet supposing me a thief, you were in fear of me ?” 

The man’s smile froze. This stripling's simple look was disconcerting. 
“I feared,” he said at last, slowly and solemnly, “your fear of me. A 
hideous passion, fear, in man or beast. It makes men murderers at times. 
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Had you been the robber I supposed you, and, waking suddenly, found me 
beside you. you might have suspected some intent to harm you. It is 
easily guessed what would have followed then.” 

Bellarion nodded thoughtfully. No explanation could have been 
more complete. The man was not only virtuous, but wise. 

“Whither to do you journey, brother ?” 

“To Pavia,” Bellarion answered him, “by the way of Santa Tenda.” 

“Santa Tenda ! Why, that is my way, too ; at least, as far as the 
Augustinian Monastery of the Sesia. Wait here, my son, and we will 
go together. It is good to have a comrade on a Journey. Wait but some 
few moments, to give me time to bathe, which is the purpose for which 
I came. I will not keep you long.” 

He went striding off through the grass. Bellarion called after him : 

“Where do you bathe ?” 

Over his shoulder the friar answered him : “There is a rivulet down 
yonder. But a little way. Do not stray from that spot, so that 1 may find 
you again, my son.” 

Bellarion thought the form of address an odd one. A minorite is 
wother, not father, to all humanity. But it was no suspicion based on 
this that brought him to his feel. He was a youth of cleanly habits and 
If there was water at hand he, too, would profit by it. So he rose, picked 
up his cloak, and went off in the wake of the swiftly-moving friar. 

When presently he overtook him, Bellarion made him a present of a 
proverb : 


“Who goes slowly, goes soundly.” 

But never gets there,” was the slightly breathless answer. “And it’s 
still some way to the water.” 

“Some way ? But you said . . 

* ^ I 'vas mistaken. One place is like another in this labyrinth. 

a ^ they came to 

mJc? S westwards towards the river. It lay in a dell amid 

mossy ^uldcre and spreading fronds of ferns all dappled now with the 

the Uees. *^ey found a pool 

^ P** fashioned by the ceasS^s 

^Ipture of the water. It was too shallow to afford a bath. But the 

*P so much. He 

hands I^rfunctonly, whilst BeUarion stripped to the 

ofi^^na sigh. 

‘■A^‘ brother !" 
minorite .h-? our uses, we little brothers of Saint Francis.” The 

sSsaisHHSEias 

® A* 


the road to Casale before the noontide heal, Bellarion stood up, brushing 
the crumbs from his lap. In doing so his hand came in contact with the 
scrip that dangled from his girdle. 

“Saints of God,“ he ejaculated, as he tightened his clutch upon that 
bag of green cloth. 

The beady eyes of the minorite were upon him and there was blank 
inquir>’ in that ashen corrugated face. 

“What is it, brother ?” 

^ Bellarion s fingers groped within the bag a moment, then turned it 
inside out, to reveal its utter emptiness. He showed his companion a 
face which blended suspicion with dismay. 

“I have been robbed," he said. 

‘ Robbed ? ’ the other echoed, then smiled a pitying concern. “My 
surprise is less than yours, my son. Did I not say these woods are infested 
by thieves ? Had you slept less soundly you might have been robbed of 
life as well. Render thanks to God, Whose grace is discernible even in 
misfortune. For no evil befalls us that will not serve to show how much 

greater that evil might have been. Take that for comfort ever in adversity, 
my child.” 

Ay, ay !” Bellarion displayed ill-humour whilst his eyes abated 
nothing of their suspicious glance. “It is easy to make philosophy upon 
the woes of others.” ^ 

"’oe • What is the fuU sum of it ? 
What have you lost when all is said ?” 

^ Five ducats and a leiicr.” Bellarion flung the answer fiercely. 

. yive ducats !” The friar spread his hands in pious remonstrance. 
And will you blaspheme God for five ducats ?” 

“Blaspheme ?“ 

Is not your furious frame of mind a blasphemy, your anger at your 
loss where there should be a devout thankfulness for all that you retain ? 
And you should be thankful, loo, for the Providence that guided my steps 
towards you in the hour of your need.” 

‘ I should be thankful for that ?“ Bellarion stressed the question with 
mistrust. 

^e friar s countenance changed. A gentle melancholy invested it. 

“I read your thoughts, child, and they harbour suspicion of me. Of 
me ! he smiled. “Why, what a madness ! Should I turn thief ? Should 
I imperil my immortal soul for five paltry ducats ? Do you not know 
that we little brothers of Saint Francis live as the birds of the air, without 
thought for material things, our trust entirely in God’s providence ? 
What should I do with five ducats, or five hundred ? Without a single 
minted coin, with no more than my gown and my slaff, I might journey 
from here to Jerusalem, living upon the alms that never fail us. But 
assurances arc not enough for minds poisoned by suspicion.” He flung 
wide his arms and stood cruciform before the youth. “Come, child, make 
search upon me for your ducats, and so assure yourself. Come !” 

Bellarion flushed and lowered his head in shame. 

“There . . . there is not the need," he answered lamely. “The gown 
you wear is a full assurance. \ou could not be what you arc and yet the 
thing that fora moment I .. .” He broke off. “I beg that you’ll forgive 
my unworthiness, my brother.’' 
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Slowly the friar lowered hi's arms. His eyes were smiling again. 

“I will be merciful by not insisting.” He laid a hand, lean and long 
in the fingers as an eagle's claw, upon the young man's shoulder. ‘‘Think 
no more of your loss. I am here to repair it. Together we will journey. 
The habit of Saint Francis is wide enough to cover both of us, and you 
shall not want for anything until you reach Pavia.” 

Bcllarion looked at him in gratitude. “It was Providence, indeed, that 
sent you.” 

“Did I not say so ? And now you see it for yourself. Benedicamus 
Domine.” 

To which Bellarion sincerely made the prescribed answer • ‘‘Deo 
gratias !” 


CHAPTER n 

THE GREY FRIAR 

Thct made their way towards the road, not directly, but by a course witn 
I S^pizio^as the friar announced himself named— seemed 

transversely across the forest. And as 
Sulpizio plied Bcllarion with questions. 

.. A *®^*®*'» you said, that was stolen with your gold 

ducau ” Bcllarion s tone was bitter, “A letter Nvorth many times five 

“Worth many times . . . ? A letter ?” The incredulity on the friar’s 
face was ludicrous. “Why, what manner of letter was that ?” 

p™ the contents by heart, recited them word for word. 

Fra S^pizio scratched his head in perplexity. “I have Latin Mnuoh 
for my ofr.« ; but not .for this,” he Snfo^d, and Smg 

upon him, he softened his voice to add, truiy enouRh • 

d.Ks‘ huStJ? for learning Snfng 

tran^sffi foe^fosnette?" '’*■ ‘hereafter 

jmimey, invoking upon all who mt''bS-rietfhta"theT£?o?Ou? 




Where 
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“Not at the font, you may be sure. There I was christened llario, 
after the good Saint Hilary, who is still my patron saint.” 

“Then why . . . ?“ 

“Tl'ere’s a stoo' to it ; my story,” Bellarion answered him, and upon 
slight encouragement proceeded to relate it. 

He was bom, he told the friar, as nearly as he could guess, some six 
years after the outbreak of the Great Schism ; that is to say, somewhere 
about the year 1384, in a village of \shose name, like that of his own 
family, he had no knowledge. 

“Of my father and my mother,” he continued, “I can evoke no mental 
picture. Of my father my only positive knowledge is that he existed. 
Of my mother 1 know that she was a termagant of whom the family, my 
father included, stood in aue. Amongst my earliest impressions is the 
sense of fear that int aded us at the sound of her scolding voice. It was 
querulous and strident ; and I can hear it to this day harshly raised to call 
my sister. Lcocadia was that sister's name, the only name of all my 
family that I remember, and this because 1 must have often heard it called 
in that dread \'oicc. There were several of us. I have one vivid memory 
of perhaps a half-do7cn tumbling urchins playing at some game in a bare, 
chill room that was yellow washed, lighted by an unglazed window beyond 
which the rain was streaming down upon a narrow dismal street. There 
was a clang of mcLd in the air. as if armourers were at work in the neigh- 
bourhood. And we were in the charge, I remember, of that same Lcocadia, 
who must have been the eldest of us. I have an impression, vague and 
misty, of a lanky girl whose latn. bare le^ showed through a rent in her 
tattered petticoat. Faintly I discern a thin pinched face set in a mane of 
untidy yellow hair, and then 1 hear a heas-y step and the creak of a stair 
and a shrill discordant voice calling. ‘Lcocadia I'and then a scuttle amongst 
us to shelter from some unremembered peril. 

“Of my farnily, that is all that I can tell you, brother. You’ll agree, 
perhaps, that since my memory can hold so little it is a pity that it should 
hold so much. But for these slight impressions of my infancy, 1 might 
weave a pleasant romance about it, conceive myself bom in a palace and 
heir to an illustrious name. 

“That these memories of mine concern the year 1389 or 1390, 1 know 
from what the abbot tells me. and also from later studies and deductions 
of my own. As you may know, there was at that time a bitter war being 
waged hereabouts between Ghibellinc Montferrat and Guelphic Morca. 
It may have ravaged these very lands by which we travel now. One 
CN cning at the hour of dusk a foraging troop of Montferrat horse swept 
into my native place. There was pillage and brutality of every kind, as 
you can imagine. There was terror and confusion in every household, 
no doubt, and even in our own, although, heaven knows, w’c had little 
cause to stand in dread of pillage. I remember that as night descended we 
huddled in the dark listening to the sounds of violence in the distance, 
coming from what I now' imagine to have been the more opulent quarter 
of that township, 1 can hear rny mother's heavy breathing. For once she 
inspired no terror in us, being herself stricken with terror and cowed into 
silence. But this great terror was upon us all, a sense of impending evil, 
of some horror advancing presently to overwhelm us. There were 
snivelling whimpering sounds in the gloom about me from Leocadia and 
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the other children. It is odd how things heard have remained stamped 
upon my mind so much more vividly than things seen, which usually are 
more easily remembered. But from that moment my memory begins to 
grow clear and consecutive, perhaps from the sudden sharpening of my 
wits by this crisis. 

“It was probably the instinct to withdraw myself beyond the reach of 
that approaching evil which drew me furtively from the room. I remember 
groping my way in the dark down a steep crazy staircase and tumbling 
down three stone steps at the door of that hovel into the mud of the street. 

“I picked myself up, bruised and covered with filth. At another time 
this might have set me howling. Just then my mind was filled with graver 
coricems- In the open the noises were more distinct. I could hear shouts 
and once a piercing scream that made my young blood run cold. Away 
on my right there was a red glow in the sky. and, associating it with the 
evil that was to be escaped. I turned down the alley and made off whim- 
pering as I ran. Soon there was an end to the houses, and I was out of 
their shadow in the light of a rising moon on a road that led away throueh 
the open country into eternity, as it must have seemed to me. From this 
I have smee argued either that the township had neither gates nor walls 
or el^ that the mean quarter we inhabited was outside and beyond them' 
I cannot have been above five years of age, and I must liave been 
singularly sturdy, for my little legs bore me several miles that night driven 
by un^son.ng fear. At last I must have sunk down exhauSby ^ 
roadside and there fallen asleep, for my next memory is of my awakening 

frn'Iif srasp of a big bearded man who 

leather. BesiSe him stood the 
roS had just leaped, and behind him, filling the 

vS?h Ia"„c« Sibor.hcm'‘"- " "“P 

crins^E awe Rnf n.® u ® inhabitants regarded us in 

monmorTorr¥ien"^he*'exiE‘Sid^ '''P' ^ 

demanding it, he placed me w fh ihf a ^ against Morea 

nearCigliano: They Sre?^?o™ in fathers at the Grazie 

of a stray waif picked up by the roadsid^ ^Thi.^n“ ^ instead 

^Te'rf^Tr! com^ in^cVairSltwiinThem 

never saw 



the child he had saved and protected. Thereafter the Augustinians were 
my only friends. They reared me and educated me, hoping that 1 would 
one day enter the order. They made endeavours to trace my birthplace and 
my family, but without success. And that,” he ended, “is all my story.” 

“Ah, not quite all,” the friar reminded him. “There is this matter 
of your name.” 

“Ah yes. On the first day when I rode with my man-at-arms we went 
to a tavern in the town I mentioned, and there he delivered me into the 
hands of the taverner's wife, to wash and clothe me. It was an odd fancy 
in such a man, as I now realize ; but I am persuaded that whilst he rode 
that morning w ith my little body in the crook of his great arm he conceived 
the notion to adopt me for his own. Men arc like that, their natures made 
up of contradictory elements ; and a rough, even brutal, soldier of for- 
tune, not normally pitiful, may freakishly be moved to pity by the sight 
and touch of a poor waif astray by the roadside.” And on that he fell 
to musing. 

“But the name ?” the friar reminded him again. 

He laughed. “Why, when the taverner’s wife set me before him, scoured 
clean and dressed in a comely suit of green cloth, not unlike the suit I am 
wearing now — for I have aflected green ever since in memo^ of him and 
of the first fine raiment I ever wore, which was of his providing — it may 
be that I presented a comely appearance. He stared at me in sheer sur- 
prise. I can see him now, seated on a three-legged stool in a patch of 
sunlight that came through the blurred glass of the window, one hand on 
the knee of his booted leg, the other stroking his crisp black beard, his 
grey eyes conning me with an increasing kindliness. 

“ ‘Come hither, boy’, he bade me, and held out his hand. 

“I went without fear or hesitation. He rested me against his knee, and 
set a hand upon my head, still tingling from its recent combing. 

“ ‘What did you tell me is your name ?’ he asked. 

“ ‘llario', I answered him. 

“He stared a moment. Then a smile, half scornful, broke upon his 
rugged weather-beaten face. ‘llario, thou ? With that solemn coun- 
tenance and those big melancholy eyes ?’ He ran on in words which I 
remember, though 1 barely caught their meaning then. ‘Was there ever 
an llario less hilarious ? There’s no hilarity about you, child, nor ever 
has been, I should judge, llario ! Faugh ! Bcllario, rather, with such 
a face. Is he not a lovely lad ?’ lie turned me about for the approval 
of the taverner's wife, who stood beside me, and she, poor woman, made 
haste to agree with fawning smiles, as she would have agreed with anything 
uttered by this dread man who must be conciliated. ‘Bellario !’ he 
repeated, savouring the word of his invention with an inventor’s pride. 
‘That were a better name for him, indeed. And by the host, Bellario, he 
shall be renamed. Do you hear me, boy ? Henceforth you are Bellario’.” 

Thus, he explained, the name so lightly bestowed became his own ; 
and later, because of his rapid and rather excessive growth, the monks at 
the Grazie fell into the habit of calling him Bellarione, or big Bellario. 

It still wanted an hour or so to noon when the twain emerged from 
the forest on to the open road. A little way along this they came upon a 
Jiomestcad set amid rice fields, now denuded, and vineyards where men 
and women were at the labours of the vintage, singing as they harvested 
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the grape. And here BeUarion had an instance of how the little brothers 
of St. Francis receive alms without being so much as put to the trouble 
of asking for them. For at sight of the friar’s grey frock, one of the lab- 
ourers, who presently announced himself the master of the homestead, 
came hurrying to bid them stay and rest and join the household at dinner, 
of which the hour was at hand. 

They sat down to rough abundant fare in the roomy kitchen amid the 
members of that considerable family, sharing with them the lynches set 
against a trestle table of well-scoured deal. 


There was a cereal porridge, spread, like mortar, upon a board, into 
which each dipped a wooden spoon, and after this came strips of roast 
kid, with boiled figs and bread moist and solid as cheese. To wash all 
down there was a rough red wine, sharp on the palate but wholesome and 
cool from the cellar, of which the friar drank over copiously. 

They numbered a round dozen at table : the old peasant and his wife, 
a nephew and seven children of full age, three of whom were young 
women, red-lipped, dark-skinned, deep-bosomed wenches with lusty 

brown arms and bright eyes which were over busy about Bellarion for 
his ease. 

Once, acroK the board, he caught the eye of the friar, and about these 
and the fellow s loose lips there played a smile of sly unpleasant amuse- 
mem at Bellanon s uneasiness under these feminine attentions. Later, 
When Fra Sulpizio s excessive consumption of wine had brought a flush 
to Ae cheekbone of that p^lid face and set a glitter in the beady eyes, 
«lJanon cau^t him pondering the girls with such a wolfish leer that all 
h« first mstincts against the man were roused again, and not the thought 
of his offiw or the contemplation of his habit could efface them. 

of ® awWle, and Bellarion beguiled the time 

*" all labour is sus- 
hfm wandeiTOg m the vineyard whither the peasant’s daughters led 

tediius and sUly. “«aged him in chatter that he found iwnstrous 

a-iiTri!; '-*'*■ that the vineyard bordered on the road 

ended there!and aU to 

shorSr^ton'iiiil.Th diffareut indeed. The minorite’s 
1^ tha^.n have been expected, and when, something 

resumed his journey, so confused was he bv 
llfd have forgouen his cornpanTS quite 

fe c^rSS the road te SUte fi 

^ left behind. 

after satisfaction when Bellarion came running 

was ® remonstrance at the pace, a reminder that Casale 

®ay follow at your leisure ’* 

was for an instant m BeUarion’s mind to t^e him at his word, then 


partly perversity, and partly a suspicion which he strove in vain to stifle, 
overcame his natural pride. 

“No, no. little brother. I’ll accommodate my pace to yours, as befits.” 

A grunt was the oniy answer ; nor, indeed, although Bellarion made 
several attempts to resume conversation, was there much said between 
them thereafter as they trudged on in the heat of the afternoon along the 
road that crosses the fertile plains from Trino to Casale. 

They did not, however, proceed very far on foot. For, being presently 
overtaken by a string of six or seven mules with capacious panniers slung 
on either flank, the leading beast bestridden by the muleteer. Bellarion 
received another demonstration of how a little brother of St. Francis may 
travel upon charity. As the column advanced upon them at a brisk trot. 
Fra Sulpizio stepped to the middle of the road, with arms held wide as 
if to offer a barrier. 

The muleteer, a brawny, black-bearded fellow, drew rein within a 
yard of him. 

“What now, little brother ? How can I serve you ?” 

“The blessing of God upon you, brother ! Will you earn it by a little 
charity besought in the name of the Blessed Francis ? If your b^sts are 
not overladen, will you suffer them to carry a poor footsore Franciscan 
and this gentle lad into Casale ?“ 

The muleteer swung one cross-gartered leg over to the side of the 
other and slipped to the ground, that he might assist them to mount, each 
on one of the more lightly laden mules. Thereupon, having begged and 
received Fra Sulpizio's blessing, he climbed back into his own saddle and 
they were off at a sharp trot. 

To Bellarion the experience of a saddle, or of what did duty for a 
saddle, was as novel as it was painful, and so kept his thoughts most fully 
engaged. It was his first essay in equitation, and the speed they made shook 
and tossed and bruised him until there was not a bone or muscle in his 
body that did not ache. His humour, too, was a little bruised by the 
hMarity which his efforts to maintain his seat excited in his two 
companions. 

Thankful was he when they came in sight of the brown walls of Casale. 
These surged before them almost suddenly in the plain as they took a bend 
of the road ; for the city’s level position was such as to render it incon- 
spicuous from afar. The road led straight on to the San Stefano Gate, 
Uwvards which they clattered over the drawbridge spanning the wide moat, 
here was a guard-house in the deep archway, and the door of this stood 
open, revealing some three or four soldiers lounging within. But they 
kept a loose and careless guard, for these were peaceful times. One of 
them, a young man in a leather hacketon but bare of head, sauntered 
forward as far as the doorway to fling a greeting at the muleteer, which 
was taken by the fellow as permission to pass on. 

From that gateway, cool and cavernous, they emerged into one of the 
streets of the busy capital of the war-like Slate of Montferrat, which at 
one time, none so far distant, had bidden fair to assume the lordship of 
Northern Italy. 

They proceeded slowly now, perforce. The crooked street, across 
which the crazy houses seemed to lean towards each other so as to exclude 
the sunlight from all but a narrow middle line, was thronged with people 
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of all degrees. It was ever a busy thoroughfare, this street of San Stefano, 
leading from the gate of that name to the Cathedral Square, and from his 
post of vantage on the back of the now ambling mule, Bellarion, able at 
last to sit unshaken, looked about him with deep interest upon manifesta- 
tions of life known to him hitherto through little more than the imagination 
which had informed his extensive reading. 

It was market-day in Casale, and before the shops the way was blocked 
by trestle tables, on which the merchants displayed their wares, shouting 
their virtues to lure the attention of the wayfarers. 

Through this they came, by low and narrow archways, to an even 
greater bustle in the open space before the cathedral, founded, as Bellarion 
knew, some seven hundred years before by Liutprand, King of the Lom- 
bards. He turned to stare at the Roman architecture of the red and white 
facade, flanked by slender square towers, each surmounted by an hex- 
agonal extinguisher roof. He was still considering the cruciform windows, 
when the mule halted, and recalled his attention. 

Ahead of him Fra Sulplzio was slipping to the ground, bestowing 
thanks and invoking die blessings of God upon the muleteer. Bellarion 
dismounted, a little stiff from his ride, and very thankful to be at the end 
of it. The muleteer flung them a “God guard you” over his shoulder, and 
the string of mules passed on. 

“And now, brother, we’ll seek a supper, if you please,” the friar 
announced. 

To seek it was natural enough, but hardly, thought Bellarion, in the 
tavern across the square, whither he was led. 

On the threshold, under the withered bough that was hung as a sign 
above the portal, the young man demurred, protesting that one of the 
rehgious houses of the town were a fitter resort, and its charitable shelter 
more suitable to a friar mendicant. 

•my, as to charity,” quoth Fra Sulpizio, “it is on charity I depend. 
Old ^nvenuto here, the taverner, is my cousin. He will make us free of 
nis table, and give me news of my own folk at the same time. Is it not 
natural and proper that I seek him ?” 

Bellarion was forced to agree. And he reminded himself, 
to ouitr^ a waning faith in his companion, that not once had he voiced 

j^picion of the friar’s actions to which the friar's answer had not been 
ready and complete. 


CHAPTER III 


THE DOOR AJAR 

Uw^uSSfuUvi T* Bellarion so abruptly and brutally from 

ho ® ^ scholar, and to extinguish his cherished 

® far-famed Messer Chrysolaras, 

umil it^s unheralded that he scarcely realized it 

rooSofih/w in the unclean and crowded common- 

of the Stag-so called, it is presumed, in honour of 
me Lords of Montfcirat, who had adopted the stag as their device— and 
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il is to be confessed that they had supped abundantly and well under the 
particular auspices of Ser Benvenuto, the host, who used his cousin Fra 
Sulpizio with almost more than cousinly affection. He had placed them 
a little apart from the noisy occupants of that low-ceilinged. grimy chamber, 
in a recess under a tall, narrow window, standing open, so that the stench, 
compounded of garlic, burnt meats, rancid oil and other things, which 
persaded the apartment, was here diluted for them by the pure evening air. 
And he waited upon them himself, after a protracted entertainment with 
the friar, conducted in a mutter of which nothing reached Bellarion. He 
brought them of his best, of which the most conspicuous item was a lean 
and stringy fowl, and he produced for them from his cellar a flask of 
Valtelline which at least was worthy of a better table. 

Bellarion. tired and hungr\'. did justice to the viands, without per- 
mitting himself more than a passing irritation at his companion’s whining 
expositions of the signal ad\antages of travelling under the aegis of the 
Blessed Francis. The truth is that he did not hear more than the half of 
all that Fra Sulpizio found occasion to urge. For one thing, in his greed, 
the friar spoke indistinctly, slobbering the while at his food ; for another, 
the many tenants of the inn were very noisy. They made up a motley 
crowd, but had this in common that all belonged to the lower walks of 
life, as their loud, coarse speech, freely interlarded with blasphemy and 
obscenity, abundantly bore witness. There were some peasants from 
Romaglia or Torcella. or perhaps from Terranova beyond the Po, who 
had come there to market ; rude, brawny men for the most part, accom- 
panied by their equally brawny barelegged women. There were a few 
labourers of the town and others who may have been artisans, one or 
two of them, indeed, so proclaimed by their leather aprons ; and at one 
table a group of four men and a woman were very boisterous over their 
wine. The men were soldiers, so to be judged at a glance from their 
leather hackelons and studded girdles with hca\y daggers slung behind. 
The woman with them was a gaudy, sinuous creature with haggard, 
painted checks, whose mirth, now shrill, now raucous, was too easily 
moved. When first he heard it, Bellarion had shuddered. 

“She laughs.” he had told the friar, “as one might laugh in hell.” 

For only answer Fra Sulpizio had looked at him and then veiled his 
eyes, almost as if. himself, he were suppressing laughter. 

Soon, however. Bellarion grew accustomed to the ever-recurring sound 
and to the rest of the din. the rattle of platters and drinking cans, the 
growling of a dog over a bone it had discovered among the foul rushes 
rotting on the bare earthen floor. 

Haying eaten, he sat back in his chair, a little torpid now, and drowsy. 
Last night he had lain in the open, and he had been afoot almost since 
dawn. It is little wonder that presently, whilst again the taverner was 
muttering with his cousin the friar, he should have fallen into a doze. 

He must have slept some little while — a half-hour perhaps — for when 
he awakened the patch of sunlight had faded from the wail across the 
alley, visible from the window under which they sat. This he did not 
notice at the time, but remembered afterwards. In the moment of 
awakening, his attention was drawn by the friar, who had risen, and in- 
stantly aftenvards by something else beyond the friar. At the open window 
behind and above Fra Sulpizio there was the face of a man. Upon the 
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edge of the sill, beneath his face, were visible the fingers by which he had 
hoisted himself thither. The questing eyes met Bellarion’s, and seemed 
to dilate a little ; the mouth gaped suddenly. But before Bellarion could 
cry out or speak, or even form the intention of doing either, the face had 
vanished. And it was the face of the peasant with whom they had dined 
that day. 

The friar, warned by BeUarion’s quickening stare, had swung round to 
look behind him. But he was too late ; the window space was already 
empty. 

“What is it ?” he asked, suddenly apprehensive. “What did you see ?“ 

Bellarion told him, and was answer^ by an obscenely morphological 
oath, which left him staring. The friar’s countenance was suddenly 
transfigured. A spasm of mingled fear and anger bared his fangs • his 
beady eyes grew cruel and sinister. He swung aside as if to depart abruptly 
then as abruptly halted where he stood. ’ 


On the threshold surged the peasant, others following him. 

The friar ^nk again to Im stool at the table and composed his features. 

Yonder he sits, that friar rogue. That thief !” Thus the peasant as 
he advanced. 

The cry, ^d, more than all, the sight of the peasant’s companions, 
imposed a sudden silence upon the babel of that room. First came a young 
man, s^wart and upright, in steel cap and gorget, booted and spurr^, 
a sword swm^g from his girdle, a dagger hanging on his hip behind. A 
litUe cn^on father adorning his steel cap proclaimed him an officer of 

wiffi?ho*rtpS:«^^^ Casale, After him came two of his men, armed 

window recess the peasant led the way. 
if- \ ^ ®elhgerenUy he thrust his face into the friar’s, 

&nlo ft “Now, rogue . . he wai 

Sulpizio, raising eyes of mUd astonishment 
^o meet his anger, gently interrupted him. 

Me r He "Is «o me ! Do you call me rogue ? 

that ii ^ gently wistful was his manner 

sSere P^Hse. “A sinner I confess myself, for 

* \ conscious of no sin against you, brother, 
wn^ cnanty was so freely given me only today.” 

fusion peasant’s simple wiU into con- 

mi'n- . “*de by the officer. 

What IS your name ?” 

wilh'ft^’‘i “®’’' *® °®®®‘' *’"''*<* l*™- “™a man charges you 

“d sighed. “It shaU not move 
What TOd have I if foolish : a thing for laughter, 

have buTto Lr I*'}''®® If® PratecUon of Saint Francis I 

*ear7X?wtod^VsSy ittoie use to me is worldly 

peasant who answered him, 

mom^hSSe yo^S^.”‘‘ ® “ ®P«‘ ^ ‘he 
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BeUariOD remembered how the friar had souglit to go slinking offalone 
from the peasant homestead and how fearfully he had looked behind him 
as they trudged along the road until overtaken by the muleteer. And by 
muleteer it would be, he thought, that they had now been tracked. 
Tlie officer at the gale would hav e told the peasant of how the friar and 
his young companion in green had ridden In ; then the peasant would 
have sought the muleteer, and the rest was clear. As clear as it was to 
him that his companion was a thieving rogue and that his own five ducats 
were somewhere about that scoundrel’s person. 

In future, he swore, he would be guided by his ow'n keen instincts and 
the evidence of his senses only, and never again allow a preconception to 
befool him. Meanwhile, the friar was answering : 

So that not only am I charged with stealing ; but I have returned evil 
for good ; I have abused charily. It is a heavy charge, my brother, and 
very rashly brought.” 

There was a murmur of sympathy from the staring, listening com- 
pany, amongst whom many lawless ones were, by the very instinct of their 
kind, ready to range themselves against any who stood for law. 

The friar opened his arms wide and invitingly. 

Let me not depart from my vows of humility in the heat of my own 
defence. I will say nothing. Do you, sir, make search upon me for the 
gear which this man says 1 have stolen, though all his evidence is that it 
chanced to be in a room in which for a little while 1 rested.” 

“To accuse a priest !” said someone in a tone of indignation, and a 
murmur arose at once in sympathy. 

It moved the young officer to mirth. He half*swung on his heel so 
as to confront those mutlcrcrs. 

, priest !” he jeered. Then his keen eyes flashed once more upon 
the fnar. “When did you last say Mass ?” 

Before that simple question Fra Sulpizio seemed to lose some of his 
assurance. Without even giving him time to answer, the officer fired 
another question : “What is your name ?” 

My name ?” The friar was looking at him from eyes that seemed to 
have grown beadier than ever in that white pitted face. “I’ll not expose 
myself to ribald mischief. You shall have written proof of my name. 
Behold. ’ And from his gown he fetched a parchment, which he thrust 
under the soldier’s nose. 

The officer conned it a moment, then his eyes went over the edge of it 
back to the face of the man that held it. 

“How can I read it upside down ?” 

hands, which shook a little, made haste to turn the sheet. 
As he did so Bellarion perceived two things : that the sheet had been 
correctly held at first, and that it was his own lost letter. He had a glimpse 
of the abbot’s seal as the parchment was turned. 

He was momentarily bewildered by a discovery that was really three- 
fold : First, the friar w’as indeed the thief who had rifled his scrip ; 
second, he must be in a more desperate case than Bellarion suspected to 
swk to cloak himself under a false identity ; and third, the pretence that 
the document was prefTered upside down was a test to discover whether 
the fellow could read, a trap info which the knave had tumbled headlong. 

The officer laughed aloud, well pleased with his own cleverness. “I 
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knew you were no clerk,” he mocked him. “I have more than a suspicion 
who you really are. Though you may have stolen a friar's habit, it would 
need more than that to cover your ugly pock*marked face and that scar 
on your neck. You are Lorenzaccio da Trino, my friend ; and there’s 
a halter waiting for you.” 

The mention of that name made a stir in the tavern and brought its 
tenants a step nearer to the group about that table in the window recess. 
It was a name known probably to every man present, with the single 
exception of Bellarion, the name of a bandit of evil fame throughout 
Monlferrat and Savoy, Something of the kind Bellarion may have 
guessed. But at that moment the recovery of the abbot’s letter was his 
chief concern. 


“That parchment’s mine,” he cried. “It was stolen from me this 
morning by this false friar.” 

The interpolation diverted attention to himself. After a moment’s 
blank stare the officer laughed again. Bellarion began actively to dislike 
that laugh of his. He was too readily mo\ cd to it. 

“Why, here’s Paul disowning Peter. Oh, to be sure, the associate 
becomes the victim when the master rogue is taken. It’s a stale trick, my 
young cockerel. It won’t serve in Casale.” 


Bellarion bristled. He assumed a great dignity. “Young sir, you may 
come to regret your words. I am the man named in that parchment, as 
the Abbot of tlie Grazie of Cigliano can testify.” 

“No need to plague Messer the Abbot,” the officer mocked him. "A 
L ^ hoist or two, and you’ll vomit all the truth.” 

The hoist !” Bellarion felt the skin roughening along his spine. 

Was It to be taken for granted that he was a rogue simply from his 
a^ociauon with this spurious friar, and were his bones to broken by 
^pense^'^ make him accuse himself ? Was this how justice was 

f ^ ^wildered, and, as he afterwards confessed, he grew suddenly 

« ?l;r ^ ‘he peasant, and things happened 

quickly and unexpectedly. 

officer’s attention had been on Bellarion, the false friar had 
stealthily nearer to the window. The peasant it 
was who det^ted the movement and realized its import. 

the he cried, in sudden alarm lest his florins and 

IttnT^A ‘hat alarm spurring him, himself he 

^dit\ shoulder. Fury blazed from the 

’• h»s yellow fangs were bared in a grin of rage ; some- 

his ‘he stomach of 

sSoke^f vicious, upward, ripping thrust, like the 
Dcaint cS ♦!. movement that delivered it flung the 

into the arms of the two soldiers and mo- 
zaccio advance. That moment was all that Loren- 

as reinarkab^'aShA''^°?i^!*^®ff ^ vigour and agility to execute, 

tothesilloflLL^? 9*^ ‘he conception itself, he hoisted himself 

his outJ^rd^p. measuring 

WhSr ran/fiMS'f behind him and an exclamatory din, above 
rang fierce and futile commands from the Podesta’s young officer. 


One of the men-at-arms supported the swooning body of the peasant, 
whilst his fellow vainly and stupidly sought to follow by the way Loren- 
zaccio had gone, but failed because he lacked the bandit’s vigour. 

Bellarion, horror-stricken and half-stupefied, stood staring at the 
wretched peasant whose hurl he judged to 1^ mortal. He was roused by 
a gentle tugging at his sleeve. He half-turned to find himself looking into 
the painted face of the woman whose laughter earlier had jarred his 
sensibilities. It was a handsome face, despite the tawdriness it derived 
from the raddled cheeks and too vividly reddened lips. The girl — she 
Nvas little more — looked kindly concern upon him out of dark, slanting 
eyes that were preternaturally bright. 

“Away, away !“ she muttered feverishly. “This is your chance. 
Bestir !" 

“My chance ?“ he echoed, and was conscious of the colour mounting 
to his cheeks. 

His first emotion was resentment of this misjud^ent ; his next a 
foolish determination to stand firm and advance his explanations, in- 
sisting upon justice being done him. All this whilst he had flung his 
question, “My chance ?’’ With the next heart-beat he perceived the 
strength of the appearances against him. This poor drab, these evil ones 
about her and him, offering him their sympathy only because they believed 
him made kin with them by evil, advised the only course a sane man in 
his case must follow. 

“Make haste, child,” the woman urged him breathlessly. “Quick, or 
it will be too late.” 

He looked beyond her at the others crowding there, to meet glances 
that seemed to invite, to urge ; and from one bloated face which he 
recognized for Benvenuto's came an eloquent wink, whilst the fellow 
jerked a dirty thumb backwards towards the door in a gesture there was 
no misunderstanding. Then, as if Bcllarion’s sudden resolve had been 
reflected in his face, the press before him parted, men and women should- 
ered and elbowed a way for him. He plunged forward. The company 
closed behind him. opening further ahead, closed again as he advanced 
and again opened before him, until his way to the door was clear. And 
behind him he could hear the young officer’s voice raised above the din in 
oaths and imprecations, urging his men-at-arms to clear a way with their 
pikes, calling upon those other soldiers lounging there to lend a hand so 
as to make sure, at least, of one of these two rogues. 

But that rascally company, it seemed, was skilled in the tactics the 
occasion needed. Honest men there may have been, and no doubt there 
were, amongst them. But they were outnumbered, and moreover, honest 
though they might be, they were poor folk, and therefore so far in sym- 
pathy perhaps with an unfortunate lad as not to hinder him even if they 
would not actively help. And meanwhile the others, making pretence of 
being no more than spectators solicitious for the condition of the peasant 
who had been slabbed, pressed so closely about the officer and his men 
that the latter had no room in which to sw'ing their pikes. 

All this Bellarion guessed by the sounds behind him rather than saw. 
For he gave no more than a single backward glance at that seething 
group as he flung across the threshold out of that evil-smelling chamber 
into the clean air of the square. He turned to the left and made on 
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towards the cathedral, his first thought being to seek sanctuary there. 
Then, realizing that thus he would but walk into a trap, he dived down an 
alley just as the officer gained the tavern door and with a view-halloo started 
after him, his two pikemen and the other soldiers clattering at his heels. 

As Bellarion raced like a stag before hounds down that narrow street 
of mean houses in the shadow of Liutprand’s great church, it may well be 
that he recalled the abbot’s parting words, “Pax multa in cella ; foris 
autem plurima bella”, and wished himself back in the tranquillity of the 
cloisters, secure from the perils and vexations of secular existence. 

This breathless flight of his seemed to him singularly futile and purpose- 
less. He knew what he was running from ; but not what he might be 
running to, nor Indeed whither to run at all. And for escape, knowledge 
of the latter is as important as of the former. Had not instinct— the 
animal instinct of self-preservation— been stronger than his reason, he 
would have halted, saved his breath and waited for his pursuers to overtake 
him. For he was too intelligent to wear himself in attempting to escape 
the inescapable. Fortunately for him, the instinct of the hunted animal 
sent him headlong forward in despite of reason. And presently there was 
reason, too, to urge him. This when he realized that, after all, his pur- 
suers were not as fleet of foot as himself. Be it from their heavy boots 
and other accoutrements, it from his greater youth and more Spartan 

was rapidly outdistancing them, and thus might yet 
succeed m shaking them off altogether. Then, too, he reflected that if he 
kept a straight course in his flight he must end by reaching the wall of 
this accursed city and by following this must gain one of the gates into 
the oj^n country. It was close on sunset. But there would be at least 
a full hour yet before the gates were closed. 

Hearten^, he sped on, and only once was he in any danger. This 
was when the straight course he laid himself brought him out upon an 
open square, along one side of which ran a long grey building with a 
noble arcade on the ground level. There was a considerable concourse 
of people moving here both in the open and under the arches, and several 
stoe at that lithe green figure as it sped past. Caring nothing 
might thinly and concerned only to cross that open space as 
possible, Bellanon ^med the narrow streets beyond. Still 
mtent upon keeping a straight line, he tum^ neither to right nor to left 

moving no longer between houses, but 
lane, between high brown walls where the ground 

luDRS^reUef^^^no^^v^^* pace a little to give his aching 

lungs relief , nor knew how nearly spent he was until the oeace of his 

of effort. It lessened fun^r until he 
"S’ panting now, and gasping, and mopping the sweat 

Sian'f 7 r ^ He Should have known 

he had shaken off those pursued" 
^los^m^n ^ cnlisted-and that was his great fearihe wS 

in Si ““"ds 

spurred WsflankraMln Rnt^K“"'k^^ *he pursuit still held. Panic 
flight, it was more urgeni still ,o p“au®S 
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He had come to a halt beside a stout oaken door which was studded 
with great nails and set in a deep archway in that high wall. To lake his 
moment’s rest he leaned against these solid timbers. And then, to his 
amazement, under the weight of his body, the ponderous door swung 
inwards, so that he almost fell through it into a space of lawn and rose- 
beds narrowly enclosed within tall boxwood hedges which were very 
dense and trimly cut. 

It was as if a miracle had happened, as if that door had been unlocked 
for his salvation by supernatural agency. Tlius thought he in that moment 
of exaggerated reaction from his panic, nor stayed to reflect that in enter- 
ing and in closing and bolting that door he was as likely to entrap as to 
deliver himself. There was a deep sill some two feet above the ground on 
the inner side. On this Bellarion sat down to indulge the luxury of a 
sense of security. But not for very long. Presently steps, quick and 
numerous, came pattering down that lane, to an accompaniment of 
breathless voices. 

Bellarion listened, and smiled a little. They would never guess that 
he had found this door ajar. They would pass on. continuing their now 
fruitless quest, whilst he could linger until night descended. Perhaps he 
would spend the night there and be off in the morning by the time the 
gates of the city should have been reopened. 

Thus he proposed. And then the steps outside came to a sudden halt, 
and his heart almost halted with them. 

“He paused hereabouts,” said a gruff voice. “Look at the trodden 
ground.” 

That was a shrewd-eyed sleuth, thought Bellarion as helistenedfearfully. 

“Docs it matter ?” quoth another, “Will you stand pausing too whilst 
he makes off ? Come on. He went this way wc know.” 

“Hold, numbskull !” It was the gruff voice again. “He came this 
way, but he went no farther. Bah ! Peace, don’t argue with me, man. 
Use your eyes. It’s plain to sec. No one has gone past this door today. 
He’s here.” And on the word a heavy blow, as from a pike butt, smote the 
timbers and brought Bellarion to his feet as if he, himself, had been struck. 

“But this door is always locked, and be could scarcely have climbed 
the wall.” 

“He’s here, I say. Don’t argue. Two men to guard the door lest he 
come forth again. The rest with me to the palace. Come.” His voice 
was harsh and peremptory. There were no further words in answer. 
Steps moved off quickly, returning up the lane. Steps paced outside the 
door, and there was a mutter of voices of the men placed on guard. 

Bellarion wondered if prayer would help him. He could think of 
nothing else that would. 


CHAPTER IV 

SANCTUARY 

These grounds into which he had stepped through that doorway in the 
red wall seemed, so far as the tall hedges of his hortus inclusus would 
permit him to discover, to be very spacious. Somewhere in their con- 
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siderable extent there would surely be a hidiog'place into which he could 
creep until the hunt was over. 

He went forward to investigate, stepping cautiously towards a deep 
archway cut in the dense boxwood. In this archway he paused to survey 
a prospect that evoked thoughts of Paradise. Beyond a wide sweep of 
lawn whereon two peacocks strutted sparkled the waters of a miniature 
lake, where a pavilion of white marble, whose smooth dome and graceful 
pillars suggested a diminutive Roman temple, appeared to float. Access 
to this was gained from the shore by an arched marble bridge, over whose 
white parapet trailing geraniums flamed. 

From this high place the ground fell away in a flight of two terraces, 
and the overflow from the lake went cascading over granite boulders into 
tanks of granite set in each of them, with shading vine trellises above that 
were heavy now with purple fruit. Below, another emerald lawn was 
spread, sheltered on three sides within high walls of yew fantastically cut 
at the summit into the machicolations of an embattled parapet and bearing 
at intervals deep arched niches in which marble statues gleamed white 
against the dusky green. Here fibres sauntered, courtly figures of men 
and women more gaudy and glittering in their gay raiment than the 
peacocks nearer at hand ; and faintly on the still warm air of evening 
canw the throbbing of a lute which one of them was idly thrumming. 

. , Beyond, on the one open side, another shallow terrace rose, and ui>on 
this a great red house that was half-palace, half-fortress, flanked at each 
side by a massive round tower with covered battlements. 

So much Bellarion’s questing eyes beheld, and then he checked his 
weath for his sharp ears had caught the sound of a stealthy step just 
Myond the hedge that screened him. An instant later he was confronted 

something furtive and cautious in her movements, 
appwred suddenly before him in the archway. 

oth^®.^ heart-beats they stood thus, each regarding the 

fn f ^ breathless moment was destined never 

mtfna Bcllanon s mind. She was of middle height, and her close- 

neck to waist, revealed 

t^aw^ eowln graciousness. For the rest, her hair was of a 

Khich u wnc golden threads of the Jewelled caul 

Senrin2 ?n iu .in symmeto^, yet for that very reason the more 

vdde ^ Md ,hnnLh®rr’f ’ Great wistful eyes of brown. 

Srion charged with questions as they conned 

they drew singularly searching, singularly compelling eyes, and 

-r forthwith a frank confession. ^ ^ ‘»no 

“PuSiL r* “Gf your charity ! I am pursued !” 

wistfulnS was ^ o’^P^ession changed. The 

“I by concern in those great sombre eyes 

emotions he detcctS.^^"®^^ if taken,” he added, to quicken the excellent 
'^bom are you pursued ?” 

H^SuM ***Sf^P*^*” of Justice and his men.” 

her YharSi sife he? “trould have said something to assure 

g her pity he sought it for an innocent man betrayed by 


appearances. But she gave si^s that her pity needed no such stimulant. 
She made a little gesture of distraction, clasping her long tapering hands 
over which the tight blue sleeves descended to the knuckles. She flung a 
swift searching glance behind her from the green archway to the open 
spaces. 

“Come,” she said, and beckoned him forward. “1 will hide you.” 
And then on a note of deeper anxiety, for which he blessed her tender, 
charitable heart, she added : “If you are found here all is lost. Crouch 
low and follow me.” 

Obediently he followed, almost on all fours, creeping beside a balus* 
trade of mellow brick that stood breast-high to make a parapet for the 
edge of that veiy spacious terrace. 

Ahead of him the lady moved sedately and unhurried, thereby dis- 
covering to Bellarion virtues of mental calm and calculating wit. A fool, 
he told himself, would have gone in haste, and thus provoked attention 
and inquiry. 

They came in safely to the fool of the marble bridge, which Bellarion 
now perceived to be crossed by broad steps ascending to a platform at 
the summit and descending thence again to the level of the temple on the 
water. 

“Wait. Here we must go with care.” She turned to survey the 
gardens below, and as she looked he saw her blench, saw the golden- 
brown eyes dilate as if in fear. He could not sec what she saw : the glint 
of arms upon hurrying men emerging from the palace. But the guess he 
made went near enough to the fact before she cried out : “Too late ! 
If you ascend now you will be seen.” And she told him of the soldiers. 
Again she gave evidence of her shrewd sense. “Do you go first,” she bade 
him, “and on hands and knees. If I follow I may serve as a screen for 
you, and we must hope they will not sec you.” 

“The hoF>e,“ said Bellarion, “is as slender as the screen your slender- 
ness would aflford me, lady.” He was lying now flat on the ground at 
her feel. “If only it had pleased Heaven to make you as fat as you are 
charitable, Td not hesitate. As it is. I think 1 see a better way.” 

She stared down at him, a little frown puckering her white brow. 
But for the third time in that brief space she proved herself a woman whose 
mind seized upon essentials and disregarded lesser things. 

“A better way ? What way, then ?" 

He had been using his eyes. Beyond the domed pavilion a tongue of 
land thrust out into the lake, from which three cypresses rose in black 
silhouette against the afterglow of sunset, whilst a little alder-bush, its 
branches trailing in the water, blunted the island's point. 

“This way,” said Bellarion. and went writhing like an eel in the 
direction of the water. 

"Where will you go ?” she cried, and added sharply as he reached 
the edge : “It is very deep ; two fathoms at the shallowest.” 

“So much the better,” said Bellarion. “They'll be the less like to seek 
me in it.” j 

He took a succession of deep breaths to prepare himself for the long 
submersion. 

“Ah, but wait !” she cried on a strained note. “Tell me, at least . . 

She broke off* with a catch in her breath. He was gone. He had 
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slipped in, taking the water quietly as an otter, and save for the wave 
that sped across the lake no sign of him remained. 

The lady stood breathlessly at gaze waiting to see the surface broken 
by his emerging head. But she waited vainly and in growing alarm. The 
moments pass^. Voices behind her became audible and grew in volume. 
The men-at-arms were advancing swiftly, the courtiers following to see 
the sport their captain promised. Suddenly from the alder-bush on the 
island’s point a startled water-hen broke forth in squawking terror and 
went scudding across the lake, its feet trailing along the water, into which 
it finally splashed again within a yard of the farther shore. From within 
the bush itself some slight momentary disturbance sent a succession of 
ripples across the lesser ripples whipp^ up by the evening breeze. Then 
all grew still again, including the alarms of the watching lady, who had 
perceived and read these signs. 

She drew closer about her while slender shoulders a little mantle edged 
with miniver and moved like one impelled by natural curiosity to meet 
the soldiers who came surging up the terrace steps. There were four of 
them, led by that same young officer who had invaded the Hostelry of 
the Stag in quest of Lorenzaccio. 

"What is this ?" the lady greeted him, her tone a little hard, as if his 
abrupt invasion of her garden were in itself an offence. “What are you 
seeking here 7 " 

“A man. Madonna," the captain answered her shortly, having at the 
moment no breath for more. 


Her sombre eyes went past him to dwell upon the three gallants in the 
cou^y group of five that followed at the soldier’s heels. 

"A man 7 " she echoed. "I do not remember to have seen such a 
portent hereabout in days." 

Of the three at whom the shaft of her irony was directed two laughed 
outrigit m shameless sycophancy ; the third flushed scarlet, his glance 
resentful. He was the youngest by some years, and still a boy. He had 
hw ow brown eyes and tawny hair, and otherwise resembled her, save 
mat m countenance lacked the firm strength that might be read in hers. 
His sl^ graceful stripling figure was gorgeously arrayed in a kilted tunic 
01 gold brocade with long green, deeply foliated sleeves, the ends of which 
reached almost to his toes. His girdle was of hammered gold whence 
niing a poniard with a jewelled hilt, and a ruby glowed in his bulging cap 
01 green silk. One of his legs was cased in green, the other in yellow, and 
Sf a green shoe on the yellow foot and a yellow on the green. This. 

year of his age, was the Lord Gian Giacomo Paleologo, 

sovereign Marquis of Montferrat. 

Ai companions were Messer Corsario, his tutor, a foxy- 

tl^y whose rich purple gown would have been more 
£ ^ ^ courtier than a pedant, and the Lord Castruccio da FenestreUa, 

five-and-twenty, very gorgeous in a scarlet 
unhandsome, despite his pallid cheeks, thin lank 

Giacomo now turned 

*^o not ^ugh, Castruccio."' 

captain was flinging out an arm in command to his 
roUowcra. TVo of you to search the enclosure yonder about the gate. 



Beal up the hedges. Two of you with me.” He swung to the lady before 
she could answer her brother. “You have seen no one. highness ?” 

Her highness was guilty of an evasion. “Should I not tell you if I 
had ?” 

“Yet a man certainly entered here not many minutes since by the 
garden door.” 

“You saw him enter ?” 

“1 saw clear signs that he had entered.” 

“Signs ? What signs ?” 

He told her. Her mobile lips expressed a doubt before she uttered >t. 
“A poor warrant that for this intrusion, Ser Bernabo.” 

The captain grew uncomfortable. “Highness, you mistake my 

motives.” . ^ ^ . ,j . u- 

“I hope I do.” she answered lightly, and turned her shoulder to him. 

He commanded his two waiting followers. The others were already 

in the enclosed garden. “To the temple !” u . t •) 

At that she turned again, her eyes indignant. Without ray leave . 

The temple, sir, is my own private bower.” 

The captain hesitated, ill at ease. “Hardly at pre^nt highri^. It 
is in the hands of the workmen ; and this fellow rnay be hiding ihere. 
“He is not. He could not in the temple without my knowledge. 

’ highness, is at fault. As I approached, you were 

coming along the terrace from the enclosed garden. 

Shi flushed under the correction. And 

clrtwlv answered him : “Your eyes are too good, Bernabo. In a tone mat 
made him change countenance she added : "1 shall remember it, together 
^th youT relucfance to accept my word.” Contemptuously she dismissed 
him ‘‘Prav make your search without regard lor nie. 

The cS^taTn stood a moment hesitating. Then he bowed shffly from 
the hips!^ossed his head in silent command to his men. and so led them 

Afte^he had^irawn Wank, like the soldiers he had 
along the terrace by the balustrade. 

::?u°“stSr " 

■•You are wise in staking something f„n, her com- 

panfons'^'-Sst m^on to his Wghness. Do you say positively. Madonna, 

that you did not see this fellow ? question me? Besides, if 

yoJ^so- Sden°.“w^hy w^ste^'^e in r,2estions ? ConUnue your 

in green ?” . Lady Valeria. “Now that is interesting. In 

• ‘Tn <irf>£n ? crieu lilt hftre. 


- '/'rhaDs perhaps" my brother here. 

c^pSsho^k iis head.’ “That is not possible. 


“Nor am I in green,” added the young Marquis. ‘‘Nor have I been 
outside the garden. She mocks you, Messer Bemabo. It is her cursed 
humour. We have seen no one.” 

“Nor you, Messer Corsario ?" Pointedly now the captain addressed 
the pedant, as by his years and office the likeliest to return him a serious 
answer. 

“Indeed, no,” the gentleman replied. “But then,” he added, “we were 
some way off, as you observed. Madonna, however, who was up here 
asserts that she saw no one.” ’ 

“Ah ! But does she so assert it ?” the captain insisted. 

The Lady Valeria looked him over in chill disdain. “You all heard 
what I said. Repetition is a weariness.” 

“You see ?“ the captain appealed to them. 

Her brother ^me to his assistance. “Why can't you answer plainly 
and have done, Valeria ? Why must you for ever remember to be witty ? 
Why can’t you just say ‘no’ ?” ^ 

“B^use I’ve answered plainly enough already, and my answer has 
wn disregarded. Ser Bemabo shall have no opportunity to repeat an 
offence I am not likely to forget.” She turned away. “Come, Dionara, 
and you, Isotta. It is growing chilly.” 

lo J 

Cas^So cWdS'him'™''"' Th" Lord 

ma:SarlTou“v'“ 

The soldier was pale with vexation. “You saw as I did that 
crosMd the gardens her highness was coming from that enclosure " 

“artd wc siw as you did that Sie came 

Ihrenclis^ Tardell'a'nd tV ^ot no farther than 

nothhiB ^ ‘his your men have searched already. You gain 

man ?” ^ hclraymg suspicions. Who and what do you suppose this 

Suppose ! I know.” 

What do you know ?” 

He chwkLd^hni surprise. “I thought 

a woman wise.” ^ ^ ^ helps to make 

8lao«'ap'2?‘3e7htat™rg,r'““‘‘ ■’’’ilosophy. and his 

«oos'dered them. 

I will resume my search ” 

When they had seanthed untU nig, ciosed in upon Ute worid, invesU- 
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eating even' hedge and bush that might afford concealment, the captain 
^mc to think that either he had been at fault in concluding that the 
fugitive had sought shelter in the garden, or else the rogue had found some 
way out and was now beyond their reach. . 

He retired crestfallen, and the three gentlemen who had accompani^ 
his search and who did not conceal their amusement at his failure went in 

to supper. 


CHAPTER V 


THE PRINCESS 


At about the time that the young Lord of Montferrat was sitting down 
belatedly to table with his tutor and his gentleman-in-waiting, a very 
bedragcled and chilled BcUarion. who for two hours had been standing 
immersed to the chin in water, his head amid the branches of the alder- 
bush. came cautiously forth at last. He ventured no farther, however, 
than the shallow tongue of land behind the marble pavilion, ready at the 

first alarm to plunge back into his water concealment. . , r u:. 

There he lay. shivering in the warm night and Uking stock ot his 
plight an exercise which considerably diminished him in his self-conhdence 


and self-esteem. . ... .. j 

“Experience” he had been wont to say— being ra^er addict^, i 
gather, to the making of epigrammatic formul<e— “is the hornbook ol 
fools, unnecessary for the practical purposes of life to the ot wit. 

It is possible that he was tempted to revise this dictum in the oi 
the esenu of that disastrous day, recognizing that a little the worldly 
experience he despised might have saved him most, if no aU, ot iw 
disasters. If he admitted this without yet admitting the falla^ ot Jis 
aphorism it was only to reach a conclusion even more humihatinp. m 
had strayed from lack of experience, therefore it followed, he told 
that he was a fool. That is one of the dangers of reasoning by syhogi^. 

He had accepted the companionship of a man whose faw 
him a scoundrel, and whose various actions in the course of the day con- 
firmed the message of his face, and this for no bejicr reason than that the 
man wore a Franciscan's frock. If his sense did not apprise him ^at a 
Franciscan’s habit does not necessarily cover a St. 

well-known proverb— “cucullum non facit monachum —which he might 

have remembered. Because sense and memory had alike [J 

had lost his purse, he had lost the letter which was his j"® 

long and arduous journey before him. he had narrowly peeped losing 
huli^rty! and he would be lucky if he were quit of all this mi^h.ef 

without losing his life. The lesser evils of the rum of ^ J 

of clothes and the probability of taking a rheum as the result of his 

immersion went for the moment disregarded. ceekine 

Next he considered the rashness, the senselessness, of his seeking 

sanctuary in this garden. Was worldly experience really nec«sary, he 
wo^dcr^. to leach a man that the refuge of which he 
exit may easUy become a trap ? Had he not excelled at the G^ic as a 
chessplayer from his care and ability in pondering the moves that must 


follow the immediate one ? Had he read— amongst other works on the 
art of war which had ever held his mind in fascination— the De Re MUitari 
of Silvius Faustus to so little purpose that he could not remember one of 
its first axioms, to the effect that he is an imprudent leader who goes Into 
action without making sure that his line of retreat is open ? 

By such questions as these did Bellarion chastise himself as he crouched 
there shivering in the dark. Still lower did he crouch, making himself 
one with the earth itself, when presently a moon, like a golden slice of 
melon, emerged from behind the black bulk of the palace and shed a 
ghostly radiance upon those gardens. He set himself then at last to seek 

a cou^ by which he might extricate himself from this trap and from this 
city of Casale. 

He was still far from any solution of that problem when a sound of 
voices recalled him to more immediate things. Two figures mounting 
the steps of the terrace had to him the appearance of two black human 
Silhouette that were being slowly pushed up out of the ground. Their 
outline defined them for women even before he made out their voices to 

!v would one of them be the gracious and beau- 

tiful lady who had given him sanctuary, a lady whose like hitherto he had 
^n only Rioted on canvas above altars and in mural frescoes, the exist- 

c *1*^^*^ counterparts had been to him a matter of 

some subconscious doubt. 

kio bridge, so tremulously reflected in silver on the 

‘he while in subdued 

k ” and vanished into the 

Dromnnin™°“ir One of them emerged upon that narrow shallow 

promomory^caltog^s^y ‘ 

was^ndSunVuo'frgeliabl’e'' ^cognizing i. realized that its quality 
To the Lady Valeria as she stood there it seemed that a nan r^r »k<s 

“ of 'h^ nTaterialSaton 

not observed.” without first making sure that you were 

enterldT Else be sure 1 should not have 

S’- a Kr„S“«- 
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Readily enouah he allowed himself to be conducted within the single 
circular chamber' of the marble pavilion, where Madonna Dionara, her 
lady, awaited. The place was faintly lighted by a lantern placed on a 
marble table. It contained besides this some chairs that were swathed in 
coarse sheets, and a long wooden coffer, carved and painted, in shape and 
size like a sarcophagus, from which another such sheet had just been 
swept. The three open spaces, between twin pillars, facing towards the 
palace were now closed by leather curtains. The circular marble floor 
was laid out as a dial, with the hours in Roman figures of carved brass 
sunk into the polished surface, a matter this which puzzled him. He was 
not to guess that this marble pavilion was a copy in miniature of a Roman 
temple of Apollo, and that in the centre of the domed roof there was a 
circular opening for the sun, through which its rays so entered that as the 
day progressed a time-telling shadow moved across the hours figured m 

their circle an the floor. • i- 

Overhead there was a confusion of poles and scaffolding and trailing 
dust-sheets, and in a corner an array of pails and buckets and all the litter 
of suspended painters’ work. Dimly, on one of the walls, he could make 
out a fresco that was half-painted, the other half in charcoal outline. 

On the table, which was swathed like all the other furnishings, the 
lantern revealed a bundle of red garments lately loosed from a confining 
cloak of black. Into these he was bidden to change at once. Red. he was 
told, had been deliberately chosen because all that the captain seemed to 
know of him was that he had been dressed in green. So that not merely 
would his protectress render him dry and warm again ; she would dis- 
guise him. The ladies meanwhile would keep watch in the garden imme- 
diately below. They had brought a lute. If one of them should smg to 
it this would mean that she sounded the alarm, and he must hide in the 
coffer, taking with him every thing that might betray his presence, including 
the lantern which he must extinguish. Flint and steel and tinder had not 
b^n forgotten, so that light might be rekindled when the danger was over- 
past Her highness raised the lid of the coffer to reveal to him the mechan- 
ism of the snap lock. This was released, of course, by the key. which 
should then be withdrawn. Provided he did this, once he allowed the 
lid to close upon him none would be able to open it from the outside ; 
whilst from the inside it was an easy matter, even in the dark, to releaM 
the catch. Meanwhile the keyhole would provide him with suflicient air 
and at the same time permit him to judge by sounds what was happening 
The wet garments he removed were to be made into a bundle and dropped 
into the coffer, whence they would afterwards be taken and destroyed. 
Finally, he was given ten minutes in which to make the change. 

Abruptly he found himself alone and so impressed by her commands 
that already his fingers were swiftly untrussing his points. He went briskly 
to work, first to strip himself, then to rub himself dry 
chilled circulation, for which purpose he heedlessly ei^loyed the black 
cloak in which the fresh garments had been bundled. ;^en he set about 
donning that scarlet raiment of fine quality and modish fa^ion. all the 
while lost in wonder of her graciousness and resource. She revealed 
herself he reflected, as a woman fit to lead and to command, a woman 
with a methodical mind and a well-ordered inielligence which many a 
raptafn of men might envy. And she revealed herself, too, as intensely 
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womanJy, an angel of compassion. Although clearly a lady of great rank 
she nevertheless went to so much pains and thought to save a wretched 
fugitive like himself, and this without pausing to ascertain ifhc were worthy 
of compassion* 

As abruptly as she had left him did she now return, even as he was 
wmpleting his hasty toilet. And she came alone, having left her ladv with 
the lute on guard below. 

He stood now before her, a brave figure despite his tumbled black 
locks and the fact that the red hose of fine cloth was a little short for his 
long shanks, and therefore a little cramping. But the killed tunic became 

sh^enter^*^ ^ buckling even as 

She swept fo^ard to the table and came straight to business. 

And now, sir, your message ?” 

arrested on the buckle and his solemn dark eyes 
opened wide as they searched her pale face. ^ 

Jvlessage ?” quoth he slowly. 

has*h^^S?n?S^^®wk betrayed the least impatience. “What 

^ happened ? What has become of Ser GiufTredo ? Why has he not 
ten nrar mn th,s forln.ght ? What did the Lord Barbaresco bid you l°U 

Tan; th‘;7r!;.r ^al^ria 

but of the souUnd mtadllil^fn thi^' “f 

at iMrtK "fe tbe buckle, which he had made fast 

**Yrfu understand. I am no messenger* I . . 

dark eyes gfowed^’^'We^rJ **’'■“** forlvard, her 

which may desire to 

anger. "ricre^J^ a°ong pauscTn'S' checked her stirring 
that were become unfathomaWr ^ him with eyes 

dieo r‘* 80"® differently to work^ What a^y^ 
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the ghost of a smile to the corners of a mouth that could be as tender as 
imperious. Observing it, he realized that whilst she had given him sanc- 
tuary under a misapprehension, yet she was not likely to visit her obvious 
disappointment too harshly upon him. 

“And I thought . . She broke off and trilled a little laugh between 
mirth and bitterness. “It was a lucky chance for you, master fugitive.” 
She considered him again, and it may be that his stalwart young male 
beauty had a hand unconsciously in shaping her resolves concerning him. 
"What am I to do with you ?” she asked him. 

He answered simply and directly, speaking not as a poor nameless 
scholar to a high-born princess but as equal to equal, as a young man to 
a young woman. 

“If you are what your face tells me, Madonna, you will let me profit 
by an error that entails no loss for yourself beyond that of these garments, 
which, if you wish it . . 

She waved the proposal aside before it was uttered, “Pooh, the 
garments. What are they ?“ She frowned thoughtfully, “But I named 
names to you.” 

“Did you ? I have forgotten them.” And in answer to the hard 
incredulity of her stare he explained himself. “A good memory. Madonna, 
lies as much in an ability to forget as in a capacity to remember. And I 
have an e.xccllent memory. By the time I shall have stepped out of this 
garden I shall have no recollection that I was ever in it.” 

Slowly she spoke after a pause. “If I were sure that I can trust you 
. . .” She left it there. 

Bellarion smiled. “Unless you are certain that you can, you had 
better call the guard. But then, how could you be sure that in that case 
I should not recall the names you named which are now forgotten ?" 

“Ah ! You threaten !” 

The sharp tone, the catch In her breath, the sudden movement of her 
hand to her breast showed him that his inference was right. 

This lady was engaged in secret practices. And the inference itself 
displayed the swift activity of his wits just as his answer displayed them. 

“Nay, lady. I show you only that trust me you must, since if you 
mistrust me you can no more order my arrest than you can set me free.” 

“My faith, sir, you are shrewd for one who's convent-bred." 

“There’s a deal of shrewdness, lady, to be learned in convents.” And 
then, whether the beauty and charm of her so wrougJu upon him as to 
breed in him the desire to serve her or whether he merely offered a bargain, 
a return for value received and to be received, it is probable that he did 
not know himself. But he made his proposal. “If you would trust me, 
Madonna, you might even use me, and so repay yourself.” 

“Use you ?” 

“As a messenger. In the place of him whom you expected. That is if 
you have messages to send, as I think you should have.” 

“You think it ?” 

“From what you have said.” 

“I said so little.” She was clearly suspicious. 

“But I inferred so much. Too much perhaps. Let me expose my 
reasoning.” The truth is he was a little vain of it. “You expected a 
messenger from one Lord Barbaresco. You left the garden gale ajar to 
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fadlitate his entrance when he came, and you were on the watch for him, 
and alone. Your ladies, one of whom at least is in your confidence, were 
beguiling the gentleman and keeping them in the iow'er garden whilst you 
loitered watchful by the hedged enclosure. Hence I argue on your part 
anxiety and secrecy. You were anxious because no message had come 
for a fortnight, nor had Messer Giuffredo, the usual messencer, been seen 
^most you may have feared that some evil had befallen Me^r Giuffredo! 
if not the Lord Barbarcsco himself. Which shows that the secret practices 
of which these messages are the subject may themselves be dangerous Do 
I read the signs fluently enough ?” 

pere was little need for his question. Her face supplied the answer. 

“Too fluently, I think. Too fluently for one who is no more than vou 
represent yourself.” ^ 

“It Is, Madonna, (hat you are not accustomed to the exercise of cure 
reason. It is rare enough.” 

reason !” Her scorn, where his fatuity had expected wonder 
hke a seanng iron. “And do you know, sir, what my pure reason 
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“I <an Ixlieve anything. Madonna,” he said, alluding to the tone she 
used with him. 

“That you were sent to set a trap for me.” 

He perceived exactly by what steps she had come to that conclusion. 
He smiled reassuringly and shook his moist head. 

pc reasoning is not pure enough. If I had been so sent should I 

’ And should I not have come prepared 

She was convinced. But still she hesitated, 
serve me ?" so accurately, should you offer to 

“Rn# ®^***“d® *o one who has saved perhaps my life.” 
gradtude," ^ misapprehension. Ttat should compel no 

iiSiilSgs 

gla« “i. >»• 

^n. i, is one «, which he would have been relucS^.r ve^;,™ 

*0 propose knight-errantry ” 
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indeed, as if Providence had brought her this young man not only for his 
salvation but for hers. 

“The serv'ice may entail risk,” she warned him, ‘‘and a risk far greater 
than any you have run tonight.” 

“Risk sweetens enterprise,” he answered, “and wit can conquer it.” 

Her smile broadened ; almost she laughed. “You have a high 
confidence in your wit, sir.” 

“Whereas, you would say, the experience of the last four-and-iwenty 
hours should make me humble. Its lesson, believe me, has not been lost. 
I am not again to be misled by appearances.” 

“Well, here's to test you, then.” And she gave him her message, 
which was, after all, a very cautious one, the betrayal of which could 
hardly harm her. He was to seek the Lord Barbaresco, of whom she 
told him nothing beyond the fact that the gentleman dwelt in a house 
behind the cathedral, which any townsman would point out to him. He 
was to inquire after his health, about which, he was to add, the absence 
of news was making her uneasy. As a credential to the Lord Barbaresco 
she gave him the broken half of a gold ducat. 

“Tomorrow evening,” she concluded, “you will find the garden gate 
ajar again about the same hour and I shall be waiting.” 


CHAPTER VI 

THE WINDS OF FATE 

You behold Messer Bcllarion treading the giddy slope of high and 
mysterious adventure, fortuitously launched upon a course whose end 
he was very far from discerning, but which most certainly was not the 
University of Pavia, the pursuit of Greek studies, and the recovery of an 
unblemished faith. 

Lorcnzaccio da Trino is answerable for more than the acts of brigan- 
dage for which the law pursued him. 

In the gloom of that September night, after the moon had set, Bellarion. 
in raiment which already might be taken to symbolize the altered aim and 
purpose of his life — whereof himself, poor straw upon the wind of Fate, 
he was as yet unconscious— slipped from a gateway that was no longer 
guarded and directed his steps towards the heart of the town. 

Coming in the Cathedral Square upon a company of the watch going 
the rounds with pikes and lanterns, he staggered a little in his gait and 
broke raucously into song to give himself the air of a belated care-free 
reveller. Knowing no bawdy worldly dittie.s proper to a man of his 
apparent circumstances and condition, he broke into a Gregorian chant, 
which he rendered in anything but the unisonous manner proper to that 
form of plain-song. The watch, deeming him. as he computed that they 
would, an impudent parodist, warned him against disturbing the peace 
of the night, and asked who he was. whence he came, and whither he went. 

Unprepared for these questions, he rose magnificently and rather 
incoherently to the occasion. 

He knew that there was a house of Augustinian fathers in Casale. 
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And boIdJy he stated that he had been supping there. Thus launched, his 
invention soared. His sister was married to the Prior's brother, and he 
had borne messages to the Prior from that same brother who dswlt in 
Cigliano, and was, like himself, a subject of the Duke of Savoy. He was 
lodged with his cousin-german, the Lord Barbarcsco, whose house, having 

amved but that day in Casale, he was experiencing some difficulty in 
finding. 

"Body of Bacchus ! Is that the reason ?’’ quoth the leader of the 
patrol to the infinite amusement of his men. 
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They were as convinced as he himself was appalled by the fluency 
of his lying. Perhaps from that sympathy which men io his supposed 
state so commonly command, perhaps from the hope of a reward they 
volunteered to escort him to his cousin's dwelling. ’ 

To the narrow street behind the cathedral of which the Lord Bar- 
bar^o s was (he most imposing house they now conducted him. and 
^udiy they battered on his lordship’s iron-studded door, until from a 
window overhwd a quavering voice desired to know who knocked 

wa.ch“‘-M4th"«,eT'open." 

“^ere w^s a mutter of voices in the dark overhead, and Bellarion 
^ that he knew must come. 

cou JaMh“ hTur 

Bellarion explained. "I had nromised to 

’ called into the 

in a voice momenlanly clear. "Although the hour is late I nrav 

PfSil^sai 

With his hand. The light wL Siro^’nn^/ ^ candle-flame 

humorous, with a hooked ^ Ld*a]eVhh.^“^^ 

black brows. wu».cu nose and alert blue eyes under arched 

to me in this strange town.” ^ fellows have been most kind 

he m«"fficL^rd members of the watch 

I- S-stSA aKS,'"l 


* 

‘^thSk E"=P=‘.«‘i> i‘ seemed. 

1 tnanJe you, sir, he said to the antient 
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“for your care of my cousin, 


a stranger here.” And he dropped a gold coin into the readily projected 
palm. He stood aside, his hand upon the edge of the door. “Come you 
in, cousin.” 

But once alone with his enforced visitor in the stone passage, dimly 
lighted by that single candle, his lordship's manner changed. 

“Who the devil are you, and what the devil do you seek ?” 

Bellarion showed his fine teeth in a broad smile, ail sign of his intoxi- 
cation vanished. “If you had not already answered those questions for 
yourself you would neither have admitted me nor parted with your ducat, 
sir. I am what you were quick to suppose me. To the watch, I am your 
cousin, lodging with you on a visit to Casale. Lest you should repudiate 
me, I mentioned the half-ducat as a password.” 

“It was resourceful of you,” Barbarcsco grunted. “Who sent you ?” 

“Lord ! The unnecessary questions that you ask ! Why, the Lady 
Valeria, of course. Behold !” Under the eyes of Messer Barbaresco he 
flashed the half of a broken ducat. 

His lordship took the golden fragment and, holding it near the candle- 
flame. read the half of the date inscribed upon it. When he returned it to 
Bellarion he invited him at last to come above stairs. 

They went up, Barbaresco leading, to a long low-ceilinged chamber 
of the mezzanine, the walls of which were hung with soiled and shabby 
tapestries, the floor of which had been unswept for weeks. His lordship 
lighted a cluster of candles in a leaden candlebranch, and their golden light 
further revealed the bareness of the place, its sparse and hardworn fur- 
nishings heavy with dust. He drew an arm-chair to the table, where 
writing implements and scattered papers made an untidy litter. He waved 
his guest to a seat and asked his name. 

“Bellarion.” 

“I never heard of the family.” 

“I never heard of it myself. But that’s no matter. It’s a name that 
serves as well as another.” 

“Ah !” Barbaresco accepted the name as assumed. He brushed the 
matter aside by a gesture. “Your message ?” 

“I bring no message. I come for one. Her highness is distracted by the 
lack of new s from you and by the fact that, although she has waited daily 
for a fortnight, in all that lime Messer Giuffredo has not been near her.” 

Bellarion was still far from surmising who this Messer Giuffredo might 
be, or what. But he knew that mention of the name must confirm him in 
Barbarcsco’s eyes, and perhaps lead to a discovery touching the identity 
of its owner. Because of the interest which the tawny-headed, sombre- 
eyed princess inspired in him, Bellarion was resolved to go beyond the 
precise extent of his mission as defined by her. 

“GiufTre took fright. A weak-stomached knave. He fancied himself 
observed when last he came from the palace garden, and nothing would 
induce him to go again.” 

So that whatever the intrigue, Bellarion now perceived it was not 
amorous. Giuffredo clearly was a messenger and nothing more. Bar- 
baresco himself, with his corpulence and his fifty years or so, was incredible 
as a lover. 

“Could not another have been sent in his place ?” 

“A messenger, my friend, is not readily found. Besides, nothing has 
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transpired in the last two weeks of which it was urgently necessary to 
inform her highness.” 

‘‘Surely it was urgently necessary to inform her highness of just that, 
so as to allay her natural anxiety ?” 

Leaning back in his chair, his plump hands, which were red like all 
the rest of him that was visible, grasping the ends ©fits arms, the gentleman 
of Casale pondered Bellarion gravely. 

“You assume a deal of authority, young sir. Who and what are you 
to be so deeply in the confidence of her highness ?” 

Bellarion was prepared for the question. “I am an amanuensis of 
the palace, whose duties happen to have brought me closely into touch 
with the Princess.” 

It was a bold lie, but one which he could support, at least, and at need, 
by proofs of scholarlincss. 

Barbaresco nodded slowly. 

“And your precise interest in her highness ?’* 

Bellarion's smile was a little deprecating. 

“Now, what would you suppose it ?” 

“I am not supposing. I am asking.” 

“Shall we say ... the desire to serve her ?” and Bellarion’s smile 
be^me at once vague and eloquent. This, taken in conjunction with his 
reticence, might seem to imply a romantic attachment. Barbaresco 
however, translated it otherwise. 

“You have ambitions ! So I That is as it should be. Interest is ever 
the best spur to endeavour.” 


I^d he, too, now smiled ; a smile so oily and cynical that Bellarion 
set him down at once for a man without ideals, and mistrusted him from 
that moment. But he was strategist enough to conceal it, even to reflect 
^metrnng of that sanie cynicism in his own expression, so that Barbaresco 
^uevm^ him a kin<^ spirit, should expand the more freely. And 
meanwhile he drew a bow at a venture. ^ 

of '^^^'^^acUon explanation 

non-committal word ; but it roused Lord 
Barbaresco almost to anger. a-uju 

plcthoric countcnancc deepened to 

Sf ShiAiiT* injustice of the charge he urged his past activities 

of which he thus rendered an account. «^uviu», 

question, assertion, and contradiction 
apparent path of argument upon matters of which he must 
^sume the young man already fully informed, gradually Bellarion drew 

?f tSsm™ He learnt also a good 

comide5h?v *“ ignorance, and he increS 
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nephew Gian Giacomo, son of that great Ottone who had been slain in 
the Neapolitan wars against the House of Brunswick. 

These rulers of Montferrat, from Guglielmo the great Crusader on- 
wards, had ever been a warlike race, and Montferrat itself a school of 
arms. Nor had their proud belligerent nature been diluted by the blood 
of the Palieologi when, on the death without male issue of Giovanni the 
Just a hundred years before these dominions had passed to Theodore I., 
the younger son of Giovanni's sister Violante, who was married to the 
Emperor of the East, Andronicus Comnenus Pal^ologus. 

The present Regent Theodore, however, combined with the soldierly 
character proper to his house certain qualities of craft and intrigue rarely 
found in knightly natures. The fact is, the Marquis Theodore had been 
ill-schooled. He had been reared at the splendid court of his cousin the 
Duke of Milan, that Gian Galeazzo whom Francesco da Carrara had 
dubbed “the Great Viper", in allusion as much to the man’s nature as to 
the colubrine emblem of his house. Theodore had observed and no doubt 
admired the subtle methods by which Gian Galeazzo went to work against 
those whom he would destroy. If he lacked tlic godlike power of rendering 
them mad, at least be possessed the devilish craft of rendering them by 
their own acts detestable, so that in the end it was their own kin or their 
own subjects who pulled them down. 

Witness the manner in which he had so poisoned the mind of Alberto 
of Este as to goad him to the brutal murder of almost all his relatives. 
It was his aim thus to render him odious to his Ferrarese subjects that by 
his extinction Ferrara might ultimately come under the crown of Milan. 
Witness how he forged love letters, which he pretended had passed between 
the wife and the secretary of his dear friend Francesco Gonzaga Lord of 
Mantua, whereby he inf^uriated Gonzaga into murdering that innocent 
lady — who was Galcazzo’s own cousin and sister-in-law — and tearing the 
secretary limb from limb upon the rack, so that Mantua rose against this 
human wolf who governed there. Witness all (hose other Lombard 
Princes whom by fraud and misrepresentation, ever in the guise of a 
solicitous and loving friend, he lured into crimes which utterly discredited 
them with their subjects. This was an easier and less cosily method of 
conquest than the equipping of great armies ; and also it was more 
effective, because an invader who imposes himself by force can never 
hope to be so secure or esteemed as one whom the people have invited 
to become their ruler. 

All this the Marquis Theodore had observed and marked, and he had 
seen Gian Galeazzo constantly widening his dominions by these means, 
ever increasing in power and consequence, until in the end he certainly 
would have made of all Northern Italy a kingdom for his footstool had 
not the plague pursued him into the Castle of Melegnano, where he had 
shut himself up to avoid it, and there slain him in the year of grace 1402. 

Trained in that school, the Marquis Theodore had observed and 
understood many things that would have remained hidden from an 
intelligence less acute. 

He understood, for instance, that to rise by the pleasure of the people 
is the only way of reaching stable eminence, and that to accomplish this 
noble qualities must be exhibited. For whilst men singly may be swayed 
bv vicious appeals, collectively they will respond only to appeals of virtue. 
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Upon this elementary truth, according to Barbaresco, the Marquis 
Theodore was founding the dark policy which, from a mere temporar^ 
regent during the minority of his nephew, should render him the absolute 
sovereign of Montferrat. By the lavish display of public and private 
virtues, by affability towards great and humble, by endowments of bene- 

^reful tempering of justice with mercy where this was 
publ cly desired, he was rendering himself beloved and respected throuJt 
out the state. And step by step with this he was secretly labourinc^to 
pr^re ^ntempt for his nephew, to whom, in the ordinary course of 
gotei^ent.™'"^ prescnlly be compelled to relinquish the reins of 

had rendered the boy weak. It was a weaknp« 

Regent had made him Uie boy’s wnst^tTn'd 

The people know thaT h^perr^u Stn^Scio ,n®re himself. 

settle accounts with Castruccio thev win remain ; and when they 
Regent.” '-*siruccio they will also present a reckoning to the 

laughed the argument to scorn. 

dcntly ob^rv^nt.^Have^^t^epi^nUhons^l!^^^ ^ insum- 

Regent that Castruccio is no fit SaSon 'he 

ferrat. or indeed for any boy *> Inaw 

parade his own paternal vir^ks .t ^ '^'heodore to 

wilfulncss, and the fact th^rh^’k after character, the boy’s 

prince is so devoted and attached to hf°*^**’ Castruccio, but the 
And after all. is tharn ot “ ™ be for^vSt. 
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Sorrowfully Bellarion expressed a doubt of the future. 

“The mischief is that the Marquis Theodore Is already so well estab- 
lished in the respect and affection of the people.” 

Barbaresco reared his head and threw out his chest. “Heaven will 
befriend a cause so righteous.” 

“My doubt concerns not the supernatural, but the natural means at 
our command.” 

It was a sobering reminder. Barbaresco left the transcendental and 
attempted to be practical. Also, a subtle change was observable in his 
manner. He was no longer glibly frank. He became reserved and vague. 
They were going to work, he said, by laying bare the Regent's true policy. 
Already they had at least a dozen nobles on their side, and these were 
labouring to diffuse the truth. Once it were sufficiently diffused the rest 
would follow as inevitably as water runs downhill. 

And this assurance was all the message that Bellarion was invited to 
take back to the Princess. But Bellarion was determined to probe deeper. 

“That, sir, adds nothing to what the Lady Valeria already knows. It 
cannot allay the anxiety In which she waits. She requires something more 
definite.” 

Barbaresco was annoyed. Her highness should learn patience and 
should learn to trust them. But Bellarion was so calmly insistent that at 
last Barbaresco angrily promised to summon his chief associates on the 
morrow, so that Bellarion might seek from them the further details he 
desired on the Lady Valeria’s behalf. 

Content. Bellarion begged a bed for the night, and was conducted to 
a mean, poverty-stricken chamber in that great empty house. On a hard 
and unclean couch he lay pondering the sad story of a wicked Regent, a 
foolish boy, and a great-hearted lady, who, loo finely reckless to count 
the cost of the ill-founded if noble enterprise to which she gave her 
countenance, would probably end by destroying herself together with her 
empty brother. 


CHAPTER VU 

SERVICE 

Stimulated by the insistence of this apparently accredited and energetic 
representative of the Princess, Messer Barbaresco assembled in his house 
in the forenoon of the following day a half-dozen gentlemen who were 
engaged with him upon that crack-brained conspiracy against the Regent 
of Montferrat. Four of these, including Count Enzo Spigno, were men 
who had been exiled because of Guelphic profession, and who had re- 
turned by stealth by Barbaresco’s summons. 

They talked a deal, as such folk will ; but on the subject of real means 
by which they hoped to prevail they were so vague that Bellarion, boldly 
asserting himself, set about provoking revelation. 

“Sirs, all this leads us nowhere. What, indeed, am i to convey to her 
highness.? Just that here in Casale at my Lord Barbaresco’s house some 
gentlemen of Montferrat hold assemblies to discuss her brother’s wrongs ? 
UthataU?” 


They gaped and frowned at him, and they exchanged dark glances 
among themselves, as if each interrogated his neighbour. It was Barbaresco 
at last who answered, and with some heat ; 

"You try my patience, sir. Did 1 not know you accredited by her 
highness I would not brook these hectoring airs. ..." 

“If I were not so accredited, there would be no airs to brook.” 

Thus he confirmed the impression of one deeper than they in the 
confidence of the Lady Valeria. ^ ^ 

"But this is a sudden impatience on the Lady Valeria’s part !” said one. 
T . n* impatience that is sudden. But the expression of it 

I ^telling you thm^ that may not be written. Your last messenger’ 
Gmffredo, was not sufficiently in her confidence. How should she have 

cautious to ap- 

yourselves, lest m a subesquent miscarriage of your aims there 
should be evidence to make you suffer with her.” ^ 

The first part of that assertion he had from themselves ; the second 

^ to search their intentions. And SS 

of them denied it, he knew what to think— knew that their aims 
amounted to more, indeed, than they were pretending. 

In silence they looked at him as he stood there in a shaft of mnrn{n(» 
sunlight that had struggled through the curtain of dust and grime on the 

And then at last Count Spigno a 

Tougrba^rupon ffim' 

perplexity between his level Wack brows. ^ of Pretended 

any _^mw?onSrio”n mfght have 

us. He°r,lXatiem'‘'L*d 'in,™.'-* ^ush eou,^ upon 

to such matters as these ” ^ “"Patience is a dangerous mood to bring 
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perceived was that the Count had hin fk course, whereas what he 
already determined anH i j ° about the disclose the course 
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“Yet patience, sirs, can be exceeded until from a virtue it becomes a 
vice. I have more respect for an advocate of rash courses” — and he 
inclined his head slightly to Count Spigno — “than for those who practise 
an excessive caution whilst time is slipping by.” 

“That, sir,” Barbaresco rebuked him, “is because you are young. 
With age, if you are spared, you w ill come to know belter.” 

‘‘Meanwhile,” said Bellarion completely to reassure them, ‘i see 
plainly enough that your message to her highness is scarce worth carrying.” 
And he flung himself down into his chair with simulated petulance. 

The conference came to an end soon afterwards, and the conspirators 
went their ways again singly. Shortly after the departure of the last of 
them Bellarion took his own, promising that he would return that night 
to Messer Barbaresco*s house to inform him of anything her higliness might 
desire him to convey. One last question he asked his host at parting. 

“The pavilion in the palace gardens is being painted. Can you say 
by whom ?” 

Barbaresco 's eyes showed that he found the question odd. But he 
answered that most probably one Gobbo, whose shop was in the Via del 
Cane, would be entrusted with the work. 

Into that shop of Gobbo's. found by inquiiy, Bellarion penetrated an 
hour later. Old Gobbo himself, amid the untidy litter of the place, was 
engaged in painting an outrageous scarlet angel against a star-flecked 
background of cobalt blue. Bellarion's first question ascertained that the 
painting of the pavilion was indeed in Gobbo’s hands. 

“My two lads arc engaged upon it now, my lord.” 

Bellarion winced at the distinguished form of addresj, which look 
him by surprise until he remembered his scarlet suit with its imposing 
girdle and gold-hilled dagger. 

“The work progresses all too slowly,” said he sharply. 

“My lord ! My lord !” The old man was flung into agitation. “It 
is a beautiful fresco, and ” 

“They require assistance, those lads of yours.” 

“Assistance !” The old man flung his arms to heaven. “Where shall 
I find assistants with the skill ?” 

“Here,” said Bellarion, and tapped his breast with his forefinger. 

Amazed, Gobbo considered his visitor more searchingly. Bellarion 
leaned nearer and lowered his voice to a tone of confidence. 

“I’ll be frank with you, Scr Gobbo. There is a lady of the palace, a lady 
ofher highness . . .” He completed his sentence by roguishly closing an eye. 

Gobbo's lean brown old face cracked across in a smile, as becomes 
an old artist who finds himself face to face with romance. 

“You understand, I sec,” said Bellarion, smiling in his turn. “It is 
important that I should have a word with this lady. There are grave 
matters. . . . I’ll not weary you with these and my own sad story. 
Perform a charitable act to your owm profit.” 

But Gobbo’s face had grown serious. “If it were discovered . . 
he was beginning. 

“It shall not be. That 1 promise you full confidently. And to com- 
pensate you . . . five ducats.” 

“Five ducats !” It was a great sum, and confirmed Master Gobbo 
in the Impression made by Bcllarion’s appearance, dress, and manner that 
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here he dealt with a great lord. “For 6ve ducats ” He broke off and 

scratched his head. 

Bellarion perceived that he must not be given time for thought. 
“Come, my friend, lend me the clothes for the part and a smock such 
as IS proper, and do you keep these garments of mine in pledge for my 
safe return and for the five ducats that shall then be yours.” 

He knew how to be irresistible, and he was fortunate in his present 
victim. He went off a half-hour or so later in the garb of his suddenly 
assumed profession and bearing a note from Gobbo to his sons. 

^te m the afternoon Bellarion lounged in the pavilion in the palace 
garden to which hts pretence had gained him easy admission. He mi,\ed 
sorne colours for the two young artists under their direction. But beyond 

two depart. Himself, though not without the exertion of considerable 
S^lodearlLTup. " " 

that as the Lady Dionara was walking by the lake 
^ pavilion. 

“"nbled black hair and a 

cSorfhe rainh^ ^ ® daubed with every 
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“You interpret “ 

“And I venture to add, having been entertained at length not only by 
Messer Barbaresco, but also by the other out-at-elbow nobles in this 
foolish venture, that it never will progress in the sense you wish, nor to 
any end but disaster.” 

He saw the scarlet flame of indignation overspread her face, he saw 
the anger kindle in her great dark eyes, and he waited calmly for the 
explosion. But the Lady Valeria was not explosive. Her rebuke was cold. 

"Sir, you presume upon a messenger’s oflTice. You meddle in affairs 
that are not your concern.” 

"Do you thank God for it,” said Bellarion, unabashed. “It is time 
someone gave these things their proper names so as to remove all mis- 
conception. Do you know whither Barbaresco and these other fools are 
thrusting you. Madonna ? Straight into the hands of the strangler.” 

Having conquered her anger once she was not easily to be betrayed 
into it again. 

“If that is ail you have to tell me, sir, I will leave you. I will not stay 
to hear my friends and peers maligned by a base knave to whom I speak 
by merest accident.” 

“Not accident. Madonna.” His tone was impressive. “A base 
knave I may be. But base by birth alone. These others whom you trust 
and call your peers are base by nature. Ah, wait! It was no accident that 
brought me,” he cried, and this with a sincerity from which none could 
have suspected the violence he did to his beliefs. “Ask yourself why I 
should come again to do more than is required of me. at some risk to 
myself ? What are your affairs, or the affairs of the Stale of Montferrat 
to me ? You know what I am and what my aims. Why, then, should I 
tarry here ? Because I cannot help myself. Because the will of Heaven 
has imposed itself upon me.” 

His great earnestness, Jiis very vehemence, which seemed to Invest his 
simple utterances with a lone of inspiration, impressed her despite herself, 
as he intended that they should. Nor did she deceive him when she dis- 
sembled this in light derision. 

“An archangel in a painter’s smock 1” 

“By Saint Hilary, that is nearer the truth than you suppose it.” 

She smiled, yet not entirely without sourness. “You do not lack a 
good opinion of yourself.” 

“You may come to share it when I’ve said all that's in my mind. 
I have told you. Madonna, whither these crack-brained adventurers are 
thrusting you so that they may advance themselves. Do you know the 
true import of the conspiracy ? Do you know what they plan, these 
fools ? The murder of the Marquis Theodore.” 

She stared at him round-eyed, afraid. "Murder ?” she said in a voice 
of horror. 

He smiled darkly. “They had not told you, eh ? I knew they dared 
not. Yet so indiscreet and rash are they that they betrayed it to me— to 
me of whom they know nothing save that I carried as an earnest of my 
good faith your broken half-ducat. What If I were just a scoundrel who 
would sell a piece of information for which the Marquis Theodore would 
no doubt pay handsomely ? Do you still think that it was accident 
brought me to interfere in your concerns ?” 
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“I can’t believe you ! I can’t !” And again she breathed aghast that 
horrid word : “Murder !’’ 

“If they succeeded,” said Bellarion, coldly, “all would be well. Your 
uncle would have no more than his deserts, and you and your brother 
would be rid of an evil incubus. The notion does not shock me at all. 
What shocks me is that I see no chance of success for a plot conducted 
by such men with such inadequate resources. By joining them you can 
but advance the Regent's aims, which you believe to be the destruction of 
your brother. Let the attempt be made, and fail, or even let evidence be 
forthconiing of the conspiracy’s existence and true purpose, and your 
brother is at the Regent's mercy. The people themselves might demand 
his outlawry or even his death for an attempt upon the life of a Prince who 
has known how to make himself beloved.” 

“But my brother is not in this,” she protested. “He knows nothing 

Oi it » 


Bellarion smiled compassionately. “Cui bono fuerit ? That is the first 
question which the law will ask. Be warned. Madonna ! Dissociate 
yourself from these men while It is time or you may enable the Regent at 
a single stride to reach his ultimate ambition.** 

heave of her breast were witnesses to her 
agitation. You would frighten me if I did not know how false is your 
mam assumption : that they plot murder. They would never dare to do 
this thing without rny sanction, and this they have never sought.” 

Because they intend to confront you with an accomplished fact. 

me. Madonna. In the last twenty-four hours, and 
And I h?"' fhese rnen, I have learnt much of the history of Monlferrat. 
amonii ^ of their own histories, too. There is not one 

t I* not r^uced m circumstances, whose state has not 
been dirnmished by lack of fortune or lack of worth.” 

wislfuUmile answer, and she delivered it with a slow, 

contained all knowledge, and yet you have 
state wheVi thJ- fortunate dwire no change, but labour to uphold the 

depen^upo” ' 

P”*"- “"d of Possessions, whose 
tr.'r ‘ ■ gamblers who set their heads upon the 

dTvIded amonfthT’ ‘’.'■other-s head with theirs. Almost they 

* themselves m their talk the officers of State. Barbarcsco 

gratifi^ perceived in me should be fully 

self-aggrandizement, 

hinSdf *1? ^ oppose 

^ of him that I require to know.” 
Onc»®ta mT^ther-s'’t‘im'i"h’'’' “He^has suffe^ST- wrongs. 

My uncle hL strinn^d hTmi^rV^^^ *" ^^e State. 

“That is the ^ honours and almost of his possessions.” 

She did not hiS Marquis Theodore yet.” 

I . ” She ^ him now ? 

I saying ? mafam i “What am 

self in her laugh laughed, and there was scorn of 

w laugn. What arts do you employ, you an unknown man. a 


self-confessed starveling student, base and nameless, that upon no better 
warrant than your word I should even ask such a question ?” 

“What arts ?“ said he, and smiled in his turn, though without scorn. 
“The art of pure reason based on truth. It is not to be resisted.” 

“Not if based on truth. But yours is based on prejudice.” 

“Is it prejudice that they are plotting murder ?” 

“They have been misled by their devotion. . . 

“By their cupidity. Madonna.” 

“I will not suffer you to say that.” Anger flared up again in her, 
loyal anger on behalf of those she deemed her only friends in her great 
need. She checked it instantly. “Sir, I perceive your interest, and am 
grateful. If you would still do me a service, go tel! Messer Barbaresco 
from me that this plot of assassination must go no further. Impose it 
upon him as my absolute command. Tell him that I must be obeyed and 
that rather than be a party to such an act I would disclose the intention 
to the Marquis Theodore.” 

“That is something. Madonna. But if when you have slept upon it ” 

She interrupted him. “Upon whatever course I may determine I shall 
find means to convey the same to my Lord Barbaresco. There will not 
be the need to trouble you again. For what you have done, sir, I shall 
remain grateful. So go with God. Messer Bellarion.” 

“It is a little personal matter this. I am in need of five ducats.” 

He saw the momentary frown, chased away by the beginnings of a smile. 

“You are consistent in that you misunderstand me, though I have once 
reminded you that if I needed money for myself I could sell my information 
to the Regent. The five ducats are for Gobbo, who lent me this smock 
and these tools of my pretended trade.” And he told her the exact 
circumstances. 

She considered him more gently. “You do not lack resource, sir ?” 

“It goes with intelligence. Madonna,” he reminded her as an argument 
in favour of what he said. But she ignored it. 

“And I am sorry that I . , . You shall have ten ducats unless your 
pride is above . . .” 

“Do you sec pride in me ?” 

She looked him over with a certain haughty amusement. “A mon- 
strous pride, an overweening vanity in your acuteness.” 

“I'll take ten ducats to convince you of my humility. I may yet need 
the other five in the service of your highness.” 

“That service, sir, is at an end. or will be when you have conveyed my 
message to the Lord Barbaresco.” 

Bellarion accepted his dismissal in the settled conviction that her 
highness was mistaken and would presently be glad to admit it. 

She was right, you sec, touching that vanity of his. 


CHAPTER VllI 

STALEMATE 

Bellarion and Barbaresco sat at supper, waited upon by an untidy and 
unclean old man who afforded all the service of that decayed establish- 
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ment. The fare was fruga! ; more fru^l far than the Convent of CIgliano 
had afforded out of Lent ; and the wine was thin and sharp. 

When the repast was done, and the old servant, having lighted candles, 
had retired, Bellarion startled his host by the portentous gravity of his tone, 

“My lord, you and I must talk. I told you that her highness sends 
no answer to your message, which is the truth, and all that you could 
exi^t, since there was no message and consequently could be no answer. 
I did not tell you, however, that she sends you a message which is in some 
sense an answer to certain suspicions that I voiced to her.'* 

Barbaresco's mouth fell open, and the stare of his blue eyes grew 
fixed. Clearly he was startled, and clearly paused to command himself 
before asking : 

‘‘Why did you not tell me this before T' 

“I preferr^ to wait so as to make sure of not going supperless. It 
may, of course, offend you that I should have communicated my suspicions 
to her highness. But the poor lady was so downcast by your inaction that 
to cheer her 1 ventured to express the opinion that you are perhaps not 
quite so aimless as you wish to appear.” 

Whatever bis convent education may have done for him, it does not 
seem— as you will long since have gathered— that it had inculcated a strict 
regard mr exactitude. Dissimulation, I fear, was bred in the bones of 
him. a though he would have answered any such charge by informing you 

that Plato had taught him to distinguish between the lie on the lips and 
the lie in the heart. 


• TTtcopinion ?” Barbaresco fiercely challenged him. 

hi Tu Count Spigno said before you others checked 

rJhir remember.” Bellarion appeared to 

heaw SCI of that 

of fin.. h>&hness, to raise her drooping spirits, that one 

a croS^bow shaft r ^ Gordian knot with 


^ mastiff crouching for a spring. 
..ijf ' he commented. ‘‘And she said ?” s k » 

I ^ expected. Where I looked for elation 

suZatinn '"hh her that thus a con- 

Zn deZmK ^ » ^ reached, that if such a course had not yet 

^”Oh ? vZ*i ‘ Ta ^he course that I should advocate.” 

“Qk u A that 1 And she ?” 

you must "oinds 

and obsceni. ‘n words. Barbaresco heaped horrible 

triple head. "You infamous fool ! You 

young man fouild hZ-Vf ^ ^tnongst other terms, the 

you nZkuHcd teLZ to her and tell her, 

“But was VreZ »"y such intention.” 

ftcssoftone. "Yet rmiV almost shrill ingenuous- 
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“Devil take Count Spigno, fool. Heed me. Carry my message to 

her highness.” ^ ^ 

“I carry no lies,” said Bellanon firmly, and rose with great dignity. 

“Lies !” gurgled Barbaresco. 

“Lies,” Bellarion insisted. “Let us have done with them. To her 
highness ! expressed as a suspicion what in my mind was a clear con- 
viction The words Count Spigno used, and your anxiety to silence him, 
could leave no doubt in the mind of any man of wit— and I am that, I 
hope, my lord. If you will have this message carried, you will first show 
me the ends you serve by its falsehood, and let me, who am in this thing 
as deep as any, be the judge of whether it is justified.’ 

Before this firmness the wrath went out of Barbaresco. Weakly he 
wrung his hands a moment, then sank sagging into his chair. 

“If the others, if Cavalcanti or Casella, had known how much you had 
understood, you would never have left this house alive, lest you should do 

precisely what you have done.” . . . , . i .t.- 

"But if it is on her behalf — hers and her brother s — that you pl^n this 

thing, why should you not take her feeling first ? What else is right or 


feeling ■>” Barbaresco sneered, and Bellarion understood that 
the sneer was for himself. “God deliver me from the weariness of r^son- 
inc with a fool. Our bolt would have been shot, and none could have 
guessed the hands that loosed it. Now you have made it known, and you 
need to be told what will happen if we were mad enough to go through 
with it. Why, the Princess Valeria would be our instant accuser, bhe 
would come forth at once and denounce us. That is the spirit ot her 
wilful, headstrong, and mawkish. And I am a fool to bid you go back 
to her and persuade her that you were mistaken. When the blow fell she 
would see that what you had first told her was the truth, and our heads 

He set^his elbows on the table, took his head in his hantk, 
a groan from his great bulk. “The ruin you have wrought I God ! 1 he 


rum 
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“Ruin ?” quoth Bellarion. , . , 

“Of all our hopes,” Barbaresco explained m petulance. 
see it ? Can you understand nothing for yourself, animal, save the tm^gs 
you were belter for not understanding ? And can’t you see that you have 
ruined yourself with us ? With your face and shape and 
in the Lady Valeria’s confidence as you are, there are no heights in me 
State to which you might not have climbed.” 

“I had not thought of it,” said Bellarion. sighing. ^ 

“No. nor of me, nor of any of us. Of me !” The man s grief became 
passionate. “At last 1 might have sloughed this U'ggary in \vhich I lij^e. 
And now . . ." He banged the table in his sudden rage and got to his 
feet again. “That is what you have done. That is what you have wrecked 

by your silly babbling.” 

“But surely, sir, by other means ” 

"There are no other means. Loastways, no other means at om 
command. Have we the money to lc\y troops? Oh, do I w^te 
my breath upon you ? You’ll tell the others tomorrow what you ve done 

and they shall tell you what they think of it.” 
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It was a course that had its perils. But if once in the stillness of the 
night Bellarion’s shrewd wits counselled him to rise, dress, and begone, 
he stilled the coward counsel. It remained to be seen whether the other 
conspirators would be as easily intimidated as Barbarcsco. To ascertain 
this, Bellarion determined to remain. The Lady Valeria’s need of him 
was not yet done, he thought, though why the Lady Valeria’s affairs should 
be the cause of his exposing himself to the chances of a blade between the 
ribs was perhaps more than he could satisfactorily have explained. 

That the danger was very far from imaginary the next morning’s con- 
ference showed him. Scarcely bad the plotters realized the nature of 
Bellarion’s activities than they were clamouring for his blood. Casella, 
the exile, breathing fire and slaughter, would have sprung upon him with 
dagger drawn had not Barbaresco bodily interposed. 

“Not in my house !’’ he roared. “Not in my house !’’ His only 
concern being the matter of his own incrimination. 

“Nor anjAvhere, unless you are bent on suicide,” Bellarion calmly 
warned them. He moved from behind Barbaresco to confront them. 
“You are forgetting that in my murder the Lady Valeria will see your 
answer. She will denounce you, sirs, not only for this, but for the in- 
tended murder of the Regent. Slay me, and you just as surely slay your- 
selves.” He pe^tted himself to smile as he looked upon their stricken 
faces. “It’s an interesting situation known in chess as a stalemate.” 

^ their baffled fury they turned upon Count Spigno, whose indis- 
cretion had created this situation. Enzo Spigno, sitting there with a sneer 
on his while face, let the storm rage. When at last it abated, he expressed 
himself. 

“Rather should you thank me for having tested the ground before 
we stand on it. For the rest, it is as 1 expected. It is an ill thing to be 
asswiated with a woman in these matters.” 

did not bring her in,” said Barbaresco. “It was she who appealed 
to me for assistance.” 


And now that we are ready to afford it her,” said Casella, “she 
cuscovers that it is not of the sort she wishes. I say it is not hers to choose 
Hogs have been raised in us, and we have laboured to fulfil them.” 

How they all harped on that, thought Bellarion. How concerned each 
was with Ae profit that he hoped to wrest for himself, how enraged to 
sw himself cheated of this profit. The Udy Valeria, the Slate, the boy 
Who was being corrupted that he might be destroyed— these things were 
nothing to these men. Not once did he hear them mentioned now in the 

alKst followed whilst he sat a little apart and 

a|w Spigno whom they dubbed a fool, but who, 

thicoite?. mo« “ •"^''her-who discovered and 

Master Bellarion I” he called. “Here is what vou are 

= We who have St our hands to 
^80 ’^'Sent’s thraldom, wUI not draw back. 

^“^8 as seems best to us, and we are not to be 
Make it clear to this arrogant lady that she cannot 
^tray us without at the same time betraying herself * that whatever fats 
she invoked upon us wiU certainly overtake her w well ” 
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“U may be that she has already perceived and weighed that danger ” 
said Bellarjon. ® ’ 

“Ay, as a danger ; but certainly not as a certainty. And tell her also 
that she as certainly dooms her brother. Make her understand that it is 
not so easy to play with the souls of men as she supposes, and that here 
she n3s evoked forces which it is not within her power to Isy 3 gdin*^’ He 
turned to his associates. “Be sure that when she perceives precisely where 

she stands she will cease from troubling us with her qualms either now or 
when the thing is done.” 

Bellarion had mockingly pronounced the situation interesting when 
by a shrewd presentment of it he had given pause to the murderous rage 
of the conspirators. Considering it later that day as he took the air along 
the river brink, he was forced to confess it more disturbingly interesting 
even than he had shown it to be. 

He had not been blind to that weakness in the Lady Valeria’s position. 
But he had been foolishly complacent, like the skilfull chess-player who, 
I^rceiving a strong move possible to his opponent, takes it for granted 
that the opponent will not himself perceive it. 

It seemed to him that nothing remained but to resume his interrupted 
pilgrimage to Pavia, leaving the State of Montferrat and the Lady Valeria 
to settle their own aftairs. But in that case her own ruin must inevitably 
follow, precipitated by the action of those ruffians with whom she was 
allied, whether that action succeeded or failed. 

^ Then he asked himself what to him were the affairs of Montferrat and 
Its princess that he should risk his life upon them. 

He fetched a sigh. The abbot had been right. There is no peace in 
this world outside a convent wall. Certainly there was no peace in 
Montferrat. Let him shake the dust of that place of unrest from his feel 
and push on towards Pavia and the study of Greek. 

And so by olive grove and vineyard he wandered on, assuring himself 
that It was towards Pavia that he now went, and repeating to himself that 

tw would reach the Sesia before nightfall, and seek shelter in some hamlet 
thereabouts. 

Yet dusk saw him rc-cnlcring Casalc by the Lombard Gate, which 
faces eastwards. And this because he realized that the service he had 
shouldered was a burden not so lightly to be cast aside : if he forsook her 
now, the vision of her lawny head and wistful eyes would go with him to 
distract him with reproach. 


CHAPTER IX 

THE MARQUIS THEODORE 

The High and Mighty Marquis Theodore Palxologo, Regent of Monl- 
ferrat, gave audience, as was his gracious custom, each Saturday to all 
who sought it, and received petitions from all who proffered them. 

A fine man, this Marquis Theodore, standing fully six feet tall, of a 
good shape and soldierly wrriage, despite his fifty years. His countenance 
was amiable and open, with boldly chiselled features and healthily tanned 
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skin. Affable of manner, accessible of person, he nowise suggested the 
schemer. The privilege of audience which he granted so freely was never 
abused, so that on the Saturday of this week with which we arc dealing 
the attendant in the audience chamber was, as usual, of modest propor- 
tions. His highness came, attended by his chancellor and his captain of 
justice, and followed by two secretaries ; he made a leisurely progress 
through the chamber, pausing at every other step to receive this one, or 
to say a word to that one ; and at the end of an hour departed again, 
t^f his secretaries bearing away the single petition that had been 

profTered, and this by a tall dark-haired young man who was vividly dressed 
in scarlet. 

Within five minutes of the Regent’s withdrawal, that same secretary 
returned in quest of the tall young man. 

“Are you named Cane, sir ?“ 

The tall young man bowed acknowledgment, and was ushered into a 
small pleasant chamber whose windows overlooked the gardens, with 
Which Bellarion had already made acquaintance. The secretary closed 
the door, and Bellarion found himself under the scrutiny of a pair of close- 

penetrating. Cross-legged, his 
velvi', ’’“f by <he fall of the rich gown of mulberry 

high-backed chair of leather wrought with 

in vS^eliAr?nn ^erc long and fine he held a parchment cylinder, 
“Who ari vou the pretended petition he had proffered. 

man who dil/no/ n^r ‘ of a 

" Mv accents to advertise his thoughts. 

Cane ^ounHr BSa"e.” ^ 

fathe'r" BellL?nn h?H t? for his present purposes to adopt a 

weight and at 3dopt one whose name must carry 

Sur of pater„to„f"‘‘,,P^^^^^ be had conferred thU 

governor of Milan. ^ great soldier, Facino Cane, who was ducal 

^'ou P™'" 'b' 'y“ ‘bat conned him. 

"No my tort Pro^P.i,. r®" P™'" 'ben ■?" 

adoptive father left me *“ Cigliano, where my 

of Montferrat It was honed service 

ness of sS has ureed habit. But a restless- 

truth to the single falsehood he the world." Thus he married pure 

the obscure soldier who had befrie^dS h’- "'hich was to clothe 

soldier he had nS hefnended him with the identity of the famous 

why the world of Montferrat ?" 

?“js^made& help me 

and his lordshintwarUm.l?®. *he acquaintance of the Lord Barbarwco • 

forcc^«„fc^^;"8 in me. and no doubt requS me 

alt^dy ope“n™'^y"Suton wSteTS?-.tPdr«'‘‘ "ore ?vas "ItaTh 

MDinence.” ^ noiiion, which if steadily pursued might lead to 
waa no falsehood in the stotoment I. was mcrtly truth untouly 


told — truth unassailable under test, yet calculated to convey a false 
impression. 

A thin smile parted the Prince's shaven lips. “And when you had 
learnt suilicient, you found that a surer path to advancement might lie 
in the betrayal of these poor conspirators ?” 

“That, highness, is to set the unworthiest interpretation upon my 
motives.” Bcllarion made a certain show in his tone and manner of 
offended dignity, such as might become the venal rascal he desired to be 
considered. 

“Vou will not dispute that the course you have taken argues more 
intelligence than honesty or loyalty.” 

“Your highness reproaches me with lack of loyalty to traitors ?’* 

‘‘What was their treason to you ? What loyalty do you owe to me ? 
You have but looked to see where lies your profit. Well, well, you are 
worthy to be the son, adoptive or natural, of that rascal Facino. You 
follow closely in his footsteps, and if you survive the perils of the journey 
you may go as far." 

“Highness ! I came to serve you ” 

“Silence !” The pleasant voice was scarcely raised. “I am speaking. 
I understand your service perfectly. I know something of men, and if 
I choose to use you, it is because your hope of profit may keep you loyal 
to me and because I shall know how to detect disloyalty and how to 
punish it. You engage, sir, in a ser%'ice full of perils.” The Regent 
seemed faintly to sneer. “But you have thrust yourself willingly into it. 
It will test you sternly and at every step. If you sun-’ive the tests, if you 
conquer the natural baseness and dishonesty of your nature, you shall 
have no cause to complain of my generosity.” 

Bellarion flushed despite himself under the cold contempt of that 
level voice and the amused contempt of those calm pale eyes. 

“The quality of my service should lead your highness to amend your 
judgment.” 

“Is it at fault ? Will you tell me, then, whence springs the regard out 
of which you betray to me the aims and names of these men who have 
befriended you ?” 

Bellarion threw back his head, and in his bold dark eyes was kindled 
a flame of indignation. Inwardly he was a little uneasy to find the Regent 
accepting his word so readily and upon such slight examination. 

“Your highness,” he choked, “will give me leave to go.” 

But his highness smiled, savouring his power to torture souls where 
lesser tyrants could torture only bodies. 

"When 1 have done with you. You came at your o\vn pleasure. You 
abide at mine. Now tell me, sir : Besides the names you have here set 
down of these men who seek my life, do you know of any others who work 
in concert with them ?” 

“I know that there are others whom they are labouring to seduce. 
Who these others are I cannot say, nor, with submission, need it matter 
to your highness. Tliese are the leaders. Once these are crushed the 
others will be without direction.” 

“A seven-headed hydra, of which these arc the heads. If I lop off 
these heads . . .” He paused. “Yes, yes . . . But have you heard 
none others named in these councils ?” He leaned forxvard a little, his 
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eyes intent upon Bellarion’s face. “None who are nearer to me ? Think 
well, Master Bellarion, and be not afraid to name names, however great.” 

Bellarion perceived here, almost by Instinct, the peril of excessive 
reticence. 

“Since they profess to labour on behalf of the Marquis Gian Giacomo, 
it is natural they should name him. But 1 have never heard it asserted 
that he has knowledge of their plot.” 

"Nor any other ?” The Marquis was singularly insistent. “Nor any 
other ?” 

Bellarion showed a blank face. "Why ? What other ?” 

"Nay, sir. I am asking you.” 

"No, highness," he answered slowly, a man perplexed. “I recall the 
mention of no other.” 

The Prince sank back into his chair, his searching eyes never quitting 
the other’s face. Then he committed what In a man so subtle was a 
monstrous indiscretion, giving Bellarion the explanation that he lacked. 

"You are not deep enough in their confidence yet. Return to their 
councils and keep me informed of all that transpires in them. Be diligent, 
and you shall find me generous.” 

Illarion was genuinely a^ast. “Your highness will delay to strike, 
when by delay you may imperil . . . ?” 

He was sternly silenced. "Is your counsel sought ? You understand 
what I require of you. You have leave to go.” 

“But, highness ! To return amongst them now, after openly coming 
here to you, w ill not be without its danger.” 

pic Regent did not share his alarm. He smiled again. 

"You have chosen a path of peril, as ! told you. But I will help you. 
1 discover that I have letters from Facino humbly soliciting my protection 
mr his adoptive son whilst in Casale. It is a position I cannot disregard. 
Facino is a great lord in Milan these days. My court shall be advised of 
U, and it will not be considered strange that I make you free of the palace. 
You will persuade your confederates that you avail yourself of my hos- 
pitality so that you may abuse it in their interests. That should satistV 

sec you here this evening. Now go with God.” 

Bellarion stumbl^ out distracted. Nothing had gone as he intended 
attw that too promising beginning. Perhaps had he not disclos^ himself 
as Facino Cane’s adoptive son, he would not have supplied the Regent 
with a pretence that should render plausible his comings and goings. 

the necessity for that disclosure was undeniable. His conduct had 
own metated by the ^nviclion that he could do for the Lady Valeria 
What she could not without self-betrayal do for herself. Confidently he 
Md counted upon instant action of the Regent's to crush the conspirators. 
Md M make the Princess safe from the net in which their crazy ambitions 

° entangle her. Instead, he had made the discovery — from the sin^e 

Regent— that the Marquis Theodore was already fully 
ri® of the conspiracy and of the identity of some, if 

not onhechiej^nspirators. That was why he had so readily accepted 

knftoJiyj 'fr: <i>sclosure agreed so completely with the Regent’s 

Knowicd^ that he had no cause to doubt Bellarion’s veracity. And 

intimate details, he readily believed true 
me rest of his story and the specious account of his own intervention in 



the affair. Possibly Bellarion’s name was already known to him as that 
of one of the plotters who met at Earbaresco’s house. 

Far. then, from achieving his real purpose, all that Bellarion had 
accomplished was to offer himself as another and apparently singularly 
apt instrument for the Regent's dark purposes. 

It was a perturbed Bellarion. a Bellarion who perceived in what 
dangerous waters he was swimming, who came back that noontide to 
Barbaresco’s house. 


CHAPTER X 

THE WARNING 

They were very gay that night at the hospitable court of the Marquis 
Theodore. A comedy was performed early in the evening, a comedy 
which Fra Seraftno in his chronicle describes as lascivious, by which he 
may mean no more than playful. Thereafter, there was some dancing in 
the long hall, of which the Regent himself set the example, leading forth 
the ugly but graceful young Princess of Morea. 

His nephew, the Marquis Gian Giacomo, followed with the Countess 
of Ronsecco, who would have declined the honour if she had dared, for 
the boy’s cheeks were Hushed, his eyes glazed, his step uncertain and his 
speech noisy and incoherent. And there were few who smiled as they 
observed the drunken antics of their future prince. Once, indeed, the 
Regent paused, grave and concerned of countenance, to whisper an 
admonition. The boy answered him with a bray of insolent laughter 
and flung away, dragging the pretty countess with him. It was plain to 
all that the gentle, knightly Regent found it beyond his power to control 
his unruly, degenerate nephew. 

Amongst the few who dared to smile was Messer Castruccio da 
Fenestrella, radiant in a suit of cloth of gold, who stood watching the 
mischief he had made. For it was he who had first secretly challenged 
Gian Giacomo to a drinking bout during supper, and afterwards urged 
him to dance with the pretty wife of stiff-necked Ronsecco. 

Awhile he stood looking on. Then, wearying of the entertainment, 
he sauntered off to join a group apart, of which the Lady Valeria was the 
centre. Her ladies, Dionara and Isotta, were with her, the pedant Corsario, 
looking even less pedantic than his habit, and a half-dozen gallants who 
among them made all the chatter. Her highness was pale, and there was 
a frown between her eyes that so wistfully followed her unseemly brother, 
inattentive of those about her, some of whom from the kindliest motives 
sought to distract her attention. Her checks warmed a little at the approach 
of Castruccio, who moved into the group with easy, insolent grace. 

“My lord is gay tonight,” he informed them lightly. None answered 
him. He looked at them with his flickering shifty eyes, a sneering smile 
on his lips. “So arc not you,” he informed them. “You need enlivening.” 
He thrust forward to the Princess, and bowed. “Will your highness 
dance ?” 

She did not look at him. Her eyes were fixed, and their glance went 
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beyond him and was of such intensity that Messer Castruccio turned to 
seek the object of that curious contemplation. 

Down the hall came striding Messer Aliprandi, the Orator of Milan, 
and with him a tall, black-haired young man, in a suit of red that was more 
conspicuous than suitable of fashion to the place or the occasion. Into 
the group about the Princess they came, whilst the exquisite Castruccio 
eyed this unfashionable young man with frank contempt, bearing his 
pomander^ll to his nostrils as if to protect his olfactory organs from 
possible offence. 

Messer Aliprandi. trimly bearded, elegant in his furred gown and 
suavely mannered, bowed low before the Lady Valeria 

“Permit me, highness, to present Messer Bellarion Cane, the son of 
my good friend Faemo Cane of Biandrate." 

It was the Marquis Theodore who had requested the Orator of Milan 
-as was proper, seeing that by reason of his paternity Bellarion was to be 
reg^^as Milanese— to present his assumed compatriot to her highness. 

Bellarion, modelling himself upon Aliprandi, executed his bow with 

cust'^r^nf^nlv of him : "He learnt manners and 

of ®P‘”y ^ ‘er^^ed a fluid 

in the jug of any circumstance. 

in hT!? f k inclined her head with no more trace of recognition 
m her face than there was In Bcllarion’s own. 

"d m graciousness, and then 

-d to Aliprandi. I did not know that the Count of Biandrate had 


turned 
a son. 


dorc who marfl “"*'1 this moment. It was the Marquis Theo- 

Aliprandi’s tone sorae- 

newooiSr^Tiin re^onsibility. But she turned affably to the 

TEiew Jie r^nnVo? she dissembled. 

I rejoiS in7he SiflfSc r u t"y^®tbers service once, as you will know, 
tale." greatness he has since achieved. It should make a brave 

“You shall fin of ,fo may judge by what I have read.’* 

stoi 7 of his advanwment” sir. I have often wished to hear the 

:^OTOmmaiid, highness." He bowed again. 

had no su^hTntei^L'^S’tri^/^ entertainment. But Bellarion. who 

* 

me Facta’o’s and^^rham ^ou shall show 

ladies to attend her. ^ commanded her 

^ of relief. 

mer<ywhichrh^spared“™"“hf,l^ari„Ss" 
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The door at the end of the hall stood open to the terrace and the 
moonlight. Thither the Princess conducted Bellarion, her ladies in close 
attendance. 

Approaching the threshold, they came upon the Marquis Gian 
Giacomo, reeling clumsily beside the Countess of Ronsecco, who was 
almost on the point of tears. He paused in his caperings that he might 
ogle his sister. 

“Where do you go, Valeria ? And who’s this long-shanks ?” 

She approached him. “You are tired, Giannino, and the countess, 
too. is tired. You would be better resting awhile.” 

“Indeed, highness !” cried the young countess, eagerly thankful. 

But the Marquis was not at all of his sister's wise opinion. 

“Tired ? Resting ! You're childish, Valeria. Always childish. 
Childish and meddlesome. Poking your long nose into everything. 
Some day you'll poke it into something that’ll sting it. And what will it 
look like when it’s stung ? Have you thought of that ?” He laughed 
derisively, and caught the countess by the arm. “Lxjt's leave long-nose 
and long-shanks. Ha ! Ha !” His idiotic laughter shrilled up. He was 
ravished by his own humour. He let his voice ring out that all might 
hear and share the enjoyment of his comical conceit. “Long-nose and 
long-shanks ! Long-nose and long-shanks ! 


“Said she to him, your long shanks I adore, 

Said he to her, your long nose I deplore.” 

Screaming with laughter, he plunged forward to resume the dance, 
trod upon one of his trailing exaggerated sleeves, tripped himself and went 
sprawling on the tesselated floor, his laughter growing still louder and 
more idiotic. A dozen ran to lift him. 

The Princess tapped Bellarion sharply on the arm with her fan of 
ostrich-plumes. Her face was like graven stone. 

“Come," she commanded, and passed out ahead of him. 

On the terrace she signed to her ladies to fall behind, whilst she drew 
her companion beyond earshot along the marble balustrade, whose moon- 
lit pallor was here and there splashed by the black tide of trailing plants. 

“Now, sir." she invited in a voice of icc, “will you explain this new 
identity, and your presence T’ 

He answered in calm level tones : “My presence explains itself when 
I tell you that my identity is accepted by his highness the Regent. The 
son of Facino Cane is not to be denied the hospitality of the Court of 
Montferrat.” 

“Then why did you lie to me when . . . ?” 

“No, no. This is the lie. This false identity was as necessary to gam 
admission here as was the painter’s smock I wore yesterday — another 
lie." 

“You ask me to believe that you . . Indignation choked her. 
“My senses tell me what you arc — an agent sent to work my ruin.” 

“Your senses tell you either more or less, or else you would not now 
be here." 

And then it was as if the bonds of her self-control were suddenly 
snapped by the strain they sought to bear. “Oh, God !” she cried out. 
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“l am near distraction. My brother . . She broke off on somcthine 
akin (0 a sob. - ^ 

Outwardly Bellarion remained calm. “Shall we take one thins at a 

lime . ^ Else we shall never be done* And I should not remain here too 
long with you/* 

you ’^*'^ the sanction of my dear uncle who sends 

“Even so.’* He lowered his voice to a whisper. “It is your uncle is 
my dupe, not you. 

“That is what I expected you to say.” 

I®?''® in/erence until you have heard me out. In- 
have Shown you once already, is not your strength.” 

to it save no expression 

f?nm hfm against the marble balustrade she looked away 

y^ hedges that were sharp black silhouettes against the faintly irradiated 

vnifwl c^^kmate them. But they perceived the move 

f they checkmate you. This proves what 

themselves" V^utnd 

ioc I instruments with which they go to work 

"> ^ 

^ ‘*^5^: “You sought ? You sought ?" Her 

you desire to save or sei^/me ?°^If "l^c 

C“w"reTjcsL'nger “?0 ' must account 

and ^e peril? ryour^«o^iS°w^ht^^^^ 

not?” ^ ^ forgotten. My servant. Sent by Providence, was it 

;;You are bitter, lady.” 

ftan a faint white biII?“'“Per1fa‘m {‘fi ‘' h‘“ ■""« 

He sighed *'orhaps I find you too sweet to be real.” 

it worth while comhiuSt ?-*^ opinion. Is 

;;«^ou,d be“ nTSng "VrcoSng.'-"'' 

desUoying?I5LSif‘!!?"^ could not do without 

pretended® Sn told her of his 

against his life, ° ’ fity^ng the Regent the names of those who plotted 

that” rok^'from the gasp of dread and dismay 

"Wm them*!” 

abandon the"? pS^ofTurferTf ^ 'f **t^y tiid not 

presented mysetf m Faci^^cLnVi When I 

« r-acino canes adopted son I was readily believed— 


because the Regent cared little whether it were true or not, since in me 
he perceived the very agent that he needed." 

"Ah, now at last we have something that does not strain belief !” 

"Will it strain belief that the Regent was already fully informed of 
this conspiracy ?" 

"What ?” 

"Why else should he have trusted or believed me ? Of his own 
knowledge he knew that what I told him was true.” 

"He knew, and he held his hand ?" Again the question was made 
scornful by unbelief. 

"Because he lacked evidence that you, and through you, your brother, 
were parlies to the plot. What to him are Barbaresco’s shabby crew ? 
It is the Marquis Gian Giacomo who must be removed in such a manner 
as not to impair the Lord Regent's credit. To gather evidence am I now 
sent." 

She tore an ostrich-plume from her fan in her momentary passion. 

"You do not hesitate to confess how you betray each in turn : Bar- 
baresco to the Regent, the Regent to me, and now, no doubt, me to the 
Regent." 

"As for the last. Madonna, to betray you I need not now be here. 
I could have supplied the Regent with all the evidence he needs against 
you at the same lime that I supplied the evidence against the others.” 

She was silent, turning it over in her mind. And because her mind 
was acute she saw the proof his words afforded. But because afraid, she 
mistrusted proof. 

"It may be part of the trap," she complained. "If it were not, why 
should you remain after denouncing my friends ? The aims you pretend 
would have been fully served by that." 

His answer was prompt and complete. 

"If I had departed you would never have known the answer of those 
men whom you trust, nor would you have known that there is a Judas 
amongst them already. It was necessary to warn you." 

"Yes," she said slowly. “I sec, I think." And then in sudden revolt 
against the conviction he was forcing upon her, and in tones which if low 
were vehement to the point of fierceness : "Necessary !" she cried, echo- 
ing the word he had used. "Necessary! How was it necessary ? Whence 
this necessity of yours ? A week ago you did not know me. Yet for 
me, who am nothing to you, whose service carries no reward, you pretend 
yourself prepared to labour and to take risks involving even your very 
life. That is what you ask me to believe. You suppose me mad, I 
think." 

As she faced him now she fancied that a smile broke upon that face 
so indistinctly seen. His voice, as he answered her, was very soft. 

"It is not mad to believe in madness. Madness exists, Madonna. 
Set me down as suffering from it. The air of the world is proving too 
strong and heady perhaps for one bred in cloisters. It has intoxicated 
me, 1 think.” 

She laughed chillingly. "For once, you offer an explanation that goes 
a little lame. Your invention is failing, sir." 

"Nay, lady ; my understanding," he answ-ered sadly. 

She set a hand upon his arm. He felt it quivering there, which sur- 
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prised him almost as much as the change in her voice, now suddenly 
halting and unsteady. 

“Messer Bellarion, if my suspicions wound you, set them down to 
my distraction. It is so easy, so dangerously easy, to believe what we 
destre to believe.” 

**n you’ve slept on what I’ve said, 

you 11 find your safety lies in trusting me.” 

^ concerned with safety only ? Tonight you saw my 

“I saw. If that is Messer Casiruccio’s work ” 
“Castruccioisbutatool. Come, sir. We talk in Vain.” She began to 
-I waiting ladies. Suddenly she p^sed. 

tanSr im * must or I shall go mad in this ugly 

flhn^ •» ^ •‘*^*^* you are not true, if you win my trust only to 

ab^e It and work the evil will of the Regent, then God will surely punish 

‘I think so, too,” he breathed. 

“what shall you say to my uncle ?” 

«5Slii ® Barbarcsco or else you withheld it from me.” 

^^onall you come again ?” 

**• what remains to do ?” 

cenS from (he group of which he was the 

•*f Bellarion by the arm drew him apart a litilc 

mist/us^s r^e 0 ? him! “kther she 

suTe of fil r ® nothing of Barbaresco.” 

dentiak "Procure cre- 

irom Barbarcsco and try again. It should be easy, so.” 
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CHAPTER XI 

UNDER SUSPiaON 

Ss swarmed“ahmu 'h^ TT’® whole com- 

ihe mezzanine and entered the long dusty room 

fiera Casella and th^^ gripped at once between the 

those o^y man >o«ks nor 

who confronted him oilv of Barbaresco, 

“Whi.r» i,r, ?“y falsely suave of manner 

j he had need of his wits 
"Oh^K® cont'empt in his stare. 

no wit to inform your .^h, you have eyes ; but 

you all 1” ^tist you I God help 

«c wrenched at the ariM that held him. “Let me go, fools.” 
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Barbarcsco licked his lips. His right hand was held behind his back. 
Sicnlthily almost ho came a step nearer, so that he was very close. 

“Not until you tell us where you have been. Not then unless you tell 
us more." 

Hcllaricn's sneer became more marked : but no fear showed in his 
glance. “Where I have been, you know. Hence these tragical airs. I’ve 
been to Court.” 

“To w hat end, Bollarion ?” Barbaresco softly questioned. The others 
preserved a frozen, watchful silence. 

“To betray you, of course.” He was boldly ironical. “Having done 
so, I return so that you may slit my throat.” 

Spigno laughed and released the arm he held. 

“I, for one, am answered. I told you from the first I did not believe 
it.” 

Casella, however, hung on fiercely. “Til need a clear answer before 
I ” 

“Give me air, man,” cried Bellarion impatiently, and wrenched his 
arm free. “No need to maul me. Til not run. There are seven of you 
to prevent me, and reflection may cool your humours. Reflect, for in- 
stance, that if I were running I should not have come back.” 

“You tell us what you would not or did not do. We ask you what 
you did,” Barbaresco insisted. 

“Til tell you yet another thing I would not have done if my aim had 
been betrayal. 1 should not have gone openly to Court so that you miglit 
hear of my presence there.” 

"The very argument I employed,” Spigno reminded them with some- 
thing of Bellarion’s own scorn in his manner now. “Let the lx)y tell 
his tale.” 

They muttered among themselves. Bellarion crossed the room xmder 
their black looks, moving with the fearless air of a man strong in the sense 
of his own integrity. He slid into a chair. 

“Tlierc is nothing to tell that is not self-evident already. I went to 
carry your message to the Princess Valeria ; to point out to her the posi- 
tion of checkmate in which you hold her ; to make her realize that, being 
committed to this enterprise, she cannot now either draw back or dictate 
to us the means by which our aims are to be reached. All this, I rejoice 
to tell you, I have happily accomplished.” 

Again it was Barbaresco who was their spokesman. “All this we may 
believe when you tell us why you chose to go to Court to do it, and how, 
being what you represent yourself to 1^, you succeeded in gaining 
admission.” 

“God give me patience with you, dear Saint Thomas !” said Bellarion, 
sighing. “I went to Court because the argument I foresaw with the 
Princess was hardly one to be conducted furtively behind a hedge. It 
threatened to be protracted. Besides, for furtive dealing, sirs, bold and 
open approaches are best when they arc possible. They were possible 
to me. It happens, sirs, that I am indeed the adoptive son of Facino 
Cane, and I perceived how I might use that identity to present myself at 
Court and there move freely.” 

A dozen questions rained upon him. He answered them all in a 
phrase. 
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“The ambassador of Milan, Messer Aliprandi, was there to sponsor 
me.” 

There was a silence, broken at last by Barbaresco. “Aliprandi may 
have been your sponsor there. He cannot be your sponsor here, and 
you know it.” 

“Ay,” growled white-haired Lungo. “An impudent tale !” 

“And a lame one,” added Casclla. “If you had this means of going 
to Court, why did you wait so long to seize it ?” 

“Other ways were open on former occasions. You forget that Madonna 
Valena was not expecting me ; the garden gate would not be ajar. And 
I could not tlus time go as a painter, which was the disguise I adopted on 
the last occasion. Besides, it is too expensive. It cost me five ducats.” 

Agam their questions came together, for it was the first they heard of 
the disguise which he had used. He told them at last the story. And he 
saw that it pleased them. 

"Why did you not tell us this before ?” quoth one. 

Mlanon shnigged. “Is it important ? So that I was your Mercury 
did It matter m what shape I went ? Why should I trouble you with trivial 
things ? Besides, let me remind you— since you can’t perceive it for 
you^lve^lhat if I had betrayed you to the Marquis Theodore, the 
Capt^ of Justice would now be here in my place/’ 

^rried otos wifh him:” vehemence 

^ungo. nor Barbaresco. 
ewS ^ sudden memory had stirred In him. His blue 

great red cheeks. 

amanuensis recognized in you the palace 

hjs (ianger, and learnt the lesson that a lie may 

^ But of the apprehensioohe 
suddenly felt, no trace revealed itself upon his countenance 

the other What then? Neither Identity contradicU 
avouch me.’^^ remember, pray, that Messer Aliprandi was there to 

n said again, and sternly 

Cane r ^ ^ ‘•'a adoplive son of Facino 

are my •> ‘‘ ^0“ ^an afford it your sands 

he spoke. ^eUa answered him, his fingers on his dagger as 

his shrewd^Satfon?^«. particular thing 

good horse!*’ Cigliano it is no more than a day’s ride on a 
him Facino left in^e Mnvem°s wre* 

name ?” cned Caiija, sneering. “Is that aU the proof ?” 
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“All if the man who goes is a fool. If not, he may obtain from the 
Abbot a minute description of this Bellarion. If more is needed. I’ll give 
you a note of the clothes I wore and the gear and money with which I 
left the Grazie, that you may obtain confirmation of that, too.” 

But Barbaresco was impatient. “Even so, what shall all this prove ? 
It cannot prove you true. It cannot prove that you are not a spy sent 
hither to betray and sell us.*' 

“No,” Bellarion agreed. “But it will prove that the identity on which 
I won to Court is what I represent it, and that will be something as a 
beginning. The rest — if there is more — can surely wait.” 

“And meanwhile . . . ?” Casella was beginning. 

“Meanwhile, I am in your hands. You're never so bloodthirsty that 
you cannot postpone murdering me until you’ve verified my tale ?” 

That was what they fell to discussing among themselv^, there in his 
very presence, affording him all the excitement of watching the ball of 
his fate tossed this way and that among the disputants. 

In the end, the game might have gone against him but for Count 
Spigno, who laboured Bellarion’s owm argument that if he had betrayed 
them he would never have incurred the risk of returning amongst them. 

In the end they deprived Bellarion of the dagger which was his only 
weapon, and then Barbaresco, Casella and Spigno jointly conduct^ him 
above-stairs to a shabby chamber under the roof. It had no windows 
whence an evasion might be attempted, and was lighted by a gla^ oblong 
some ten feet overhead at the highest part of the sharply sloping ceiling 
It contained no furniture, nor indeed anything beyond some straw and 
sacking in a corner, which he was bidden to regard as his bed for that 
night and probably for the next. 

They pinioned his wrists behind him for greater safety, and Casella 
bade him to be thankful that the cord was not being lightened about his 
neck instead. Upon that they went out, taking the light with them, 
locking the door, and leaving him a prisoner in the dark. 

He stood listening to their footsteps receding down the stairs, then he 
looked up at the oblong of moonlight in his ceiling. If the glass were 
removed, there would be room for a man to pass through and gain the 
roof. But considering the slope of it, the passage might as easily lead to 
a broken neck as to liberty, and in any case he had neither the power nor 
the means to reach it. 

He squatted upon the meagre bedding, with his chin almost upon ms 
knees, in an attitude of extreme discomfort, making something in the 
nature of an assessment of his mental and emotional equipment. Seen 
now from the point of view of cold reason to which danger had sharply 
brought him. his career since leaving the peace of the Grazie a week ago 
seemed fantastic and incredible. Destiny had made sport with him. 
Sentimentality had led him by the nose. He had mixed himself in the 
affairs of a Slate through which he was no more than a wayfarer, because 
moved to interest in the fortunes of a young woman of exalted station, 
who would probably dismiss his memory with a sigh when she came to 
learn how his throat had been cut by the self-seeking fools with whom so 
recklessly she had associated herself. It was. he supposed, a manifestation 
of that romantic and unseasonable phenomenon known as chivaliy. l| 
he extricated himself alive from this predicament, he would sec to it that 
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whatever follies he committed in the future, chivalry would cerlainlv not 
te found amonpt them. Expenence had cured him of any le.ining> in 
that direction. It had also inspired doubts of the infallibility of his syllo- 
gism on the subject of evil. He suspected a flaw in it somewhere For 

^'pidTylSnt -- 

He shifted his position, stretched himself out, and lay on his sid' 
contemplating the pateh of moonlight on the floor, and sp<^:ulating upori 
his chances of winning out of this death-trap. Of ihSe he took a? 
optimtslic view. The assistance upon which Bellarion chiefly counted 
was that of the traitors amongst the conspirators, whom he strovfvLinlv 

u ^^aviour that evening. Spigno had lien 

advocating Bellarion's cause, had procured him^," 
Spigno was one of the first to spring upon him da^-^er in 
™uld ‘he traitor, whoever ^ m1|ht be 

b^no m-® a^hS' He'rS°himsclf 
turned his head in the direcfiL pinioned wrists, and 

creasing rhomb if I cht ^ but in- 

stand with the next hcart^beS doorway and to under- 

pushed open. ” stealthily 

cmSi ^fwr^-^f£MhaUoutt!Si^’v^ acquaintance with the 

inspired by thV iwintni chilled his spine ; fear 

here cante so^rrreone 

to live an a^°as hetwtched^^lflo^^/ seconds Bellarion seemed 

which inercised in aTtf bm harHii ) S^'P faint light 

fom of a man si Slid thro, ph l^v " Then the shadowy 

the veiled light he^^id ®^’ ^ ^ ^ tl'scermble m the faint glow from 

fcte'&2e •;. ’ 9“L'‘ ’ Make no sonnd I" 

which was thudding"n hKoaf ^ no ‘ ff """“u- BcHarion's heart. 

As quietly aTlr hLh k! suffocate him. 

and partially^ irwiluoent^anH*^"®'^’ * m closed again ; a thin 





CHAPTER XII 


COUr^T SPIGNO 

Spigno sti ihc lantern on the floor and came forward. 

"No need to talk," he muttered. “Roll over so that T can free your 
hands." He drew his dagger and with it cut Bellarion’s bonds. 

“Take off your shoes. Make haste." 

Bellarion squatted upon his bedding, and with blundering fingers still 
numbed from the thong he removed his footgear. His wits worked briskly, 
and it was not at all upon the subject of his escape that they were busy. 
Despite his late resolves, and although still far from being out of peril, 
with the chance of salvation no more than in sight, he was already at his 
knight-errantry again. 

He stood up at last, and Spigno was whispering urgently. 

“Wait! We must not go together. Give me five minutes to win clear ; 
then follow." 

Bellarion considered him, and his eyes were very grave. 

“But when my evasion is discovered . . he was beginning. Spigno 
impatiently broke in, explaining hurriedly : 

“I am the last they will suspect. The others are all here tonight. But 
1 pleaded urgent reasons why I could not remain. 1 made a pretence of 
departing, then hid below until all w'ere asleep. They will be at each 
other's throats in the morning over this.” He smiled darkly in satisfaction 
of his cunning. “I'll take the light. You know your way about this 
house better than I do. Tread softly when you come." 

He was turning to take up the lantern when Bellarion arrested him. 

“You'll wait for me outside ?" 

“To what end ? Nay, now. There is no purpose in that." 

“Let me come with you, then. If I should stumble in the dark they’ll 
be upon me." 

“Take care that you do not." 

“At least leave me your dagger since you take the light." 

“Here, then." Spigno unsheathed and surrendered the weapon to 
him. 

Bellarion gripped the hill. With very sombre eyes he considered the 
Count. The latter was turning aside again for the lantern. 

“A moment," said Bellarion. 

"What now ?" 

Impatiently Spigno faced once more the queer glance of those dark eyes, 
and in that moment Bellarion stabbed him. 

It was a swift, hard-driven, merciful stroke that found the unfortunate 
man’s heart and quenched his life before he had time to realize that U 
was threatened. 

, Without a sound he reeled back under the blow. Bellarion’s left arm 
went round his shoulders to case him to the ground. But Spigno’s limbs 
sagged under him. He sank through Bellarion’s embrace like an empty 
sack and then rolled over sideways. 

The murderer choked back a sob. His legs were trembling like empty 
hose with which the wind makes sport. His face was leaden-hued and his 
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sight was blurred by (ears. He went down on his knees beside the dead 
Count, turned him on his back, slraiglitcncd out the twitching limbs, and 
folded the arms across the breast. Nor did he rise when this was done. 

In slaying Count Spigno he had performed a necessary act— necessary 
to the service to which he had dedicated himself. Thus at a blow he had 
shattered the instrurnent upon which the Marquis Theodore was depend- 
ing to ^encompass his nephew s ruin ; and the discovery tomorrow of 
Spigno s death and Bellarion’s own evasion, in circumstances of un- 
fathomable mystery, must strike such terror into the hearts of the con- 
spirators that there w’ould probably be an end to the plotting which served 
no purpose but to advance the Regent’s schemes. 

Yet despite these heartening relleciions, Bellarion could not shake off 
his horror. He had done murder, and he had done it in cold blood 
deli^rate and calculatingly. Worse than all-his convent-rearing 
asserting itself here— he had sent a man unshriven to confront his Maker 

laLn'^hfm wn.Sd ■ ""k r'!" had over! 

he remained on his knees, and with joined hands praved 
^r^.P^^^ionately for the repose of the soul which he had d^es- 
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forw aril, and at the foot of that flight they confronted each other, Bellar- 
ion’s way barred by the gentleman of Casale, who loosed at sight of him 
a roar that roused the house. 

Barbarcsco was in bedgowTi and slippers, a candle in one hand, his 
serv ant following at his heels. He was unarmed. But not on that account 
could he shirk the necessity of tackling and holding his fugitive, whose 
flight was an abundant advertisement of his treachery, and whose evasion 
now might be attended by direst results. 

He passed the candle to his servant and flung himself bodily upon 
Bcllarion, pinning the young man’s arms to his sides and roaring lustily 
the while. Bcllarion struggled silently and grimly in that embrace, which 
was like the hug of a bear : for, despite his corpulence, Barbarcsco was 
as strong as he was heav^. But the grip he had taken, whilst having the 
advantage of pinning down the hand that held the dagger, was one that 
it is impossible long to maintain upon an opponent of any vigour ; and 
before he could sufticicntly bend him to receive his weight, Bellarion had 
broken loose. Old Andrea, the servant, having set the candle upon the 
floor, was running in now to seize Bcllarion’s legs. He knocked Andr^ 
over, winded by a well-directed kick in the stomach, then swung aloft his 
dagger as Barbarcsco rushed at him again. It was in his mind, as he 
afterwards declared, that he did not desire another murder on his soul 
that night. But If another murder there must be, he preferred that it 
should not be his own. So he struck without pity. Barbarcsco swerved, 
throwing up his right arm to parry the blow, and received the long blade 
to the hilt in his fleshy forearm. 

He fell back, clapping his hand to the bubbling wound and roaring 
like a bull in pain, just as Casella, almost naked, but sword in hand, came 
bounding down the stairs with Lungo and yet another following. 

For a second it seemed to Bcllarion that hc-had struck too late. If 
he attempted now to regain the staircase he must inevitably be cut off, and 
how could he hope w ith a dagger to meet Casella’s sword ? Then, on a 
new thought, he darted forward and plunged into the long room of that 
mezzanine. He slammed the door and shot home the bolts before Casella 
and Lungo brought up against it on the other side. 

He uncovered at last his lantern and set it down. He dragged the 
heavy table across the door so as to reinforce it against their straining 
shoulders. Then, snatching up the cloak in which the lantern had been 
muffled, he made for the window and threw it open. 

He paused to pul on his shoes, what time the baffled conspirators were 
battering and straining at the door. Then he forced the naked dagger as 
far as it would go into the empty sheath that dangled from his own belt 
and lied a corner of the cloak securely to one of the stone mullions so 
that some five or six feet of it dangled below the sill. On to this sill he 
i»-.limbcd, turned, knelt and laid hold of the cloak with both hands. 

He had but to let himself down hand over hand for the len^h of 
cloth, and then only an easy drop of a few feet would lie between himself 

But even as he addressed himself to this, the house door below 
was opened with a clatter, and out into the street sprang two of the 

conspirators. , ... 

He groaned as he looked down upon them from his precarious position, 
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whilst they, in Uieir shirts, capering fantastically as it seemed to him In the 
shaft of light tliat cut athwart the gloom from the open door brandished 
their glittering blades and waited. 

Since there could be no salvation in climbing back, he realized that 
he was at the end of the wild career he had run since leaving (he peace 
of the Graae a week ago. A week ! He had lived a lifetime in that w eek 
looked more than once in the face of death. He thought of 

autem plurima 

bella . What would he not give now to be back in the peace of that 

As he hung there, between two deaths, he sought to compose his mind 

soul for Judgment by an act of contrition for 
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CHAPTER XIII 
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the Regent and his niece were to be seen in that hall of justice, the latter 
aloft in the gallery, the former in a chair placed on the dais alon^lde of 
the Podesia’s seat of state. The Regent's countenance was grave, his brow 
thouglitful. This \Nas proper to the occasion, but hardly due to the causes 
supposed by the spectators. Disclosures now inevitable might win him 
an increase of the public sympathy he enjoyed. But because premature 
they temporarily wrecked his real aims, wrecked in any case by the death 
of his agent Spigno. 

There were other notabilities present. Messer Aliprandi, who had 
expressly postponed his departure for Milan, was seated beside the 
Regent, ^hind them against the grey stone wall lounged a glittering 
group of courtiers. In which Castruccio da Fenestrclla was conspicuous. 

In the body of the court seethed a crowd composed of citizens of 
almost every degree, rigidly kept clear of the wide space before the dais 
by a dozen men-at-arms forming a square with partisans held horizontally. 

On the left of the Podcsta, who was clothed in a scarlet robe and wore 
a flat round scarlet cap that was edged with miniver, sat his two assessors 
in black, and below these two scriveners. The Podest^ himself, Angelo 
de' Ferraris, a handsome bearded man of fifty, was a Genoese, to cornply 
with the universal rule throughout Italy that the high office of justiciary 
should ever be held by one who was a forei^er to the State, so as to 
ensure the disinterestedness and purity of the justice he dispensed. 

Some minor cases had briefly been heard and judged, and the court 
now awaited the introduction of that prisoner who was responsible for 
this concourse above the average in numbers and quality. 

He came in at last, between guards, tall, comely, with thick, glossy 
black hair that fell to the nap>e of his neck, his brave red suit considerably 
disordered and the worse for wear. He was pale from lack of sleep, for 
he had spent what was left of the night in the town-gaol among the 
vermin-infested scourings of Casalc, where he had deemed it prudent to 
maintain himself awake. Perhaps because of this, too, he suffered a 
moment’s loss of his admirable self-command when upon first entering 
there he found himself scanned by eyes so numerous and so varied. For 
an instant he paused, disconcerted, experiencing something of that shyness 
which is a mixture of mistrust and resentment peculiar to wild creature^ 
But the emotion was transient. Before it could be remarked, he had 
recovered his normal poise and advanced to the place assigned him on 
the broad stone flags, bowed to the Regent and the Podcsti. then waited, 
his head high, his glance steady. 

On the hush that fell came the Podesta’s voice, sternly calm. 

“Your name ?“ 

“Bellarion Cane.” Since that was the name he had given himself 
when he had sou^l the Regent, the lie must be maintained. It was 
dangerous, of course. But dangers hemmed him in on every side. 

“Your father’s name ?” 

“Facino Cane is my adoptive faihcr’s name. The name of my-carnal 
parents I do not know.” 

Desired to explain nimsclf, he did so ; and his explanation was a model 
of brevity and lucidity. It bore witness to a calm which argued to his 
listeners an easy conscience. But the Podcsta was to deal with certain 
fac s rather than uncertain personal impressions. 
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‘‘You came hither a week ago in the company of one Lorenzaccio da 
Trino, a bandit with a price on his head. To this, one of my officers who 
is present bears witness. Do you deny it ?” 

“I do not. It is possible for an honest man to travel in the comoanv 
of a rogue.” ^ 

“You were with him at a house in the district of Casale where a theft 
was committed and the owner of which was subsequently murdered here 
in the Hostelry of the Stag by this same Lorenzaccio whilst in your 

company. The murdered man recognized you before he died. Do vou 
confess to this ?” 

“Confession implies sin and the seeking of forgiveness. I admit the 
tacts treely. They nowise contradict my previous statement. But that 
IS not a confession.” 

innocent of evil why did you run away from my 
officer ? Why did you not remain and state then what you have stated 
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appearance were against me. I acted upon impulse, and 
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Maybe, said the Podesta grimly. “But not as closely as you are to 
study It now.” Messer de’ Ferraris, too, could deal in sarcasm. 

t An officer, with excitement spr^d upon his face, came bustling into 
the^court, but paused upon perceiving that the justiciary was speaking. 

Your accuser,” ^id Messer de’ Ferraris, “you have heard already, 
or at least his accusation, which I have pronounced to you. That accusa- 
tion you arc now required to answer.” 

Required ? said Bellarion, and all marvelled at the calm of this man 
who knew no fear of persons. “By what am I so required ? Not by the 
jaw which prescribes that an accused shall hear his accuser in person and 

given leave to question him upon his accusations. Your excellency 
should not be impatient that I stand upon the rights of an accused. Let 
Messer Barbarcsco come forth, and out of his own mouth he shall destroy 
his falsehood.” 

His manner might impress the general, but it did not conciliate his 
judge. 

“Why. rogue, do you command here ?” 

“The law docs," said Bellarion, “and I voice the law.” 

“You voice the law !“ The Podest^ smiled upon him. “Well, well I 
I will be patient as you bid me in your impudence. Messer Barbaresco 
shall be heard.” There was an infinite threat in his tone. He leaned back 
and looked round the court. "Let Messer Barbaresco stand forth.” 

Tliere was a rustle and mutter of expectation through the court, for 
this stiff-necked young cockerel promised to give good entertainment. 
Then the excited officer who had lately entered thrust forward into the 
open space. 

“Excellency, Messer Barbaresco is gone. He left Casale at sunrise, 
as soon as th.c gates were opened, and with him went the six whose names 
wcic on Messer Bernabo’s list. The captain of the Lombard Gate is 
here to speak to it.” 

Bellarion laughed, and was sternly bidden to remember where he 
stood and to observe the decencies. 

The captain of the Lombard Gale stood forth to confirm the other’s 
tale. A party of eight had ridden out of the town soon after sunrise, 
taking the road to Lombardy. One who rode with his arm in a sling he 
had certainly rcco^i^ed for my Lord Barbaresco, and he had certainly 
recognized three others whom he named, and a fourth whom he knew for 
Barbarcsco's servant. 

Tlie Regent stroked his chin and turned to the Podest^ who was 
clearly taken aback. 

“Why was this permitted ?” he asked sternly. 

The Podesta was ill at ease. “1 had no news of this man’s arrest until 
long after sunrise. But in any case it is not usual to detain accusers.” 

‘To detain them, no. But to lake certain precautions where the 
features arc so peculiar.” 

“Their peculiarity, highness, with submission, becomes apparent only 
in this flight.” 

The Regent sank back in his chair, and his pale blue eyes were veiled 
behind lowered lids. “Well, well ! I interrupt the course of justice. The 
prisoner waits.” 

A little bcw'ildcred, not only by the turn of events, but by the Regent’s 
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altitude, ihe Podesli addressed Bellarion with a lessening of judicial 
sternness. 

‘‘You have heard, sir, that your accuser is not here to soeak in person ” 
Again Bellarion laughed. “I have heard that he has spoken His 
flight is an eloquent testimony to the falsehood of his charge.” 

‘‘Sir, sir,” the Podesta admonished him. ‘‘You arc to satisfy this 
court. You arc to afford us your own version of what look place that 
the ends of justice may be served.” 

Now here \vas a change of lone, thought Bellarion. and he was no 
longer addressed contemptuously as ‘Vogue”. He look full advantage of it. 

Fr. ni ^ t? testify , Why, so I will,” He looked at the Regent and 
found the Regent s eyes upon him, stern and commanding in a face that 

‘‘But there is little to which I can speak, for I do not know the cause 
of the quarrel that broke out between Count Spigno and Messer Bar- 
baresco. I was not present at the beginnings. I was drawn to it by the 
uproar, and when I arrived Count Spigno was already dead. At sight 
of me, perhaps I was a witness and might inform against th^m 

I was set upon by Messer Barbaresco and his friends. I wounded B^- 
baresco and so got away, locking myself in a room. I was escaping thence 
by a Nvindow when the watch came up. That is all I can sa?* ® 
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“Can any man do belter than the truth ?“ demanded Bellarion firmly, 
and in the circumstances impudently. “You ask me to explain things 
that are outside my knowledge." 

‘■We shall see." The tone was a threat. “The hoist has often been 
known to stimulate a. man's memory and to make it accurate." 

“The hoist ?" Bellarion's spirit trembled, for ail that his mien 
preserved its boldness. He looked again at the Regent, this time for 
succour. The Regent was whispering to Messer Aliprandi, and almost at 
once the Orator of Milan leaned forward to address the Podest^. 

“May 1 speak a word in your court, my lord ?“ 

The Podesia turned to him in some surprise. It was not often that 
an ambassador intervened in the trial of a rogue accused of theft and 
murder. 

“At your good pleasure, my lord." 

“With submission, then, may I beg that, considering the identity 
claimed by this prisoner and the relationship urged with his Magnificence 
the Count of Biandrate. the proceedings against him be suspended until 
this identity shall have been tested by ordinary means ?” 

The ambassador paused. The Podesta, supreme autocrat of justice, 
had thrown up his head, resentful of such very definite interference. But 
before he could answer, the Regent was adding the weight of his support 
to the orator’s request. 

“However unusual this may be. Messer de' Ferraris," he said in his 
quiet, cultured voice, “you will realize with me that if the prisoner's identity 
prove to be as he says, and if his present position should be the result of 
a chain of unfortunate circumstances, we should by proceeding to extremes 
merely provoke against Montferrat the resentment of our exalted friend 
the Count of Biandrate." 

Thus it was demonstrated to Bellarion how much may hang upon a 
man’s wise choice of a parent. 

The Podestii bowed his head. There was a moment’s silence before 
he spoke. 

“By what means is it proposed that the accused’s pretended identity 
shall be tested ?" 

It was Bellarion who spoke. “I had a letter from the Abbot of the 
Crazie of Cigliano, which this Lorenzaccio stole from me. but which the 
officer ” 

“We have that letter," the Podesti interrupted, his voice harsh. “It 
says nothing of your paternity, and for the rest it can prove nothing until 
you prove how it was acquired !" 

“He claims," Aliprandi interposed again, “to come from the Convent 
of the Grazic of Cigliano, w here Messer Facino Cane placed him some 
years ago. It should not be difficult, nor greatly delay the satisfaction of 
justice, to seek at the convent confirmation of his talc. If it is confirmed, 
let one of the fathers who knows him attend here to say whether this is 
the same man." 

The Podesta combed his beard in silence. “And if so ?’’ he inquired 
at last. 

“Why, then, sir, your mind will be delivered at least of the prejudice 
created by this young man's association with a bandit. And you will be 
in better ca.se to judge his share in last night’s events.” 
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There, to the general disappointment, ended for the moment the odd 
affair of Bellarion Cane, which in the ^sclosures it foreshadowed had 
promised such unusual entertainment. 

The Regent remained in court after Beliarion’s removal, lest it be 
supposed that his interest in the administration of justice had been con- 
fined to that case alone. But Messer Aliprandi withdrew, as did most of 
those others who came from the palace, and amongst them, ibale and 
troubled, went the Princess Valeria. To Dionara she vented soniclhios 
of her dismay and anger. 

‘‘A tWef, a spy, a murderer,” she said. “And I trusted him that he 
might ruin all my hopes. I have the wages of a fool.” 

'f he were what he claims to be ?” Madonna Dionara asked her. 
Would that make him any less what he is ? He was sent to spy on 
me. that he might discover what was plotting. My heart told me so. Yet 
to the end I heeded rather his own false tongue.” 

But if he were a spy, why should he have urged you to break off 
relahons with these plotters ?” 

It ^ revelation of my intentions. 

u murdered Spigno— Spigno the shrewdest, the most loyal 
and trustworthy of them all— Spigno upon whom I depended to curb their 

yet to give them audacity in season. And this vile 
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is the contradiction ? Yet I dare to proi?hesy. This Messer Bellan’on will 
not again be brought to trial. The means will be afforded him of breaking 
prison.” 


CHAPTER XIV 

EVASION 

Bellarion was returned to the common gaol, wnich was perched hi^ 
upon the city's red wall, to herd once more with the vile pariahs there 
incarcerated. But not for long. Within an hour came an order for his 
removal to a diminutive stone chamber whose barred, unglazed window 
looked out upon a fertile green plain through which the broad silvery 
ribbon of the River Po coiled its way towards Lombardy. 

Thither, a little later in the afternoon, came the Marquis Theodore to 
visit him in quest of the true facts. Bellarion lied to him as fluently as he 
had lied earlier to the Podcst^. But no longer with the same falsehoods. 

His talc now went very near the truth. He had come under the 
suspicion of the conspirators last night as a result of his visit to court. 
Explanations had been demanded, and he had afforded them as he exactly 
stated. But conscience making cowards of the conspirators, they bound 
him and locked him in a room until from Cigliano they should have con- 
firmation of his tale. Count Spigno, fearing that his life might be in 
danger, came in the night to set him free. 

“Which leads me to suspect,” said Bellarion, ‘‘that Count Spigno, too, 
was an agent of your potency’s. No matter. I keep to the events.” 

The conspirators, he continued, were more watchful than Spigno 
suspected. They came upon the twain just as Bcllarion’s bonds had been 
cut, and Spigno had, fortunately, thrust a dagger into his hand. They fell 
upon Spigno, and one of them — the confusion at the moment did not 
l>ermit him to say which — stabbed the unfortunate Count. Bellarion 
would have shared his fate, but that he hacked right and left with fist 
and dagger, wounding Barbaresco and certainly one other, possibly two 
others. Thus he broke through them, flung down the stairs, locked himself 
in the room on the mezzanine, and climbed out of the window into the 
arms of the watch. 

“If your highness had not desired me to go to court, this would not 
have happened. But at least the conspirators are fled and the conspiracy 
is stifled in panic. Your highness is now safe.” 

“Safe !” His highness laughed hard and cruelly. There was now in 
his mien none of that benignity which Montferral was wont to admire in 
it. The pale blue eyes were hard as steel, a furrow at the base of his 
aquiline nose rendered sinister and predatory the whole expression of 
his countenance. 

“Your blundering has destroyed the evidence by which I might have 
made myself safe.” 

“My blundering ! Here’s justice ! Besides, if I were to give the 
evidence I withheld from the Podcsiil, if I were to give a true account of 
what happened at Barbaresco’s ” 

‘‘If you did that !” The Regent interrupted angrily. “How would it 
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look, do you suppose ? A vagrant rogue, the associate of a bandit, was 
closeted yesterday with me, and so far received my countenance that he 
was bidden to court. It would disclose a plot, indeed. It would be said 
that I plotted to fashion evidence against my nephew. Do you think that 
I have no enemies here in Casale and elsewhere in Montferrat besides 
Barbaresco and his plotters ? If Spigno had lived, it would have been 
different, or even if we had Barbaresco and the others and could now 
wring the truth from them under torment. But Spigno is dead and the 
others gone." 

Bellarion deemed him bewildered by his own excessive subtleties. 

“Does Barbarcsco’s flight give no colour to my tale ?" he asked quietly. 

“Only until some other tale is told, as told it would be. Then what of 
the word of a rascal like yourself ? And what of me who depend upon 
the word of so pitiful a knave ?" 

"Your highness starts at shadows." Bellarion was almost contemp- 
tuous.^ “In the end it may be necessary to tell my talc if I am to save my 


The Regent’s look and tone made Bellarion feel cold. 

Your neck ? Why, what docs your neck matter ?" 

More to me than anybody else’s." 

The Regent sneered, and the hard eyes grew harder still, “You be- 
come inconvenient, my friend." 

u ‘V. Regent feared lest investigation should 

^ c actually fostered the conspiracy for purposes of his 
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And at about the same time Bellarion, having found a fisherman to 
pul him across the Pa beyond Frassinetto, \%’as trudging mechanically 
along, safe now in the territory- of Milan. But his thoughts went back to 
Montferral and the Princess Valeria. 

“In her eyes I am a rogue, a trickster, a spy. and perhaps worse, which 
rnatiers nothing ; for in her eyes I never could have been anything that 
signifies. Nor does it really matter that she should know why Spigno 
died. Let her think what she will. I have made her and her brother safe 
for the present.’' 

That night he lay at an inn at Candia and reflected that he lay there 
at the Princess Valeria's charges, for he still possessed three of the five 
ducats she had gi\en him for his needs. 

“Some day." he said, “! shall repay that loan.” 

Next morning he was up betimes to resume at last in earnest his sorely 
inlerrupied journey to Pavia. But he found that the Muses no longer 
beckoned him as alluringly as hitherto. He had in the last few days tasted 
stronger waters than those of Caslalia's limpid spring. He had also made 
the discoverv' that in fundamental matters all his past learning had but 
served to lead him astray. He questioned now his heresy on the score of 
sin. It was possible that, after all, the theologians might be right. Whether 
sin and evil were convertible terms he could not be sure. But not only 
was he quite sure that there was no lack of evil in the world ; he actually 
began to wonder if evil w ere not the positive force that fashions the desti- 
nies of men, w hilst good is but a form of resistance which, however strong 
remains passive, or else, when active, commonly operates through evil 
that it may ultimately pre\ail. 

So much for his syllogism which had seemed irrefragable. It had 
fallen to dust at the first touch of worldly experience. Yet. for all his 
apprehension of the world’s wickedness, it was with a sigh of regret that 
he turned his back upon it. The school of living, striving men called him 
now with a voice far stronger than that of Pavia and the learned Chryso- 
laras, and reminded him that he was pledged to a serx ice which he could 
not yet consider fully rendered. 


BOOK II 

CHAPTER 1 

TtlE MIRACLE OF THE tXXJS 

Bellarion took his way through the low-lying and insalubrious marsh- 
lands about Mortam. where the rice-fields flourished as they had flourished 
almost e\er since the grain was first introduced from China some three 
hundred years before. It touched his imagination to know himself 
treading the soil of the great State of Milan, a state which Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti had raised to such heights of fame and power. 

From the peace which Gian Galeazzo had enforced at home, as much 
as from his conquest abroad, there had ensued a prosperity such as Milan 
had never known before. Her industries throve apace. Her weavers of 
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silk and wool sent their products to Venice, to France, to Flanders and 
to England; the work of her armourers was sought by all Europe ; great 
was the trade driven with France in horses and fat Lombardy cattle. 
Thus the wealth of the civilized world was drawn to Milan, and such was 
the development there of banking, that soon there was scarcely an im- 
portant city in Europe that had not its Lombard Street, just as in every 
city of Europe the gold coins of Gian Galeazzo, bearing his snake device, 
circulated freely, coming to be known as ducats, in honour of this first 
Duke of Milan. 

His laws, if tinctured by the cruelty of an age which held human lives 
cheap, were, nevertheless, wise and justly administered ; and he knew 
how to levy t^es that should enrich himself without impoverishing his 
subjects, peraivmg with afl intuition altogether beyond his age that ex- 
ce^ivc taxation serves but to dry up the sources of a prince's treasury 
His w^Ith he spent with a staggering profusion, creating about himself 
an environment of b^uty, of art, and of culture which overwhelmed the 
K English of his day with the sense of their own 

if ** *“ enlisting into his service the 

soldiers of his time ; and, by reducing a score of petty tyrannies and 

were his dominions become 
Northern Italy, and justified their 
roy™ crowl ^ kingdom and himself to the assumption of the 

thedalSie^^t^L'!^ Melagnano, where he had shut himself up to avoid 

prepays 

approach, wfs 

the redoubtable Gian GaleazM the demanded For in the death of 

perceived their opportun tr^h^st GiSn 

gusted with the vacUlatSn^ ti?/* Galeazzo s great captains, dis- 
creature now of this p^v now 

bis inheritance by wrewMne awil^ S* 'be disintegration of 

static for thcmselv^ FWe ®e^ri^rm^^^ independent 

Galeazzo had so latoriouVbSdt iw? '*'^‘Pated all that Gian 

helped him to build the on^v^onl ^ the great soldiers who had 

bastard Gabricllo the govemo.?Kfn?nhe loyal-sharing with the 

Count of Biandratc. whom BenSion Cane, 

father. • ’ aelJarion had in his need adopted for his 

l^e mo^ow"found^a\^^^ night from Casale. and on 

Ticino, then took the road to AhK^^^™ across the broad waters of the 
P0«es5ed a hunting ^^^'^‘^Srasso. where the Lords of MUan 
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He sang as he tramped ; not from any joyousness of heart, but to 
dispel the loneliness that increased upon him with every step that took him 
from Casalc towards this great city of Milan, this Rome of the North, 
which it was his intention to view on his way to Pavia. 

Beyond Abbiategrasso. finding that he was growing footsore on the 
hard and dusty road, he forsook it for the meadows, where fat cattle, the 
like for which of bulk he had never seen, were contentedly grazing, ^rly 
in the afternoon, by one of the many watercourses that here intersected 
the ground, he sat munching the bread and cheese which he had stuffed 
into his scrip before leaving Abbiategrasso. 

From the wood crowning the slight eminence beyond the stream came 
presently a confused sound of voices, human and canine, a cracking of 
whips and other vaguer noises. Suddenly the figure of a man all in brown 
broke from the little belt of oaks and came racing down the green slope 
towards the water. He was bareheaded, and a mane of black hairstreamed 
behind him as he ran. 

He was more than midway across that open space between wood and 
water when his pursuers came in sight ; not human pursuers, but three 
great dogs, three bloodhounds, bounding silently after him. 

And then from the wood emerged at last a numerous mounted com- 
pany led by one who seemed little more than a boy, very richly dressed 
in scarlet and silver, whose h.arsh and strident voice urged on the dogs. 
Of those who followed, the half perhaps were gay and richly clad like 
himself, the rest were grooms in leather, and two of them as they rode 
held each in leash si.x straining, yelping hounds. Immediately behind the 
youth who led rode a powerfully-built fellow, black-bearded and black- 
browed. on a big horse, wielding a whip with a long lash, who seemed 
neither groom nor courtier and yet something of both. He, too, was 
shouting, and cracking that long whip of his to urge the dogs to bring 
down the human quarry before it could reach the water. 

But terror lent wings to the heels of the hunted man. He gained the 
edge of the deep sluggish stream a dozen yard.s ahead of the hounds, and, 
without pause or backward glance, leapt wide and struck the water cleanly, 
head foremost. Through it he clove, swimming desperately and strongly, 
using in the effort the last remnants of his strength. After him came the 
dogs, taking the water almost together. 

Bellarion, in horror and pity, ran to the spot where the swimmer must 
land and proffered a hand to him as he reached the bank. The fugitive 
clutched it. and was drawn vigorously upwards. 

“May God reward you, sir !“ he gasped, and again, in a voice of 
extraordinary fervour, considering how little really had been accom- 
plished : “May God reward you !“ Then he dropped on hands and 
knees, panting, exhausted, just as the foremost of the dogs came clambering 
up the slippery clay of the bank, to receive in its throat the dagger with 
which Bellarion awaited it. 

A shout of rage from across the water did not deter him f rom slitting 
the throat of the second dog that landed, and he had hurled the body of 
it after the first before that cavalcade brought up on the far side, vociferous 
and angry. 

The third dog, however, a great black-and-ycllow hound, had climbed 
the bank whilst Bellarion was engaged with the second. With a deep- 
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throated growl it was upon him in a leap which bore him backwards and 
stretched him supine under the brute’s weight. Instinctively Bellarion 
flung his left arm across his throat to shield it from those terrible fangs, 
whilst with his ri^t he stabbed upwards into the beast’s vitals. There was 
a howl of pain, and the dog shrank together a little, suspending its attack. 
Bellarion stab^d again, and this time his dagger found the beast’s heart. 
It sank down upon him limp and quivering, and the warm gushing blood 
soaked him from head to foot. He heaved aside the carcass, which was 
almost as heavy as a man’s, and got slowly to his feet, wondering uneasily 
what mi^t be the sequel. 

The young man in red and silver was blaspheming horribly. He paused 
to scream an order. 

“Loose the pack on them ! Loose the pack, Squarcia !“ 

But the big man addressed, on his own responsibility, had already 
decided on action of another sort. From his saddle-bow he unslung an 
arbalest, which was ready at the stretch, fitted a bolt, and levelled it at 
Bellarion. And never was Bellarion nearer death. It was the youth he 
had compassionated who now saved him, and this without intending it. 

Having recovered something of bis breath, and urged on by the terror 

of those dread pursuers, he staggered to his feet, and without so much as 

a backward glance was moving off to resume Ws flight. The movement 

caught the eye of the black-browcd giant, Squarcia, just as he was al^ut 

to loose his shaft. He swung his arbalest to the fugitive, and as the cord 

hurled the young man span round and dropped with the bolt in his 
brain. 


Before Squarcia had removed the stock from his shoulder to wind the 
^pon for the second shot he intended, he was slashed across the face 
by t he whip of young rcd-and-sil ver. 

“By the ^nes of God ! Who bade you shoot, brute beast ? My 

Will you baulk me of sport, you son of a 

*hat ?’’ He broke into 
*rom which might be extracted an order to the 
grooms to unleash the beasts they held. 

®‘*her by blasphemy or whiplash, interposed. 

befor^ll "'or® your^^ 

as they dimb the^bTnk;^" ^ ® 

^08 “POf* him, the beast I” 
must OTCrtakl f«t Bellarion realized the fate that 

loathinriAnH h flight. Fcar in him Nvas blenl with 

evAhe STnhf monsters who hunted men like stags. 
could not ruthlessly slain under his eyes, it 

young^mi'e?.*' Squarcia turned ??his 

** ® yonder, Lord Duke.” 

A duke^hU absorption of Bellarion’s feeling, 
of subles a?d^?oiLk I whose lan^age was the langua^ 

Bellarion of Milan ? And 
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Four grooms were spurring away towards the ford, and across the 
stream came the thunder of Squarcia’s voice, as the great ruffian again 
levelled his arbalest. 

“Move a step from there, my cockerel, and you’ll stand before your 
Maker.” 

Through the ford the horses splashed, the waters, shrunken by a pro- 
tracted drought, scarce coming above their fetlocks. And Bellarion, 
waiting, bethought him that, after all, the real ruler of Milan was Facino 
Cane, and look the daring resolve once more to use that name as a 
scapulary. 

When the grooms reached him they found themselves intrepidly con- 
fronted by one who proclaimed himself Pacino’s son, and bade them 
sternly have a care how they dealt with him. But if he had proclaimed 
himself son of the Pope of Rome it would not have moved those brutish 
oafs, who knew no orders but Squarcia’s and whose intelligence was no 
higher than that of the dogs they tended. With a thong of leather they 
attached his right wrist to a stirrup and compelled him, raging inwardly, 
to trot with them. He neither struggled nor protested, realizing the 
futility of both at present. At one pan of the ford the water rose to his 
thighs, whilst the splashing of the horses about him added to his dis- 
comfort, But thou^ soaked in blood and water, he still carried himself 
proudly when he came to stand before the young Duke. 

Bellarion beheld a man of revolting aspect. His face was almost 
embryonic, the face of a man prematurely born whose features in growing 
had preserved their half-modelled shape. A bridgeless nose broad as a 
negro’s splayed across his fresh-complexioned face immediately above the 
enormous purple lips of a shapeless mouth. Round, pale-coloured eyes 
bulged on the very surface of his face ; his brow was sloping and shallow, 
and his chin receded. From his handsome father he inherited only the 
red-gold hair that had distinguished Gian Galeazzo. 

Bellarion stared at him, fascinated by that unsurpassable ugliness, and, 
meeting the stare, a frown descended between the thick sandy eyebrows. 

“Here’s an insolent rogue ! Do you know who I am ?” 

“I am supposing you to be the Duke of Milan,” said Bellarion in a 
lone that was dangerously near contempt. 

“Ah ! You are supposing it ? You shall have assurance of it before 
we are done with each other. Were you supposing it when you slew my 
dogs ?” 

“Not when I perceived that you hunted with them deliberately.” 

“Why so ?“ 

“Could I suspect that a prince should so hunt a human quarry ?’’ 

“Why, you bold dog . . .“ 

“Your highness knows my name !“ 

“Your name, oaf ? What name ?” 

“What your highness called me. Cane,” Thus again, with more 
effectiveness than truth, did he introduce the ideniiiy that had served so 
well before, “I am Bellarion Cane, Facino Cane’s son.” 

It was an announcement that produced a stir in that odd company. 

A handsome, vigorous young man in mulberr>’ velvet, who carri^ a 
hooded falcon perched on his left wrist, pushed forsvard on his tall black 
horse to survey this blood-smeared ragamuffin with fresh interest. 
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The Duke turned to him. 

“You hear what he says, Francesco ?” 

‘‘Aye ; but I never heard that Facino had a son.” 

‘‘Oh, some by-blow. No matter.” A deepening malice entered his 
evil countenance. The mere fact of Bellarion’s parentage would give an 
added zest to his maltreatment. For deep down in his dark soul Gian 
Maria Visconti bore no love for the great soldier who dominated him. 
“We’ll rid Facino of the inconvenient incubus. Fall back there, you 
others. Line the bank.” 

The company spread itself in a long file along the water’s edge, like 
beaters, to hinder the quarry’s escape in that direction. 

Grirn fear took hold of Bellarion. He had shot his bolt, and it had 
missed its mark. He was defenceless and helpless In the hands of this 
monster and his bestial crew. At a command from the Duke they loosed 
the thong that bound him to the stirrup, and he found himself suddenly 
alone and free, with more than a glimmering in his niind of the ghastly 
fate intended for him. 

“Now, rogue,” the Duke shrilled at him. ‘‘Let us sec you run.” He 
swung to Squarcia. “Two dogs,” he commanded. 

^uarcia detached two hounds from a pack of six which a groom was 
holding m leash. Taking each by its collar, he went down on one knee 

Duke’s command for their release. 

Bellanon meanwhile had not moved. In fascinated horror he watched 

these preparations, almost incredulous of their obvious purport. He was 

not to know that the love of the chase, which had led Bemabb Visconti 

to frame game laws of incredible barbarity, had been transmitted to his 

grandson in a form that was loathsomely depraved. The deer and the 

wild boar which had satisfied the hunting instincts of the terrible Bemabb 

wre inadequate for the horrible lusts of Gian Maria ; the sport their 

yt^ded could not compare in his eyes with the sport to be drawn 

IL' ® r j ® quarries, to which his bloodhounds were trained 

by being fed on human flesh. 

1 him. "In a moment 

throat.” But he laughed slobberingly over {he 

Tf 'n/ended to befool the wretched vicL with a 
false hope that should stimulate him to a^ord amusement. 

kno^ ^ ^ he had never 

should never know again, in whatever guise he might find 

instinctively, in a 

hi ha7?o^i*;f r'"?* him before 

^narS" decked and 

SniS- monster 

him^lllj!’''®’ *^*"8 cheated, swore at 

Squarcia.* enough, highness, when I loose the dogs,” growled 

“Let go, then." 

As Bellarion stood there, the breeze ruffling the hair about his neck, 
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the hounds bounded forward. His senses swam, a physical nausea 
possessed him. Yet, through swooning reason, he resolved to olfer no 
resistance, so that this horror might be the sooner ended. They would 
leap for his throat, he knew, and so that he let them have their way, it 
would speedily be done. 

He closed his eyes. He groaned. “Jesus !” And then his lips began 
to shape a prayer, the first that occurred to him, mechanically almost : 
“In mano tuas, Domine . . .“ 

The dogs had reached him. But there was no impact. The eager, 
furious leaps with which they started had fallen to a sedate and hesitating 
approach. They sniffed the air, and, at close quarters now, they crouched 
down, nosing him, their bellies trailing in the grass, their heavy tails 
thumping the ground, in an attitude of fawning submission. 

There were cries of amazement from the ducal party. Amazement 
filled the soul of Bellarion as he looked down upon those submissive 
dogs, and he sought to read the riddle of their behaviour ; thought, in- 
deed, of divine interventions, such as that by which the saints of God had 
at times been spared from the inhumanities of men. 

And this, too, was the thought of more than one of the spectators. 
It was the thought of the brutal Squarcia, who, rising from the half- 
kneeling attitude in which he had remained, now crossed himself mechan- 
ically. 

“Miracle !“ he cried in a voice that was shaken by supernatural fears. 

But the Duke, looking on with a scowl on his shallow brow, raged fortli 
at that. The Visconti may never have feared man ; but most of them had 
feared God. Gian Maria was not even of these. 

“We’ll test this miracle, by heavens !’’ he cried. “Loose me two more 
dogs, you fool.” 

“Highness . . Squarcia was beginning a protest. 

“Loose two more dogs, or I’ll perform a miracle on you.” 

Squarcia’s fear of the Duke overwhelmed his fear of the supernatural. 
With fumbling, trembling fingers he did as he was bidden. Two more 
dogs were launched against Bellarion, incited by the Duke himself with 
his strident voice and a cut of his whip across their haunches. 

But they behaved even as the first had behaved, to the increasing awe 
of the beholders, but no longer to Bellarion’s awe or mystification. His 
wits, recovered from their palsy, had found a physical explanation for 
the sudden docility of those ferocious beasts. Right or wrong, his con- 
clusions satisfied him, and it was without dread that he heard the Duke 
raging anew. So long as they sent only dogs against him, he had no cause 
for fear. 

“Loose Messalina,” the Duke was screaming in a frenzy that thickened 
his articulation and brought froth and bubbles to his purple lips. 

Squarcia was protesting, as were, more moderately, some of the 
members of his retinue. The handsome young man with the falcon opined 
that here might be witchcraft, and admonished his highness to use caution. 
“Loose Messalina,” his highness repeated more furiously insistent. 

“On your highness’s head the consequences,” cried Squarcia, and 
released that ferocious bitch, the fiercest of all the pack. 

But whilst she came loping towards him, Bellarion, grown audacious 
in his continued immunity, was patting the heads and flanks of the dogs 
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already about him and speaking to them coaxingly, in response to which 
they leapt and barked in friendliness. When, presently, the terrible 
Messalina was seen to behave in the same fashion, the excitement in the 
Duke’s following shed its last vestige of restraint. Opinions were divided 
between those who cried “Miracle !’’ with the impious yet credulous 
Squarcia, and those who cried “Witchcraft with Messer Francesco 
Looate, the gentleman of the falcon. 

In the Duke’s own mind some fear began to stir. Whether of God or 
Devil, only supernatural intervention could explain this portent. 

He spurred forward, his followers moving with him ; and BcUarion, 
as he looked upon the awe-stricken countenances of that ducal company, 
was moved to laughter. Reaction from his palsy of terror had come in a 
mental exaltation, like the glow that follows upon immersion in cold 
water. He was contemptuous of these fellows, and particularly of Squarcia 
and his grooms who, whilst presumably learned in the ways of dogs, were 
yet incapable of any surmise by which this miracle miglit be naturally 
explained. Mockery crept into that laugh of his, a laugh that brought 
the scowl still lower upon the countenance of the Duke. 

“What spell do you weave, rascal ? By what artifice do you do this ?“ 
Spells ?’* Bellarion stood boldly before him. He chose to be 
mysterious, to feed their superstition. He answered with a proverb that 
made play upon the name he had assumed. “Did I not lei! you that I 

That is all the magic you have here.” 
evasion,” said Donate, like one who thinks aloud. 

Tvj ^ sidelong glance of irritation. “Do I need to 

TO told ? Then to Bellarion : “This is a trick, rogue. God’s blood ! 
^ ^ fooled. What have you done to my dogs ?” 

Pf^fved their love,” said Bellarion, waving a hand to the great 
beasts that still gambolled about him. 

‘‘Aye, aye, but how ?” 

I ^ anyone know how love is deserved of man or beast ? 

pack. There’s not a dog in it will do more than 
lick my hands. Dogs,” he added, again with a hint at mysteries, “have 

perceptions oft denied to men.” 

singular exaltation, laughed again as 
" • Ah 1 Who shall say ?” . * » 

The Duke empurpled. “Do you mock me, filth ?” 

th«‘ afraid of wizardry, laid a hand upon his arm. But 
Srit v«.. 2^1®^ admonitory grasp. “You shall yield me your 
“Call turned to the gaping Squarcia. 

An S, this knave fast. Fetch him along.” 

cam/ oil! hi* gentlemen, leaving the grooms to 

mSds ?? reltictantly, despite Squarcia’s com- 

consSineH^v repugnance, the kenncl-master was 

hTOl and wv the task in hand. He whistled the dogs to 

fiSKn aS5tS)st SSy approached 

of the orders of his highness,” he said in the resigned voice 

had !? and his following 

most reached the wood, and were out of earshot. 
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“It is the Duke who does this,*’ that black -browed scoundrel excused 
himself. “I am but the instrument of the Duke.” And cringing a little, 
he proceeded to do the pinioning, but lightly, so that the thong should not 
hurt the prisoner — a tenderness exercised probably for the first time in 
his career as the villainous servant of a villainous master. His hands 
trembled at the task, which again was a thing that had never happened 
yet. The truth is that Squarcia was inspired by another fear as great as 
his dread of the supernatural. On both counts he desired to stand well 
with this young man. 

He cast a glance over liis shoulder to satisfy himself that the grooms 
were out of earshot. 

“Be sure,” he muttered in his dense black beard, “that his excellency 
the Count of Biandrate shall know of your presence within an hour of 
our arrival in Milan,” 


CHAPTER II 

FACING CANE 

On the ground that they had far to travel, but in reality to spare this un- 
welcome prisoner, Bellarion was mounted on the crupper of Squarcia’s 
great horse, his lightly pinioned wrists permitting him to hang on by the 
kennel-master’s belt. 

Thus he made his first entrance into the fair city of Milan as dusk was 
descending. Some impression of the size and strength of it Bellarion 
gathered when, a couple of miles away, they made a momentary hall on 
a slight eminence in the plain. And though instruction had prepared him 
for an imposing spectacle, it had not prepared for what he actually beheld. 
He gazed in wonder on the great spread of those massive red walls, re- 
flected In a broad navigable moat, which was a continuation of the 
Ticinello, and. soaring above these, the spires of a half-dozen churches, 
among which he was able from what he had read to identify the slender 
belfry of Sant’ Eusiorgio and the octagonal brick and marble tower, sur- 
mounted by its headless gilded angel, belonging to the church of Saint 
Gothard, built in honour of the sainted protector of the gouty by the 
gout-ridden Azzo Visconti a hundred years ago. 

They entered the city by the Norta Nuova, a vast gateway, some of 
whose stonework went back to Roman times, having survived Barbarossa’s 
vindictive demolition nearly three centuries ago. Over the drawbridge 
and through the great archway they came upon a guardhouse that was in 
itself a fortress, before whose portals lounged a group of brawny, bearded 
mercenaries, who talked loudly amongst themselves in the guttural 
German of the Cantons. Then along Borgo Nuovo, a long street in which 
palace stood shoulder to shoulder with hovel and which, though really 
narrow — by comparison with other streets of Milan — app>eared generously 
broad to Bellarion. The people moving in this thoroughfare were as 
oddly assorted as the dsvcllings that flanked it. Sedately well-nourished 
opulent men of the merchant class, glittering nobles attended by armed 
lackeys with blazons on their breasts, some mounted but more on fool, 
were mingled here with aproned artisans and with gaunt ragged wretches 
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of both sexes whose aspect bespoke want and hunger. For there was little 
of the old prosperity left in Milan under the rule of Gian Maria. 

Noble and simple alike stood still to bare and incline their heads as 
the Duke rode past. But Bellarion, who was sharply using his eyes, 
perceived few faces upon which he did not catch a reflection, however 
fleeting, of hatred or of dread. 

From this long street they emerged at length upon a great open space 
that was fringed with elms. On its northern side Bellarion beheld, amid 
a titanic entanglement of poles and scaffolding, a white architectural mass 
that was vast as a city in itself. He knew it at a glance for the great 


cathedral that was to be the wonder of the world. It rose on the site of 
the old basilica of Saint Ambrose, dedicated to Marine Nascenti : a 
votive offering to the Virgin Mother for the removal of the curse upon the 
motherhood of Milan, as a result of which the women bore no male 
children, or, if they bore them, could not bring them forth alive. Gian 
Galeazzo had imagined his first wife, the sterile Isabella of Valois, to lie 
under the curse. Bellarion wondered what Gian Galeazzo thought of 
the answer to that vast prayer in marble when his second wife Caterina 
brought forth Gian Maria. There are, Bellarion reflected, worse afflictions 
than sterility. 

Gian Galeazzo had perished before his stupendous conception could 
be brought to full fruition, and under his degenerate son the work was 
anguishing, and stood almost suspended, a monument as much to the 
niisrule as to his father’s colossal ambition and indomitable will. 

They crossed the great square, which to Bellarion, learned in the his- 
tory of the place, was holy ground. Here in the now vanished basilica 
the great Saint Augustine had been baptized. Here Saint Ambrose, that 
Roman prefect upon whom the episcopate had been almost forced, had 
entrenched himself in his great struggle with the Empress Justina which 
marked the beginnings of that strife between Church and Empire still 
kept alive by Guelph and Ghibbeline after the lapse of a thousand years. 

rianking the rising cathedral stood the old Brolctto, half-palace, 
iwii-stronghold, which from the days of Matteo Visconti had been the 
residence of the Lords of Milan. 

rode under the portcullis Into the great courtyard of the Arrengo, 

nacfili • L aspect from its surrounding porticoes, and 

^cd into the inner quadrangle known as the Court of St. Gothard. 
nwe the company dismounted, and to Lonate, who held his stirrup for 
the palaw issued his orders concerning the prisoner before entering 

for win after sup^°^ announced, should make entertainment 

conducted to a stone cell underground, which was 

rnSn ^ a twilight of high 

DcrvarfM massive door. It was very cold and 

of the fungoid odour. Tbe darkness and chill 

too He was very hungry, 

day and ^ courage, for he had eaten nothing since mid* 

to offer him ® crust of bread did his gaolers have the charity 

At long length— at the end of two hours or more— the Duke’s magni- 
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ficence came to visit him in person. He was attended by Messer Lonaie 
and four men in leather jerkins, one of whom was Squarcia. His highness 
sought to make up in gaudiness of raiment for what he lacked of natural 
endowments. He wore a trailing high-necked velvet houppelande, one 
half of which was white, the other red, caught about his waist by a long- 
tongued belt of fine gold mail that was studded with great rubies. From 
waist to ground the long gown fell open as he moved, showing his legs, 
which were cased the one in white the other in scarlet. They were the 
colours of his house, colours from which he rarely departed in his wear, 
following in this the example set him by his illustrious sire. On his head 
he wore a bulging scarlet cap tufted at the side into a jagged upright mass 
like a cock's comb. 

His goggling eyes measured the prisoner with a glance which almost 
sent a shudder through Bellarion. 

“Well, rogue ? Will you talk now ? Will you confess what was the 
magic that you used ?’’ 

“Lord Duke, I used no magic.” 

The Duke smiled. “You need a Lenten penance to bring you to a 
proF>er frame of mind. Have you never heard of the Lent of my inven- 
tion ? It lasts for forty days, and is a little more severe than mere fasting. 
But very salutary with obstinate or offending rogues, and it teaches them 
such a contempt of life that in the end they were usually glad to die. We’ll 
make a beginning with you now. I dare make oath you'll be as sorry that 
you killed my dogs as that my dogs did not kill you.” He turned to 
Squarcia. “Bring him along,” he commanded, and stalked stiffly out. 

They thrust Bellarion into a larger stone chamber that was as an ante- 
rwm to the cell. Here he now beheld a long wooden engine, standing 
high as a table, and composed of two oblong wooden frames, one enclosed 
within the other and connected by colossal wooden screws. Cords trailed 
from the inner frame. 

The Duke growled an order. 

“Lay the rogue stark.” 

Without waiting to uniruss his points, two of the grooms ripped away 
bis tunic, so that in a moment he was naked to the waist. Squarcia stood 
aloof, seeking to dissemble his superstitious awe, and expecting calamity 
or intervention at any moment. 

The intervention came. Not only was it of a natural order, but it 
was precisely the intervention Squarcia should have been expecting, since 
it resulted from the message he had secretly carried. 

The heavy studded door at the top of a flight of three stone steps 
swung slowly open behind the Duke, and a man of commanding aspect 
paused on the threshold. Although close upon fifty years of age, his 
moderately tall and vigorous shapely frame, bis tanned shaven face, 
squarely cut, with prominent bone structures, his lively dark eyes and his 
thick fulvid hair, gave him the appearance of no more than forty. A gown 
of mulberry velvet edged with brown fur was loosely worn over a dress of 
great richness, a figured tunic of deep purple and gold with hose of the 
colour of wine. 

A moment he stood at gaze, then spoke in a pleasant, resonant voice, 
its lone faintly sardonic. 

“Upon what beastliness is your highness now engaged ?” 
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The Duke span round ; the grooms stood arrested in their labouts. 
The gentleman came sedately down the steps. 

“Who bade you thither ?’’ the Duke raged at him. 

“The voice of duty. First there is my duty as your Governor, to see 
that 

“My Governor I” Sheer fury rang in the ccltoing words. “My 
Governor ! You do not govern me, my lord, though you may govern 
MQan. And you govern that at my pleasure, you'll remember, I 
am the master here. It is I who am Duke. You'll be wise not to 
forget it.” 

“Perhaps I am not wise. Who shall say what is wisdom ?’’ The tone 
wntinued level, easy, faintly 'mocking. Here was a man very sure of 
himself — too sure of himself to trouble to engage in argument. “But 
there is another duty whose voice I have obeyed— parental duty. For 
they tell me that this prisoner, with whom you are proposing to be merry 
aficr your fashion, claims to be my son.” 

“They tell you? Who told you?” There was a threat to that 
unlmown person m the inquiry, 

“Can I remember ? A court is a place of gossip. When men and 
a piece of unusual knowledge they must be airing it. It 

VO* whether you, too. had heard of 

1 pleasant voice was suddenly hard : it was the 

for whn.Mh?v ’ intimidated. 

in ajSsVre did so 

dogsl^ you not hear that he slew my 

2“^®® of tf^em, and bewitched the others.” 

althoughTu^iMS'"!'^ you Lord Duke, at the same time, since. 

npon hta"wi,hon.To much « "iTdi^r^ 

dominioils ?” ' ^ Am I not lord of life and death in my 

wf ^ ‘"^ou are . . 

"Go you, and take yo^emSTou 

;;Bur.hf a^Tqu^Ko 

“If you wlu presumptuous, Facino.” 

T^e^Duk^’s differently,” 

bcatenbyit.hcs^ng sXnhftn^vT'’ 

waited untU the men had gone, then quicUy admonished the 
them is as dan^^iJs^Ss^U b ^081^*^ *T°h** 

One of these fiw (bwfthe d^ nf *MM your highness before, 

yottf throat.” "'rU turn upon you and tear out 

“Onyo^fw^o^^^unty^^rSu-lord orrr'®^ almost choked. 

Milan IS not quite Ssfni »h^» * To be Duke of 

Huiie me same thmg as to be God. You should remcn her 
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it. J}s changed his tone. “That man you were hunting today 

beyond Abbiate was Francesco da Pusteria, I am told.” 

“And this rogue who calls himself your son attempted to rescue him 
and slew three of my best dogs ...” 

“He w^as doing you good service, Lord Duke. It would have been 
better if Pusteria had escaped. As long as you hunt poor miscreants 
guilty of theft or violence or of no worse crime than being needy and 
hungry, retribution may move slowly against you. But when you set 
your dogs up-jn the sons of a great house you walk the edge of an 
abyss. * 

Do 1 so ? Do I so ? Well, well, my good Facino, as long as a 
Pusteria remains above ground, so long shall my hounds be active. I 
don t forget that a Pusteria was castellan of Monza when my mother died 
there. And you that hear so much gossip about the town and court must 
have heard what is openly said : that the scoundrel poisoned her.” 

Facino looked at him with such grim significance that the Duke’s high 
wlour faded under the glance. His face grew ashen. “By the Bones of 
God !” he was beginning, when Facino interrupted. 

“This young man here was not to know your motives. Indeed, he 
did not know you were the leader of that vile hunt. All that he saw was a 
fellow-crcaiure inhumanly pursued by dogs. None would call me a 
gentle, humane man. But I give you my word. Lord Duke, that he did 
what in his place I hope I should have had the courage to do myself. I 
honour him for it. Apart from that, he told you that his name was Cane. 
It IS a name that deserves some respect in Milan, even from the Duke.” 
His voice grew cold and hard as steel. “Hunt tlic Pusteria all you please, 
magnificent, and at your own peril. But do not hunt the Cane w'ithout 
first giving me warning of the intention.” 

He paused. The Duke, slow-wiiicd ever, stood between shame and 
rage before him, silent. Facino turned to Bellarion, his tone and manner 
expressing contempt of his ducal master. “Come, boy. His highness 
gives you leave. Put on your tunic and come with me.” 

Bellarion had wailed in a fascinated amusement that held a deal of 
fear, based on the conviction that he escaped Scylla to be wrecked upon 
Charybdis. For a long moment he gazed now into that indolently, good- 
humoured, faintly mocking countenance. Then, with mechanical obedi- 
ence, he look up the garment which had been reduced almost to rags, and 
followed the Count of Biandratc from that stone chamber. 

Sedately Facino went up the narrow staircase with no word for the 
young man who followed in uneasy wonder and dread speculation of 
what was now to follow. 

In a fine roorn that was hung with Flemish tapestries and olhcnvisc 
furnished with a richness such as Bellarion had never yet beheld, lighted by 
great candles in massive gilt candlesticks that stood upon the ground, the 
masterful Facino dismissed a couple of waiting lackeys, and turned at last 
to bestow a leisurely scrutiny upon his companion. 

“So you have the impudence to call yourself my son,” he said, between 
question and assertion. “It seems I have more family than I suspected. 
But I felicitate you on your choice of a father. It remains for you to tell 
me upon whom I conferred the honour of being your mother.” 

He threw himself into a chair, leaving Bellarion standing before him, a 
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* * • A 1 tunic pulled closely about him. his flesh 

showing m the gaps. 

“To be frank, my lord, in ray anxiety to avoid a violent death I over- 
stated our relationship.” 

“You overstated it ?” The heavy eyebrows were raised. The humour 
of the countenance became more pronouncedly sardonic. “Let me iudee 
the extent of this overstatement.” ^ 

“I am your son by adoption only." 

face^^'™ eyebrows in a frown, and all humour passed from the 

^ ^ have got me a son 

P®* IS always possible. I was young once, faith 

have adopted 

another man s child without being aware of it." 

Bellarion, judging his man, staked all upon the indolent 

he thought to per. 

SfrankT^ ^ ^^^^wered him with a studied ex^ 

* 1 not yours.” And then totemoer 

the impudence of that, he added : *'1 adopted you, my lord in mv hour of 

invoSTnretntseTf 

thatfifflarTn^vV^?® considered him, half-angrily, so 

“"sSs- , ~ ™=V“£..S“ “ ^ 

r™m dglfan^fofhTs he had 

this question, did he mention his answer to 

had made there airkdy of pScino^s^namo and the use he 

of that day in the meadows by AbbiaX^o “J!', ^'.^'Sht to the events 
bve. and partieniarly to that of Be"S&uS;?;^SXL‘‘X^S; 


Facino listened in incredulity, although it agreed with the tale he had 
already heard. 

“\^at patron did you adopt to protect you there ?” he asked, between 
seriousness and derision. “Or did you use magic, as they say.” 

“1 answered the Duke on that score with more literal truth than he 
suspected when 1 told him that dog docs not eat dog.” 

“How ? You pretend that the mere name of Cane ?“ 

“Oh no. I reeked — I stank of dog. The great hound I had ripped 
up when it was upon me had left me in that condition, and the other 
hounds scented nothing but dog in me. The explanation, my lord. lies 
between that and miracle.” 

Facino slowly nodded. “And you do not believe In miracles ?” he asked. 

“Your lordship's patience with me is the first miracle I have 
witnessed.” 

“It is the miracle you hoped for when you adopted me as your father ?” 

“Nay, my lord. My hope was that you would never hear of the 
adoption.” 

Facino laughed outright. “You’re a frank rogue,” said he, and heaved 
himself up. "Yet it would have gone ill with you if I had not heard that a 
son had suddenly been given to me.” To Bellarion’s amazement, the 
great soldier came to set a hand upon his shoulder ; the dark eyes, whose 
expressions could change so swiftly from humour to melancholy, looked 
deeply into his own. “Your attempt to save Pusterla’s life without 
counting the risk to yourself was a gallant thing, for which I honour you, 
and for which you deserve well of me. And they are to make a monk of 
you, you say ?” 

“TTial is the abbot's hope.” BcIIarion had flushed a little under the 
sudden, unexpected praise and the softening of the voice that bestowed it. 
“And it may follow,” he added, "when I return from Pavla.” 

“The abbot’s hope ? But is it your own ?” 

“I begin to fear that it is not.” 

“By Saint Golhard, you do not look a likely priest. But that is your 
own affair.” The hand fell from his shoulder. Facino turned and 
sauntered away in the direction of the loggia, beyond which the night 
glowed luminously blue as a sapphire. “From me you shall have the pro- 
tection you invoked when you adopted me, and tomorrow, well-accredited 
and equipped, you shall resume the road to Pavia and your studies.” 

“You establish, my lord, my faith in miracles,” said BcIIarion. 

Facino smiled as he beat his hands together. Lackeys in his blue-and- 
white liveries appeared at once in answer to that summons. His orders 
were that Bellarion sliould be washed and fed, whereafter they would talk 
again. 


CHAFFER 111 

THE COUNTESS OE DIANDRATB 

Facing Cane and BcIIarion talked long together on the night of their first 
meeting, and as a result the road to Pavia was not resumed upon the 
morrow, nor yet upon the morrow’s morrow. It was written that some 
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yeaxs were yet to pass before Bellarion should see Pavla, and then not at 
all with the eyes of the student seeking a seat of learning. 

Facino believed that he discovered in the lad certain likenesses to him- 
self : a rather whimsical, philosophical outlook, a r^dincss of wit, and 
an admirable command of his person such as was unusual amongst even 
the most cultured quattrocentists. He discovered in him, too, a depth and 
diversity of learning which inspired respect in one whose own education 
went little beyond arts of reading and writing, but who was of an intelli- 
gence to perceive the great realms that lie open to conquest by the mind. 
He adnur^, also, the lad’s long, clean-limbed grace and his boldly hand- 
some, vivid countenance. Had God given him a son, he could not have 
d^ired him other than he found Bellarion. From such a thought in this 
childless man— thrust upon him, perhaps, by the very manner of Bellarion’s 
advent— It was but a step to the desire to bind the boy to himself by those 
U^es of adoption which Bellarion had so impudently claimed. That step 
Faemo took with the impulsiveness and assurance that were his eWef 
characteristics. He took it on the third day of Bellarion’s coming, at the 
end of a frank and detail^ narrative by Bellarion of the events in Mont* 
lerrat. He had for audience on that occasion not only Facino, but 
Facino s young and languidly beautiful countess. His tale moved them 
sometun^ to laughter, sometimes to awe, but always to admiration of 
Bcllanon s shrewdness, r^ourcc and address. 

A sly fox the Marquis Theodore,” Facino had commented. “Subtlety 

ambition is such that one of these days it 
will curb his subtlety, and then Messer Theodore may reap his deserts 1 

A father's service that I learnt the 

ira^ of arms. And that s a better trade for a man than priesthood.” 

of Theodore he leapt abruptly to the subject of 

“With those limbs and those wits 

doK r ^ “ 

auc^of whirh®^?f* thoughtfully. He scented the inspiration of that 
daw hlrf r*? naturally into place in this dream in which for three 
thafhe different, so contrary to anything 

had ® hands of this man with whose name he 

his j^ney^lX^SrTow. ^ <>f 

question, he quoted the abbot : “ ‘Pax 
And yet... And yet is the 
Sm M mSh i ^he strife of die world ? Is there 

nato ? ^ fighting wrongs ? Is not peace stag- 

S JssoST?” )"hich a man may 

Tn iS He had a particular wrong very Sy 

“Kt hungrily, was swirt to argue. 

whobuSedte taknST-“^ 

ami^' “^sument, and passed from it to talk of feats of 

upheld and^SphTm!* ’ 
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From broad principles his talk turned, as talk will, to details. He 
described encounters and actions, broad tactical movements and shrewd 
stratagems. And then, to his amazement, the subject was caught up, like 
a ball that is tossed, by Bellarion ; and Bcllarion the student was dis- 
coursing to him, the veteran of a score of campaigns and a hundred 
battles, upon the great art of war. He was detailing, from Thucydides, 
the action of the Thebans against Platsa, and condemning the foolish 
risk taken by Eurymachus, showing how the disastrous result of that 
operation should have been foreseen by a commander of any real military 
sense. Next he was pointing the moral to be drawn from the Spartan 
invasion of Attica w hich left the Peloponcssus uncovered to the attack of 
the Athenians. From that instance of disastrous imi>etuosity he passed 
to another of a diflerent kind and of recent date in the battle of Taglia- 
cozzo, and, revealing a close acquaintance with Primatus and Bouquet, he 
showed how a great army when it thrust too deeply into hostile territory 
must do so always at the risk of being unable to extricate itself in safely. 
Then from the broad field of strategy he ran on, aglow now with a subject of 
his predilection, to discourse upon tactics, and chiefly to advocate and 
defend the more general use of infantry, to enlarge upon the value of the 
hedge-hog for defensi\c purposes against cavalry, supporting his asser- 
tions by instancing the battle of Sempach and other actions of the Swiss. 

It could not be expected that a great leader like Facino, who had 
depended all his life upon the use of cavalry, should agree with such views 
as these. Yet the knowledge displayed by this convent-reared youngster, 
and the shrewd force and lucidity with which Bcllarion, who had never 
seen a pitched battle, argued upon matters that were regarded as mysteries 
hidden from all but the initiates in the difficult science of arms, amazed 
him so profoundly that he forgot to argue at all. 

Facino had learnt the trade of war by actual practice in a long and 
hard apprenticeship. It had never e\cn occurred to him that there was a 
theory to be learnt in the quiet of the study, to be culled from the records 
of past failure and achievement in (he (ield. Nor now that this was 
revealed to him was he disposed to attach to it any considerable import- 
ance. He regarded the young man's disquisitions merely in the light of 
interesting mental exercises. Yet. at the same lime, he concluded that 
one who showed such understanding and critical appreciation of strategy 
and tactics should, given the other qualities by Facino considered neces- 
sary, be quick to gather experience and learn the complex military art. 
Now, every man who truly loves the trade by which he lives is wgcr to 
welcome a neophyte of real aptitude. And thus between Facino and 
Bcllarion another link was forged. 

Deep down in Bcllarion’s soul there was that vague desire, amounting 
as yet to little more than a fantastic hope, to consummate his service to 
the brave Princess of Montferrat, It was a dream, shadowy, indefinite, 
almost elusive to his own consciousness. But the door Facino now held 
so inviiingly open might certainly lead to its ultimately becoming a reality. 

They were occupying at the time the loggia of Facino’s apartments 
above the court of St. Goihard. Facino and his lady were scaled, one at 
each end of that open space. Bcllarion stood equi-distant from cither, 
leaning against one of the loggia's slender pillars that were painted red and 
while, his back to the court>ard, which lay peaceful now in the bright 
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sunlight and almost forsaken, for it was the rest hour of early afternoon. 
He was dressed in very courtly fashion in a suit of purple which Pacino’s 
wardrobe had supplied. The kilted tunic was caught about his waist by a 
belt of violet leather with gold trimmings, and his long black hair had been 
carefully combed and perfumed by one of Pacino's servants. He made a 
brave figure, and the languid sapphire eyes of the countess as they sur- 
veyed him confirmed for her the conviction already gathered from his 
frank and smoothly told tale that between himself and her husband there 
existed no relationship such as she had first suspected, and such as the 
world in general would presently presume. 

;'My Lord Count advises you shrewdly, Ser Bellarion,” she ventured, 
seeing him thoughtful and wavering. ‘*You make it very plain that you 
arc not meant for cloisters/* ^ 

She was a handsome woman of not more than thirty, of middle height, 
wth something feline in her beautifully proportioned litheness, and some- 
thing feline too m the blue-green eyes that looked with sleepy arrogance 

biShak pallid face set within a straight frame of ebony- 

^Ilarion considered her. and the bold, direct appraising glance of his 
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and there were days when she would ride forth with him in the open 
meadows about the Ticino to give him lessons in falconry, a pursuit in 
which she was greatly skilled— too skilled and too cruelly eager, he 
thought, for womanhood, which should be compassionate. 

One autumn day when a northerly wind from the distant snows 
brought a sting which the bright sunshine scarcely sufficed to temper, 
Bellarion and the Countess Beatrice, following the flight of a falcon that 
had been sent soaring to bring down a strong-winged heron, came to the 
edge of an affluent of the Ticino, now brown and swollen from recent rains, 
on the very spot where Duke Gian Maria had loosed his hounds upon 
Bellarion. 

They brought up there perforce just as overhead the hawk stooped for 
the third time. Twice before it had raked wide ; but now a hoarse cry 
from the heron announced the strike almost before it could be seen, then 
both birds plumbed dowm to earth, the spread of the falcon’s great wings 
steadying the fall. 

One of the four grooms that followed sprang down, lure in hand, to 
recapture the hawk and retrieve the game. 

Bellarion looked on in silence with brooding eyes, heedless of the 
satisfaction the countess was expressing with almost childish delight. 

“A brave kill ! A brave kill !” she reiterated, and looked to him in 
vain for agreement. A frown descended upon the white brow of that 
petulant beauty, rendered by vanity too c;jsily sensitive to disapproval 
and too readily resentful. Directly she challenged him. “Was it not a 
brave kill, Bellarion ?“ 

He roused himself from his abstraction, and smiled a little. He found 
her petulance amusing ever, and commonly provoked her by the display 
of his amusement. 

“I was thinking of another heron that almost fell a victim here.” And 
he told her that this was the spot on which he had met the dogs. 

“So that we’re on holy ground,” said she, enough resentment abiding 
to provide the sneer. 

But it went unheeded. “And from that my thoughts ran on to 
other things.” He pointed across the river. “That way I came from 
Montferrat.” 

“And why so gloomy about that ? You’ve surely no cause to regret 
your coming.” 

“All cause, indeed, for thankfulness. But one day 1 shall hope to 
return, and in strength enough to hood a hawk that’s stooping there.” 

“That day is not yet. Besides, the sun is sinking, and we’re far 
from home. So if you’re at the end of your dreams we had best be 
moving.” 

There was a tartness in her tone that did not escape him. It had been 
present lately whenever Montferrat was mentioned. It arose, he con- 
ceived, from some misunderstanding which he could not fathom. Either 
to fathom or to dispel it, he talked now as they rode, unfolding all that was 
in his mind, more than he knew w'as in his mind, until actual utterance 
discovered it for him. 

“Arc you telling me that you have left your heart in Montferrat ?” she 
asked him. 

“My heart ?” He looked at her and laughed. “In a sense you may 
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say that. I have left a tangJe which 1 desire one day to unravef. If that 
is to have left my heart there . . He paused. 

“A Perseus to deliver Andromeda ! A complete knight-errant 
aflame to ride in the service of beauty in duress i Oh, you shall yet live 
in an ^ic.” 

“But why so bitter, lady ?“ 

“Bitter ? I ? I laugh, sir, that is all.” 

“You laugh. Ahd the matter is one for tears, I think.” 

“The matter of your love-sickness for Valeria of Montferral ?” 

“My . . He gasped and checked, and then he, who a moment 
ago had gently chided her for laughing, himself laughed freely. 

|*You are merry on a sudden, sir !” 

“You paint a comic picture, dear Madonna, and 1 must laugh. 
Bel.anon the nameless in love with a princess ! Have you discovered anv 
other signs of madness in me ?” ^ 


He was too genuinely merry for deceit, she thought, and looked at him 
sideways under her long lashes. 

“If it is not love that moves you to these dreams, what then ?” 

His answer came very soberly, austerely. “Whatever it may be. love 

^^ould I know 

Of love ? What have I to do with love ? 

U almost made of you. I vow vou 

r 

they taught me nothing. But instinct teaches me 

J am Bellarion the namelesT bo™ 
squalor, cradled in a kennel, reared by charity ** 

^ 

lady, is my constant endeavour.” 

and so your vision’s warped ” 
^ ^ myself in my own eyes ?” 

sliipsssss 

you will make me vain.” 

>0 falling over the flrst obstacle in my oath " 
things he did not wanUbr boWn^ He m.r f «n other 

•“!» she U more beautiful than I am Is she r “ P“- 

Udy, said Bellarion. ”1 have never seen anyone more beautifuL 
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than you.” The slow solemnity of his delivery magnified and trans- 
formed the meaning of his words. 

A scarlet flush swept across the ivory pallor of the countess. She 
veiled her eyes behind lids which were lowered until the long lashes swept 
her cheek ; a little smile crept into the comers of her full and perfect lips. 
She reached out a hand and momentarily let it rest upon his own as he roie 
beside her. 

"That is the truth, Bellarion ?” 

He was a little bewildered to see so much emotion evoked so lightly. 
It testified, he thought, to a consuming vanity. 

"The truth,” he said shortly and simply. 

She sighed and smiled again. "1 am glad — so glad to have you think 
well of me. It is what I have desired of you, Bellarion. But I have been 
afraid. Afraid that your Princess of Montferrat might . . . supply an 
obstacle.” 

"Could any supply an obstacle ? I scarcely understand. All that I 
have and am I owe to my Lord Count. Am I an ingrate that I could be 
less than \ our slave, yours and my Lord Count's ?” 

She looked at him again, and now she was oddly white, and there was 
a hard brightness in her eyes which a moment ago had b^n so soft and 
melting. 

"Oh ! You talk of gratitude !” she said. 

"Of what else ?” 

"Of what else, indeed ? It is a great virtue, gratitude ; and a rare. 
But you have all the virtues. Have you not, Bellarion ?” 

He fancied that she sneered. 

They passed from the failing sunlight into the shadows of the wood. 
But the chill that fell between them was due to deeper causes. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE CHAMPION 

Facing Cane look his ease at Abbiategrasso in those declining days of 
1407, and zestfully devoted himself to the training and education of 
Bellarion. It was the first rest the great soldier had known in ten years, a 
rest he w ould never have taken but for the novel occupation which Bellanon 
provided him. For Facino was of those who find no peace in utter idle- 
ness. He was of a restless, active mind, and. being no scholar, found no 
outlet for his energy save in physical directions. Here at Abbiategrasso, 
away from turbulence, and able for the first lime since Gian Galeazzo’s 
death to live without being perpetually on guard, he confessed himself 
happier than he could remember to have been. 

“If this were life,” he said to Bellarion one evening as they sauntered 
through the parklands where the red deer grazed, “a man might be 

content.” . 

"Content,” said Bellarion, “is stagnation. And man was not made 
for that. I am coming to perceive it. The peace of the convent is as the 
peace of the pasture to the ox.” 
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Facino smiled. “Your education progresses.** 

“I have left school,” said Bellarion. “You relish this lull in your 
activities as a tired man relishes sleep. But no man would be ^ad to sleep 
his life away.” 

“Dear philosopher, you should write a book of such sayings for man’s 
entertainment and information.” 

|‘I think ru wait until I am a little older, I may change my mind 
again.” 

It was not destined that the rest by which Facino was setting such 

store should endure much longer. Rumours of trouble in Milan began to 

reach them daily, and in the week before Christmas, on a morning when a 

snowstorm kept them within doors about a great hissing fire in the main 

hall, Facino wondered whether he should not be returning. 

The bare suggestion seemed to anger his countess, who sat broodinc 

in a chair of brown walnut set at one of the corners of the hearth. 

I thought you said we should remain here until spring.” Her tone 

reveled the petulance that was ever just under the surface of her nature 

.. « know,” he answered her, “that in the meantime the duchy 

would go to pieces. 

haveSe Uso'lr.hilT ' " “ 

® ' r r was quiet. 

It bore the least strain of bitterness. This was an old argument 

betwwn them, though i^llarion heard it now for the first time “There 

are obstacles supplied by honour. Shall I enumerate them r* 

lin your obstacles of honour.” She thrust out a 

red suggesting the strong life within her. “They 

born al'y'S" they are at least as well 

•■Yonr “f “t® tiiscussion. Madonna." 

with ^lalire ^ of ‘t is natural enough,” she insisted 

dow'^'traiH^ hrLtlS across •» one of the tall mullioned win- 
weens S P‘nc-needles and slim boughs of ever- 

of the “"procurable at 

sltouldernTth'^oom. 

snow IS falling more heavily," he said at last 

‘^nd noJ interrupt her, and his voice rasped with sarcasm 

Buonterzo is tyrant ^^IfwuplMse^'Mad^n^*^^* Piazenza, where Ottone 
”I do not pl(^.*' ^ * Madonna, we will change the subject.” 

reduced 

ern^e m^o^« She drew her rich cloak of 

And of course what you pleaje is ever to be the law. Wc come 


when you please, and we depart again as soon as you are tired of country 
solitude.” 

He stared at her frowning, a little puzzled. “Why, Bice,” he said 
slow ly, “I never before knew you attached to Abbiategrasso. You have 
ever made a lament of being brought hither, and you deafened me with 
your complaints three months ago when we left Milan.” 

“Which, nevertheless, did not restrain you from forcing me to come.” 

“That does not answer me.” He advanced towards her. “What is 
this sudden attachment to the place ? Why this sudden reluctance to 
return to the Milan you profess to love, the gaieties of the court in which 
you strain to shine 7” 

“I have come to prefer peace, if you must know, ' you must have 
reason for all things. Besides, the court is not gay these uays. And I am 
reminded there of what it might be ; of what you might make it if you 
had a spark of real spirit. There’s not one of them — not Buonterzo, nor 
Pandolfo, nor dal Verme nor Appiano — who would not be Duke by now if 
he had the chance accorded to you by the people's love.” 

Bellarion manelled to see him still curb himself before this display of 
shameless cupidity. 

“The people's love is mine. Bice, because the people believe me to be 
honest and loyal. That faith would leave them the moment I became a 
usurF)cr, and I should have to rule by terror, with an iron hand, and ” 

“So that you ruled . . she was interrupting him when he swept on : 

“I should be as detested as is Gian Maria today. 1 should have wars 
on my hands on every side, and the duchy would become a parade 
ground.” 

“It was so in Gian Galeazzo’s early days. Yet upon that he built the 
greatness of Milan and his own. A nation prospers by victorious war.” 

“Today Milan is impoverished. Gian Maria’s misrule has brought 
her down. However you squeeze her citizens, you cannot make them 
yield what they lack — the gold that will hire and furnish troops to defend 
her from a general attack. But for that would Pandolfo and Buonterzo 
and the otliers have dared what they have dared ? I have made you 
Countess of Biandrate, my lady, and you’ll rest content with that. My 
duty is to the son of the man to whom I owe all that I have.” 

“Until that same son hires someone to murder you. What loyalty 
docs he give you in return ? How often has he not tried to shake you 
from the saddle ?” 

“I am not concerned so much with what he is as with what I am.” 

“Shall I tell you what you are ?” She leaned towards him, contempt 
and anger bringing ageing lines into her lovely white face. 

“If it will case you, lady, you may tell me what you think I am. A 
woman’s breath will neither make nor unmake me.” 

“A fool, Facino !” ^ . „ 

“My patience gives proof of that, I think. Do you thank God for it. 

And on that he wheeled and sauntered out of the long grey room. 

She sat huddled in the chair, her elbows on her knees, her dark blue 
eyes on the flames that leapt about the great sizzling logs. After a while 
she spoke. 

“Bellarion 1” 

There was no answer. She turned. TTie long high-backed form on 
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which he had sat over against the wall was vacant. The room was empty. 
She shrugged impatiently and swung again to the fire. 

“And he’s a fool too. A blind fool,” she informed the flames. 

It was dinner-time when they returned together. The table was spread, 
and the lackeys waited. 

“When you havedined, Madonna,” Facino quietly informed her, “you 
will prepare to leave. We return to Milan today.” 

“Today !” There was dismay in her voice. “Oh ! You do this to 

vex me, to assert your mastership. You ” 

His raised hand interrupted her. It held a letter — a long parchment 
document. He dismissed the servants then briefly told her his news. 

There was trouble in Milan, dire trouble. Estorre Visconti, Bernabd’s 
bastard, together with the young Giovanni Carlo, Bcmab6’s grandson, 
were harassing the city in the Ghibl:«^e interest. In a recent raid Estorre 
had fired the quarter about the Ticinese Gate. There was want in the 
city, and this, added to insecurity, was rendering the citizens mutinous. 
And now. to crown all, was news that, taking advantage of the distress 
and unrest, Ottone Buonterzo was raising an army to ins'ade the duchy 
‘It IS Gabriello who writes, and in the Duke’s interest begs me to 
return unmediately and take command.” 

Command !” She laughed. “And the faithful lackey runs to serve 
his master. You deserve that Buonterzo should whip you again as he 
wmpped you a year ago. If he docs, I have a notion who will be Duke of 
Milan. He s a man this Buonterzo.” 

“When he’s Duke of Milan. Bice, I shall be dead,” said Facino smiling, 
bo you may marry him then, become his duchess, and be taught how to 
beh^e to a husband. Call the servants, Bellarion.” 

u/iiSY a brooding silence presiding over the meal, and 

witl^ an hour of dining (hey were ready to set out. 

countess, horses for Facino and 
half-dozen mounted grooms, and a score of lances to serve as 
^"’pany of a hundred Swiss, which Facino had taken with 
were to follow on the morrow under their own 
in bSlTCk!cartI Stoffcl. to guard the baggage which would be, brought 

Th™"' had worn a 

thoughtful, undecided air, drew Illarion aside. 

his brelS ' ^ ‘etter from 

!®nces for escort, and ride hard for Genoa with this 
e ter for Boucicault. who is Vicar there for the King of Frana Deli^ 

the supplement it. Listen : It is to request from Wra 

thk^i» ^ a thousand French lances. I have offered him a fair price in 

® ^ greedy fellow, and may require more You have 
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They embraced, and parted. Facino to mount and ride away, BcUarion 


to await the groom who was to fetch his horse and Werner von Stoffel who 
was to detail the men for his special escort. 

As Facino gave the word to ride, the countess thrust her head between 
the leather curtains of her litter. 

“Where is Bellarion ?” 

“He does not ride with us.“ 

“He doesn't . . . ? You are leaving him at Abbiate ?“ 

“No. But I have other work for him. I am sending him on a 
mission.” 

“Other work ?” Her usually sleepy eyes grew wide awake and round. 
“What work ?” 

“Nothing that will imperil him.” He spurred his horse forward to 
avoid further questions. “Push on there !” 

They reached Milan as dusk was falling, and the snow had ceased. 
They entered by Porta Nuova, and went at a trot through the slush and 
filth of the borgo. But miraculously the word of Pacino’s coming ran 
ahead. They found the great square thronged with people who had 
turned out to acclaim him. 

Never yet, since Gian Galeazzo's death, had it happened to Facino to 
enter Milan unacclaimed. But never yet had he received so terrific a 
manifestation of affection and good will as this. It expressed reaction 
from the terror sown by a rumour lately current that even Facino had at 
last forsaken Gian Marla’s service, leaving the people at the mercy of their 
maniacal Duke and of such men as della Torre and Lonate as well as of 
the enemies now known to be rising against them. Facino was the 
people’s only hope. In war he had proved himself a bulwark. In peace 
he had been no less their champion, for he had known how to curb the 
savagery of his master and how to bring some order out of the chaos into 
which Gian Maria’s misrule was plunging the duchy. 

His presence now in the very hour of crisis. In one of the darkest hours 
which Gian Maria’s dark reign had provided for them, uplifted them on 
wings of confidence to exaggerated heights of hope. 

As the thunders of the acclamations rolled across the great square to 
the Old Broletto, from one of whose windows the Duke looked down 
upon his people, Facino, bareheaded, his fulvid hair tossed by the breeze, 
his square-cut, shaven face looking oddly youthful for his fifty years, 
smiled and nodded, whilst his countess, drawing back the curtains of her 
litter, showed herself too, and for Pacino’s sake was acclaimed with him. 

As the little troop reached the gateway Facino raised his eyes and met 
the glance of the Duke at the window above. Its malevolence dashed the 
glow from his spirit. And he had a glimpse of the swarthy saturnine 
countenance of della Torre, who was looking over Gian Maria’s shoulder. 

They rode under the gloomy archway and the jagged teeth of the port- 
cullis, across the Court of the Arrengo and into the Court of Saint 
Golhard. Here they drew up, and it was a gentleman of Milan and a 
Guelph, one of the Aliprandi, who ran forward to hold the stirrup of 
Facino, the Ghibbcline champion. 

Facino went in his turn to assist his countess to alight. She leaned on 
his arm more heavily than was necessary. She raised her eyes to his, and 
he saw that they were aswim with tears. In a subdued but none the less 
vehement voice she spoke to him. 
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‘‘You ww! You heard I And yet you doubt. You hesitate.” 

I neither doubt nor hesitate,” he quietly answered. “I know where 
my path lies, and I follow it. 

She made a noise in her throat. “And at the window Gian Maria 
and that other. Did you see them 

I saw I am not afraid. It would need more courage than theirs to 
expr^ in de^s them hatred. Besides, their need of me is too urgent ” 

“One day it may not be so.” 

“Let us leave that day until it dawn.” 
crt ^ Have they not told you 

“They have told me nothing that I did not know already— those in the 
streets and those at the window. Come. Madonna ” *nosemthe 

thewuntess, raging as she stepped beside him. from between her 

she had mated with a man old enough to be her 
father who at the same time was a fool. ® 


CHAPTER V 

THE COMMUNE Cff MILAN 
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“I rejoice in it since it is to be used in your potency’s service, unlike 
Buonterzo’s which is being used against you.” 

Behind Facino his countess watched, and inwardly smiled. These 
fools were stirring her lord, it seemed, w here she could not stir him. 

Gabricllo, however, interposed to clear the air. “And you are very 
welcome. Lord Count ; your coming is most timely.” 

The Duke flashed him a sidelong glance and grunted : “Huh !” 

But Gabricllo went on, his manner affable and courtly. “And his 
highness is grateful to you for the despatch you have used in responding to 
his call.” 

After all, as titular governor, Gabricllo spoke with the voice of 
authority, in matters of administration being even superior to the Duke. 
And Facino, whose aim was far from provocative, was glad enough to 
pass through the door Gabricllo held for him. 

“My despatch is natural enough since I have no object but the service 
of his higliness and the duchy.” 

Later, however, when Facino attended a council that evening to deter- 
mine measures a certain asperity was again liis tone. 

He came to the business exacerbated by another scene with his countess 
in which again she had upbraided him for not dealing with these men as 
their ill-will deserved by seizing upon the duchy for himself. 

Della Torre’s undisguised malice, the Duke’s mean, vindictive, 
unreasoning jealousy, scarcely held in curb even by his needs, and Gabri- 
ello’s hopeless incompetence, almost drove Facino to conclude that 
Beatrice was in the right and that he was a fool to continue to serve where 
he might command. 

Trouble came when the question arose of the means at their disposal 
to resist Buonterzo, and Gabricllo announced that the whole force under 
their hands amounted to the thousand mercenaries of Facino’s own con- 
dolta commanded by his lieutenant, Francesco Busonc of Carmagnola, 
and some five hundred foot made up of Milanese levies. 

Facino denounced this force as utterly inadequate, and informed the 
Council that to supplement it he had sent to Boucicault for a thousand 
men. 

“A thousand men !” Gabricllo was aghast, and so were the others. 
“But a thousand men will cost the treasury ” 

Facino interrupted him. “I have offered fifteen gold florins a month 
for each man and fifty for the officer commanding them. But my messenger 
is authorized to pay twice that sum if necessary.” 

“Fifteen thousand florins and perhaps thirty thousand ! Why, 
you’re surely mad ! That is twice the sum contributed by the Corn- 
munc. Whence is the remainder to come ? His highness's allowance is 
but two thousand five hundred florins a month.” 

“The Commune must be made to realize that the duchy is in danger of 
utter slilpwreck. If Buonteizo sacks Milan it will cost them fifty times the 
hire of these troops. So they must provide the means to defend it. It is 
your business, my lord, as one of the ducal governors, to make that clear 
to them.” 

“They will take the view that this levy is far beyond the needs of the 
case.” 

“You must persuade them of their error.” 
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Gabriello became impatient in his turn. “How can I persuade them 
of what I do not, myself, believe ? After ail, Buonterzo cannot be in 
threat strength. T doubt if his whole force amounts to more than a 
thousand men,” 

“You doubt !” Facino stormed now, and banged the table in his 
wrath. “Am I to get myself and my condotta cut to pieces because you 
allow conjecture to fill the place of knowledge ? You set my reputation 
on the board in your reckless gambling.” 

“Your reputation stands high, Lord Count,” Gabriello sought to 
mollify him. 

“But how long will you let it stand so ? I shall presently be known for 
improvidence and carelessness in estimating the enemy forces and in 
opposing my troops to impossible odds. Once I am given that character, 
where do you think I shall be able to hire men to follow me ? Mercenaries 


who make a trade of war do not go into battle to get themselves slaughtered 
and they do not follow leaders under whom this happens. That, my 
lord, you should know. I suffered enough last year against this same 
Buonterzo, when your reckless lack of information sent me with six 
hundred men to meet his four thousand. Then, as now, you argued that 
he was in small strength. That is not an error into which a condotticro is 
suffered to fall twice. Let it happen again and I shall never be able to 
raise another condotta.” 

Gian Marla laughed softly, secretly nudged by della Torre. Facino 
span round on his stool to face him, and he was white with anger, for be 
read the meaning of that laugh. In his stupid jealousy the loutish prince 
would actually welcome such a consummation, unable to perceive its 
inevitable consequence to himself. 

Your highn^ laughs ! You will not laugh when it is accom* 
piishcd. You will discover that when there is an end to me as a con- 
dottiero, there will be an end to your highness as Duke of Milan. Do 
you think these wlt^ve you ?” And rising in his passion he swept a 
hand to indicate Gabriello, della Torre and Lonate. “Who will follow 

»hal his mother 

D?c! A she died he could not hold 

bi your nwd r 
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for plain speaking. Be plain, then, so that his highness may know pre- 
cisely what is in your mind.” 

“Aye !” cried his highness, glad enough to be supplied with this 
command. “Be plain.” 

Facino controlled his wrath until he found it transmuted into 
contempt. 

“Does your highness heed this witling ? Did it require the welcome 
given me today to prove my loyalty ?” 

“To prove it ? How does it prove it ?” 

“How ?” Facino looked at the others, taking his time to answer. “I* 
I had a disloyal thought, all I need is to go down into the streets and unfurl 
my banner. The banner of the dog. How long, do you think, w ould the 
banner of the snake be seen in Milan after that ?” 

Gian Maria sat down abruptly, making incoherent noises in his throat, 
like a hound snarling over a bone. The other three, however, came to 
their feet, and della Torre spoke the thought of all. 

“A subject who proclaims himself a danger to his prince has forfeited 
the right to live.” 

But Facino laughed at them. “To it, then, sirs,” he invited. “Out 
with your daggers. There are three of you, and I am almost unarmed.” 
He paused and smiled into their sullen eyes. “You hesitate. You 
realize, I see, that, having done it, you would need to make your souls and 
prepare yourself to be tom in pieces by the mob.” He turned again to the 
Duke, who sat glowering. “If I boast the power which comes to me from 
the people’s love, it is that your highness may fully appreciate a loyalty 
which has not thought of using that power but to uphold your rights. 
These councillors of yours, who have profiled by my absence to inspire in 
you black thoughts against me, take a different view. I will leave your 
highness to deliberate with them.” 

He stalked out w ith a dignity which left them in confusion. 

At last it was della Torre who spoke. “A hectoring bully, swollen 
with pride ! He forces his measures down our throats, commits us to 
extravagance whose only purpose is to bolster his reputation as a con- 
dottiero, and proposes to save the duchy from ruin in one day by ruining 
it as effectively another.” 

But Gabriello, weak and incompetent though he might be, and 
although sore from Facino's affronts, yet realized the condottiero’s 
indubitable worth and recognized the cardinal fact that a quarrel with 
him now w ould mean the end of all of them. He said so, thereby plunging 
his half-brother into deeper mortification and stirring his two fellow- 
councillors into resentful opposition. 

“What he is doing we could do without him.” said Lonate. “Your 
highness could have hired these men from Boucicault and u^d them to 
put down Facino's insolence at the same time as Buonterzo’s.” 

But Gabriello showed him the weakness of his argument. “Who 
w’ould have led them ? Do you dream that Boucicault would hire out 
the troops of the King of France without full confidence in their leader 7 
As Facino himself says, mercenaries do not hire themselves out to be 
slaughtered.” 

“Boucicault himself might have been hired,” suggested the fop. 

“At the price of setting the heel of the King of France upon our necks. 
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No, no.” Gabriello was emphatic, which did not, however, restrain 
della Torre from debating the point with him. 

In the midst of the argument Gian Maria, who had sat gnawing his 
nails in silence, abruptly heaved himself up. 

‘‘A foul plague on you and your wrangles ! I am sick of both. Settle 
it as you like. I’ve something belter to do than sit here listening to your 
vapourings.” And he flung out of the room in quest of the distractions 
which his vapid spirit was ever craving. 

In his absence those three, the weakling, the fop and the schemer 
settled the fortunes of his throne. Della Torre, realizing that the moment 
was not propitious for intrigue against Facino. yielded to Gabriello. It 
was d^ided that the Commune’s confirmation should be sought for 
Pacino’s action in increasing his condotta. 

So Gabriello summoned the Communal Council, and, because he 
feared the worst, demanded the maximum sum of thirty thousand florins 
monthly for Pacino’s troops. 

The (^mmunc of Milan, so impoverished by the continuous rebellious 

depr^atjons of the last five years, was still wrangling over the matter, its 

members were still raising their hands and wagging their heads, when, 

three days later, Bellarion rode into Milan with a thousand horse, made 

up chiefly of Gascons and Burgundians, and captained by one of Bouci- 

Mult s lieutenants, an amiable gentleman named Monsieur de la Tour de 
Cadillac. 

The people’s fear of storm and pillage, whilst diminished by Pacino’s 
^ewnce, was not yet entirely subdued. Hence there was a glad welcome 
FrencMcg^n ^ accretion to the defensive strength represented by this 

Commune courage, and presently it was also to be 
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Pacino's mouth fell open. “Body of God ! That was a risk !” 

“No risk at all. I had the measure of the man. He was so covetous, 
so eager to drive the bargain, that I almost believe I could have got the 
men for less than your price if you had not stated it in writing. I was not 
suffered to d -pari. He sent a messenger to beg me wait upon him before 
leaving Genoa, and the matter was concluded on your terms. I signed 
the articles in your name and parted such good friends with the French 
Vicar that he presented me with a magnificent suit of armour as an earnest 
of his esteem of Pacino Cane and Pacino Cane's son.” 

Pacino loosed his grera full-throated laugh over the discomfiture of 
the crafty Boucicault, slapped Bellarion’s shoulder, commended his guile, 
and carried him off at once to the Palace of the Ragione in the New Bro- 
lelto, where the Council awaited him. 

By one of six gates that pierced this vast walled enclosure, which was 
the seat of Milan's civic authority, they came upon the muliiude assembled 
there and to the Palace of the Ragione in its middle. This was little more 
than a great hall carried upon an open portico to which access was gained 
by an exterior stone staircase. As they went up, Bellarion, to whom the 
place was new, looked over the heads of the clamorous multitude in 
admiring wonder at the beautiful loggia of the Osii with its delicately 
pointed arcade in black and white marble and its paparet hung with the 
shields of the several quarters of the city. 

Before the assembled council, with the handsome Gabriello Maria 
richly robed beside the president, Pacino came straight to the matter 
nearest his heart at the moment. 

“Sirs,” he said, “you will rejoice to see in the increase of our strength 
by a thousand lances hired from the King of Prance an assurance of 
Milan’s safety. For, with a force now of some three thousand men with 
which to take the field against Buonterzo, you may tell the people from 
me that they may sleep tranquil o' nights. But that is not the end of my 
good tidings.” He look Bellarion by the shoulder and thrust him for- 
ward upon the notice of those gentlemen. “In the terms made with 
Monsieur Boucicault, my adoptive son here has saved the Commune of 
Milan the sum of fifteen thousand florins a month, which is to say a sum 
of between thirty and fifty thousand florins, according to the length of this 
campaign.” And he placed the signed and scaled parchment which bore 
the articles on the council table for their inspection. 

This was good news indeed ; almost as good, considering their 
depleted treasuo’, as would have been the news of a victory. They did 
not dissemble their satisfaction. It grew as they considered it. Pacino 
dilated upon Messer Bcllarion's intelligent care of their interests. Such 
foresight and solicitude were unusual in a soldier, and were usually left by 
soldiers contemptuously to statesmen. This the president of the Council 
frankly confessed in the little speech in which he voiced the Commune’s 
thanks to Messer Bellarion, showing that he took it for granted that a son 
of Pacino's, by adoption or nature, must of necessity be a soldier. 

Nor was the expression of that gratitude confined to words. In the 
glow of their enthusiasm the Communal Council ended by voting Messer 
Bellarion a sum of five thousand florins as an earnest of appreciation of his 
care of their interests. 

Thus, suddenly and without warning, Bellarion found not merely 
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fame but — as it seemed to his modest notions — riches thrust upon him. 
The President came to shake him by the hand, and after the President 
there was the Ducal Governor, the Lord Gabriello Maria Visconti some- 
time Prince of Pisa, 

For once he was almost disconcerted. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE FRUITLESS WOOING 

To have done what Bcllarion had done was, after all, no great matter to 
the world of the court, and would have attracted no attention there. But 
to have received the public thanks of Milan’s civic head, and a gift of five 
thousand florins in recognition of his services, was instantly to become 
noteworthy. Then there was the circumstance that he was the son of the 
famous Facino — for “adoptive” was universally accepted as the euphem- 
ism for “natural”, and this despite the Countess Beatrice’s vehement 
aswrtjons of the contrary— and lastly there was the fact that he was so 
endowed by nature as to commend himself to his fcllow-men and no less 
to his fcUow-women. He moved about the court of Milan during those 

weeks of preparation for the campaign against Buonterzo 
with the ease of one who had been bred in courts. With something of the 
artist s love of beauty, be was guilty almost of extravagance in his raiment, 
SO that in no single detail now did he suggest his lowly origin and convent 
reanng. Rendered conspicuous at the outset by events and circumstances 
he became durmg those few weeks almost famous by his own natural gifts 
attractions. Gabriello Maria conceived an attachment for him, the 
Duke himsdf chose to be pleasant and completely to forget the incident of 

conciUatc hSi^" Torre, Pacino’s mortal but secret enemy, sought to 

penetrating glance saw everything, whose rigid 
features Strayed nothing, steered a careful course by the aid of ohilo- 

humour which grew steadily and concurrently with 

? • fi Ihow days when he was lodged in Pacino’s 

*hc too assiduous attentions of the 
^unt^ ^tricc. She was embittered with grievances against Facino 
old naturai gncvances immeasurably increased by a more recent one * 
and to hw discomfort it was to Bellarion that she went with hpr plaints. ’ 

younger than he is,” she said, which was an 

a.yS:^ScLari™ffo^his sr"“ 

we|*weU ma “n “■' and he 

It gently, “you have been wed these ten years 

It IS a Uttle late to wpme. Why did you marry him ?” ^ 

len ycais ago he seemed none so old as now ” 

younger. So were you." 

But the difference seemed less. We appeared to bo more of an age 


until the gout began to trouble him. Ours was a marriage of ambition. 
My father compelled me to it. Facino would go far, he said. And so he 
would, so he could, if he were not set on cheating me.” 

“On cheating you. Madonna ?” 

“He could be Duke of Milan if he would. Not to take what is offered 
him, is to cheat me, considering why I married him.” 

“If this were so, it is the price you pay for having cheated him by taking 
him to husband. Did you tell him this before you were u ed ?” 

“As if such things are ever said ! You are dull sometimes, Bellarion.” 

“Perhaps. But if they are not said, how are they to be known ?” 

“Why else should I have married a man old enough to be my father ? 
It was no natural union. Could a maid bring love to such a marriage ?” 

“Ask someone else. Madonna.” His manner became frosty. “I 
know nothing of maids and less of love. These sciences were not included 
in my studies.” 

And then finding that hints were wasted against Bellarion’s armour of 
simplicity — an armour assumed like any other panoply — she grew out- 
rageously direct. 

"I could repair the omission for you, Bellarion,” she said, her voice 
little more than a tremulous whisper, her eyes upon the ground. 

Bellarion started as if he had been stung. But he made a good 
recovery. 

“You might, if there were no Facino.” 

She flashed him an upward glance of anger, and the colour flooded her 
face. Bellarion, however, went calmly on : 

“I owe him a debt of loyalty, I think ; and so do you. Madonna. 1 
may know little of men, but from what I have seen I cannot think that 
there are many like Facino. It is his loyally and honesty prevents him 
from gratifying your ambition.” 

It is surprising that she should still have wished to argue with him. 
But so she did. 

“His loyalty to whom ?” 

“To the Duke his master.” 

“That animal ! Docs he inspire loyalty, Bellarion ?” 

“To his own ideals, then.” 

“To anything, in fact, but me,“ she complained. “It is natural 
enough perhaps. Just as he is too old for me, so am 1 too young for him. 
You should judge me mercifully when you remember that, Bellarion.” 

“It is not mine to judge you at all. Madonna, and Heaven preserve 
me from any such presumption. It is only mine to remember that all I 
have and all 1 am 1 owe to my Lord Count, and that he is my adoptive 
father.” 

“You’ll not, I hope, on that account, desire me to be a mother to you,” 
she sneered. 

“Why not ? It is an amiable relationship.” 

She flung away in anger at that. But only to return again on the 
morrow to invite his sympathy and his consolation, neither of which he 
was prepared to afford her. Her wooing of him grew so flagrant, so reck- 
less in its assault upon the defences behind which he entrenched himself, 
that one day he boldly sallied forth to rout her in open conflict. 

“What do you seek of me that my Lord Count cannot give you ?” he 
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demanded. “Your grievance against him is that he will not make you a 
duchess. Your desire in life is to become a duchess. Can I make you 
that if he cannot ?” 

But it was he himself who was routed by the counter-attack. 

“How you persist in misunderstanding me. If 1 desire of him that he 
make me a duchess, it is because it is the only thing that he can make me. 
Cheated of love, must 1 be cheated also of ambition ?“ 

“Which do you rate more highly ?“ 

^ She raised ^at perfect ivory-coloured face, from which the habitual 
insolent languor had now all been swept ; her deep blue eyes held nothing 
but entreaty and submission. 


“That must depend upon the man who brings it.” 

“To the best of his ability, my Lord Facino has brought you both.” 
Facino ! Facino !” she cried out in sudden petulance. “Must you 

always be thinking of Facino ?” 

He bowed a little. “One of us must. Madonna,” he answered with 
grave finality. 

And meanwhile the profligate court of Gian Maria observed this 
^iduity of Facino s lady, and the Duke himself set the fashion of making 
It a subject for jests. It is not recorded of him that he made many jests 
in his brief day, and certainly none that were not lewd. 

I”® son should soon be standing in nearer relation- 

discoNcring presently that his wife has 
become by Messer Bellanon s wizardry his adoptive dau^tcr.” 

So pl^ed was his highness with this poor conceit that he repeated it 

a theme upon which his courtiers played 

reSSThi commonly happens, none of these 

b?d ^ Facino. If any had reached them it would have been 

attachment to his quite 
in her was unassailable. 
^ granted that 

whaT^Voti^m^'^® his gumption even when the countess suppUed 

accounted grounds for suspicion. 

recewid °° “ evening of early April, Bellarion had 

c^rs aLSSenff fi He came to the 

S of AlSerP.’ yet returned, whereupon with a manu- 

logda o^rlSikfia *0 company he went to wait in the 

out^t’a ^ quadrangle of the Brolclto, which was laid 

very green m those first days of April. 

lines w2en^o«inl®w“ chagrin for the austere music of Dante’s Tuscan 
saiSte“vfih®^2t £,n^- ? county, sheathed in a gown of white 

.0 match theS my&tuTorhirrCd 

which sh^ofavtfeh^^ ® an instnunent 

mSg ofm1le?on« A"** S'*'"''- ” ‘he 

unr^uited love, d^fair and d^.h!' «<=nssively concerned with 

meMto‘f’co”ure?'the‘l?fl?"°"' had gone to the Castle, by which she 
earn, ot course, the great fortress of Porta Giovia, built knd commoiUj 


inhabited by the late Duke. But he would be returning soon. And 
meanwhile, to beguile the tedium of his w-aiting, she would sing to him. 

Singing to him Fadno found her, and he was not to guess with what 
reluctance Bellarion had suffered her voice to substitute the voice of Dante 
Alighieri. Nor, in any case, was he at all concerned with that. 

He came abruptly into the room from which the loggia opened, his 
manner a little pressed and fe^’erish. And the suddenness of his entrance 
acting upon a conscience not altogether at rest cropped her song in mid- 
flight. The eyes she raised to his flushed and frowning face were startled 
and uneasy. Bellarion, who sat dreaming, holding the vellum-bound 
manuscript, which was closed upon his forefinger, sprang up with some- 
thing in his manner of that confusion usually discernible in one suddenly 
recalled from dreams to his surroundings, 

Facino strode out to the loggia, and there loosed his news at once. 

“Buonterzo is moving. He left Parma at dawn yesterday, and is 
advancing towards Piacenza with an army fully four thousand strong." 

"Four thousand !" cried Bellarion. "Then he is in greater strength 
than you even now." 

‘Thanks to the French contingent and the communal militia, the odds 
do not perturb me. Buonterzo is welcome to the advantage. He’ll need 
a greater when we meet. That will be in two days' time ; in three at 
latest. For we march at midniglu. All is in readiness. The men are 
resting between this and then. You had best do the same, Bellarion." 

Thus with a complete change from his usual good-tempered, easy- 
going manner, already the commander rapping out his orders without 
waste of words, Facino delivered himself. 

But now his countess. v\ho had risen when he announced the immin- 
ence of action, expressed her concern. 

“Bellarion ?" she cried. Her face was while to the lips, her rounded 
bosom heaving under its close-fitting sheath ; there was dread in her eyes. 
"Bellarion goes with you ?’’ 

Facino looked at her, and the lines between his brows grew deeper. It 
wounded him sharply that in this hour concern for another should so 
completely override concern for himself. Beyond that, however, his 
resentment did not go. He could think no evil where his Bice was con- 
cerned, and, indeed, Bcllarion’s eager interposition would have supplied 
the antidote had it been necessary. 

"Why, Madonna, you would not have me left behind ! You would 
not have me miss such an occasion !" His checks were aglow ; his eyes 
sparkled. 

Facino laughed. "You hear the lad ? Would you be so cruel as to 
deny him ?" 

She recaptured betimes the wits which surprise had scattered, and 
prudently dissembled her dismay. On a more temperate note, from 
which all passion was excluded, she replied : 

"He’s such a child to be going to the wars !" 

"A child ! Pooh ! Who would become master should begin early. 
At his age I was leader of a troop.” 

He laughed again. But he was not to laugh later when he recalled 
^his trivial incident. 
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CHAPTER Vn 


MANOEUVRES 

Shortly before midnight they rode out from the Palace of the old Bro* 
Ictto : Facino, attended by Bellarion for his esquire, a page bestriding a 
mule that was laden with his armour, and a half-dozen men-at-arms. 

Facino was silent and pensive. His lady’s farewells had lacked the 
tenderness he craved, and the Duke whose battles he went to fight had not 
even been present to speed him. He had left the palace to go forth upon 
this campaign, slinking away like a discharged lackey. The Duke, he had 
been told, was absent, and for all that he was well aware of the Duke’s 
detestable pemoctations, he preferred to believe that this was merely 
another expression of that ill-will which, despite all that he had done and 
all that lay in his power to do, the Duke never failed to display towards 
him. 

But as the little company rode out in the bright moonlight down the 
borgo of Porta Giovia, out of a narrow side street emerged a bulky man 
almost dragged along by three great hounds straining at the leash and 
yelping eagerly, their noses to the ground. A slender figure in a 
cloak followed after him, calling petulantly as he came : 

“Not so fast, Squarcia ! Body of God ! Not so fast, I say. I am. 
out of breath !’* 

There was no mistaking that strident voice. It was the Duke 
himself, and close upon his heels came six armed lackeys to make a 
bodyguard. 

Squarcia and his powerful hounds crossed the main street of the borgo, 
almost under the head of Facino’s horse, the brawny huntsman panting 
and swearing as be went. 

“I cannot hold them back. Lord Duke,” he answered. “They’re hot 
upon the scent, and strong as mules, devil take them 1” 

He vanished down the dark gulf of an alley. From the leader of the 
Duke’s bodyguard came a challenge : 

“Who goes there at this hour 

Facino loosed a laugh that was full of bitterness. 

“Facino Cane, Lord Duke, going to the wars.” 

^ “It makes you laugh, eh ?’’ The Duke approached him. He had 
missed the bitterness of the laughter, or else the meaning of that bitter- 
ness. 

“Oh yes, it makes me laugh. I go to fight the battles of the Duke of 
Milan. It is my business and my pleasure. I leave you. Lord Duke, to 
yours.” 

“Ay, ay I Bring me back the head of that rogue Buonterzo. Good 
fortune to you !” 

“Your highness is gracious.” 

“God be with you 1” He moved on. “That rogue Squarcia is 
getting too far ahead. Ho, there I Squarcia ! Damn your vile soul 1 
Not so fast I” The gloom of the alley absorbed him. His bodyguard 
followed. 

Again Facino laughed. “God be with me, says the Duke’s magnifi- 
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cence. May the devil be with him. I wonder upon what foulness 
he is bent tonight, Bellarion.” He touched his horse with the sour. 
“Forward !” 

‘ They came to the Castle of Porta Giovia, the vast fortress of Gian 
Galeazzo, built as much for the city’s protection from without as for his 
ow'n from the city. The drawbridge was lowered to receive them, and 
they rode into the great courtyard of San Donato, which was thronged 
with men-at-arms and bullock-carts laden with the necessaries of the 
campaign. Here, in the inner courtyard and in the great plain beyond 
the walls of botl) castle and city, the army of Facino was drawn up, 
marshalled by Carmagnola. 

Facino rode through the castle, issuing brief orders here and there as 
he went, then, at the far end of the plain beyond at the very head of the 
assembled forces, he took up his station, attended by Bellarion, Beppo 
the page, and his little personal bodyguard. There he remained for close 
upon an hour, and in the moonlight, supplemented by a dozen flaring 
barrels of tar. he reviewed the army as it filed past and took the road 
south towards Mclegnano. 

The order of the going had been preconcerted between Facino and his 
lieutenant, Carmagnola, and it was Carmagnola who led the vanguard, 
made up of fi\e hundred mounted men of the civic militia of Milan and 
three hundred German infantry, a mixed force composed of Bavarians, 
Swabians and Saxons, trailing the ponderous German pike which was 
fifteen feet in length. They were uniform at least in that all were stalwart 
bearded men ; and they sang as they marched, swinging vigorously to 
the rhythm of their outlandish song. They were commanded by a 
Swabian named Koenigshofen. 

Next came de Cadillac with the French horse, of whom eight hundred 
rode in armour with lances erect, an imposing array of mounted steel 
which flashed ruddily in the flare from the tar barrels ; the remaining 
two hundred made up a company of mounted arbalistcrs. 

After the French came an incredibly long train of lumbering wagons 
drawn by oxen, and laden, some with the ordinary baggage of the army — 
tents, utensils, arms, munitions and the like— and the others w-ith man- 
gonels and siege implements, including a dozen cannon. 

Finally came the rearguard composed of Facino's own condoita, 
increased by recent recruitings to twelve hundred men-at-arms and 
supplemented by three hundred Switzers under Werner von Sioffcl, of 
whom a hundred were arbalistcrs and the remainder infantry armed with 
the short but terribly effective Swiss halbert. 

When the last had marched away to be absorbed into the darkness, 
and the song of the Germans at the head of the column had faded out of 
earshot, muffled by the tramp of the rearguard, Facino and his little knot of 
personal attendants set out to follow. 

Towards noon of the following day, with Melcgnano well behind 
them, they came to a halt in the hamlet of Ospedaletto, having covered 
twenty-five miles in that first almost unbroken march. The pace was not 
one that could be maintained, nor would it have been maintained so long 
but that Facino was in haste to reach the south bank of the Po before 
Buonterzo could cross. Therefore, leaving the main army to rest at 
Ospedaletto, he pushed on with five hundred lances as far as Piacenza. 
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With these at need he could hold the bridgehead whilst waiting for the 
main army to join him on the morrow. 

At Piacenza, however, there was still no sign of the enemy, and in the 
Scotti who held the city— one of the possessions wrested from the Duchy 
of Milan — Facino found an unexpected ally. Buonterzo had sent to 
demand passage of the Scotti. And the Scotti, with the true brigand 
instinct of their kind, had replied by otfering him passage on terms. But 
Buonterzo, the greater brigand, had mocked the proposal, sending word 
back that unless he were made free of the bridge he would cross by force 
and clean up the town in passing. As a consequence, whilst Buonterzo’s 
advance was retarded by the necessity of reaching Piacenza in full force, 
Facino was given free and unhindered passage by the Scotti, so that he 
might act as a buckler for them. 

Having brought his army on the morrow safely across the Po, Facino 
assembled it on the left bank of the little river Nure. He destroyed the 
bridge by which the Aemilian Way crosses the stream at Pontenure, and 
sat down to await Buonterzo, who was now reported to be at Firenzuola, 
ten miles away. 

Buonterzo, however, did not come directly on, but, quitting 
the Aemilian Way, struck south, and, crossing the shallow hills into 
the valley of the Nure, threatened thence to descend upon Facino’s 
flank. 


That was the beginning of a series of movements, of marchings and 
counter-marchings, which endured for a full week without ever bringing 
the armies in sight of each other. These movements carried them gradu- 
ally south, and their operations became a game of hide-and-seek among 
the hills. 


At first it bewildered Bellarion that two commanders, each of whom 
had for aim the destruction of the other, should appear so sedulously to 
avoid an engagement. But in the end he came to understand the spirit 
actuaung them. Each fought with mercenary troops, and Just as it is not 
the busmess of mercenaries to get themselves killed, neither is it their 
business to slay if slaughter can be avoided. They fought for profit, and 
whikt pnsoners were profitable, since they yielded not only arms and 
^rses but also ransoms, dead men yielded nothing beyond their harness, 
inerefore they demanded that their commanders should lead them as 
nearly as possible into a position of such strategical advantage that the 
enemy, perceiving^ himself at their mercy, should have no choice but to 
surrender. To this general rule the only exception was afforded by the 
bwiss who were indifferent to bloodshed. But of Swiss there were only a 
few on Facino’s side, and none at all on Buonterzo’s. 

At the end of a week, after endless manceuvres, matters were very 
much as they had b^n at the beginning. Buonterzo had fallen back again 

Facino into open country, whilst Facino, 
refu^ng to be drawn, lay patiently at San Nicolo. 

^ suddenly startled by the news 
at Aggazano, eight miles away. Suspecting here an 

orSeforatTanf -5 a ‘**^<*yantageous position, leaving an 

ofemng lor attack, Faemo decided upon instant action. 

temporarily adopted 

tor his quarters, Facino assembled on the morning of the 1 0th of May his 


chief officers, Francesco Busonc of Carmasnola, Koenigshofen, the Swiss 
Werner von Stoffel, and the French Conmiandcr de Cadillac. 

In a small plain room on the ground floor, darkened by semi-closed 
shutters to exclude the too ardent sun, they were gathered, Bellarion with 
them, about the plain deal table at which Facino sat. On the table’s 
white surface the condoiiiero with a stick of charcoal had drawn a map 
which, if rough, was fairly accurate of scale. In the past week Bellarion 
had seen and studied a half-dozen such charts and had come to read them 
readily. 

Char^Sal stick in hand, Facino expounded. 

“Buonterzo lies here, and the speed at which he has moved 
from Firenzuola will constrain him to rest there, whatever his ultimate 
intention.” 

Carmagnola interposed. He was a large young man, handsome, 
florid, and self-assured. 

“He is too favourably placed for an attack from the plain. At 
Aggazano he holds the slopes, whence he can roll down like an avalanche.” 

“You are interrupting me, Francesco.” Facino’s voice was dry and 
cold. “And you point out the obvious. It is not my intention to make a 
frontal attack ; but merely to simulate one. Here is my plan : I divide 
the army into two battles. One of these, composed of the French horse, 
the civic militia and Koenigshofen’s pikes, you shall lead, Francesco, 
marching directly upon Aggazano as if intending to attack. Thus you 
engage Buonierzo’s attention and pin him there. Meanwhile, with the 
remainder of the forces I. myself, march up the valley of the Trebbia as far 
as Travo, and then, striking over the hills, descend thence upon Buon- 
terzo’s camp. That will be the moment of your simulated attack from 
the plain below to become real, so that whichever way Buonterzo turns 
we arc upon his rear.” 

There was a murmur of approval from the four officers. 

Facino looked from one to another smiling a little. “No situation 
could be better suited for such a manoeuvre.” 

And now Bellarion the chess-player and student of the art of war, 
greatly daring, yet entirely unconscious of it, presumed to advance a 
criticism. 

“The weakness lies in the assumption that this situation will be main- 
tained until acton is joined.” 

Carmagnola gasped, and with Koenigshofen and de Cadillac gave the 
young man a stare of haughty, angry amazement. Facino laughed out- 
right at so much impudence. 

Werner von Stoffel, between whom and Bellarion a certain friendship 
had sprung up during the month they had spent together at Abbiategrasso, 
was the only one who spared his feelings, whilst Facino, having vented his 
scorn in laughter, condescended to explain. 

"We ensure that by the speed of our onset, which will leave him no 
time to move. It is the need for rest that has made him take up his strong 
position. Its very strength is ihc trap in which we’ll take him.” He rose, 
brushing the matter aside. “Come ! The details each of you can work 
out for himself. What imports is that we should move at once, leaving 
camp and baggage so that we may march unhampered. Here speed is 
aU." 
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But Bellarion was so little abashed by their contempt that he actually 
returned to the attack. 

“If I were in Buonterzo’s place,” he said, “I should have scouts along 
the heists from Rivergaro to Travo. Upon discovering your intentions 
from your movements, I should first descend upon Carmagnola's force, 
and, having routed it, I would come round and on, to engage your own. 
Thus the division of forces upon which you count for success might easily 
be made the cause of your min.” 

Again there was silence of amazement at this babe in warlike matters 
who thrust his opinions upon the notice of tried soldiers. 

“Let us thank God,” said Carmagnola with stinging sarcasm, “that 
you do not command Buonterzo’s troops, or our overthrow would be 
assured.” And he led the ratlier cruel laughter, which at last silenced 
Bellarion. 

The two battles into which the army was divided moved at dusk, 
leaving all baggage and even the cannon, of which Facino judged that he 
would have no need in operations of the character intended. Before mid- 
night Carmagnola had reached his station within a mile of Aggazano, and 
Facino was at Travo, ready to breast the slopes at dawn, and from their 
summit descend upon Buonterzo’s camp. 

Meanwhile the forces rested, and Facino himself snatched a 
^ hours’ sleep in a green tent which had hurriedly bwn pitched for 

Bellarion, however, too excited by the prospect of action to think of 
sloping, and rendered uneasy for his apprehensions, paced by the river, 
which mumiured at that point over a broad shallow, its waters sadly 
^ recent drought. Here in his pacings he was joined by 
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1 dd not laugh at you today.” the Swss reminded him. 

I have to thank you for that courtesy,” said Bellarion Rravelv. 

Courtesy wasn’t in my mind.” 

A patriotic Swiss and an able soldier, Stoffel had the appearance of 

^ gracefully slim figure which he 
“re. His face was shaven, long and olive- 
black nose and dark pensive eyes under straight 

hlft about him something mincing and delicate 

but entirely ple^ant. for with it all he was virile and intrepid 

len ouSScal^a'ttns ”■ ““ 

Bellarion. "But I do not need to 

t^e forlvi^^^ strategy is bad which docs not consider and pro^ 
vide for eve^ hktly counter-move that is discernible.” ^ 

least, when you suST”''°“ cnough-at 

“rSIIiri"* V support me, Stoffel ?” 

infants ^ ^*^® of Swiss 

not adwS wff imposed upon him. I do 

K* c aavice unasked, which is why even now I dare not suggest to 


Facino that he repair his omission to place scouts on the heights. He 
takes Buonterzo's vulnerability too much for granted.” 

B^llarion smiled. “Which is why you seek me, hoping that I will 
suggest it to him.” 

”1 think it would be well.” 

Bellarion considered. “We could do better, Stoffel. We could go 
up ourselves and make observations.” 

They came an hour or so later to the crest of the hill, and there re- 
mained on watch until the light of dawn was strong enough to disclose to 
them in detail the slopes towards Aggazano. And what they saw in that 
cold grey light was the realization, if not of the exact possibility Bellarion 
had voiced, at least of something very near akin. The difference lay in 
that, instead of mov ing first against Carmagnola and later against Facino, 
Buonterzo was beginning with the latter course. And Bellarion instantly 
perceived the advantages of this. Buonterzo could descend upon Facino 
from above in a position of enormous tactical advantage, and, having 
destroyed him, go round to meet Carmagnola on level terms of ground. 

The order of the movements, however, was a detail of comparative 
unimportance. What mattered was that Buonterzo was actually moving 
to destroy severally the two battles into which Facino had divided his 
army. In the upland valley to the north, a couple of miles away, already 
breasting the gentle slopes towards the summit from which Bellarion and 
Stoffel observed them, swarmed the whole army of Ottone Buonterzo. 

The watchers waited for no more. Down the hill again to Travo they 
raced and came breathless into the tent where Facino slept. Their news 
effectively awakened him. He wasted no time in futile raging, but, 
summoning his officers, issued orders instantly to marshal the men and 
march down the valley so as to go round to effect a reunion with Carmag- 
nola's battle. 

“It will never be effected that way,” said Bellarion quietly. 

Facino scowled at him. dismissed the officers to their tasks, and vyhen 
only Stoffel remained, angrily demanded of Bellarion what the devil he 
meant by constantly intruding opinions that were not sought. 

“If the last opinion 1 intruded had been weighed,” said Bellarion, “you 
would not now be in this dcspicratc case.” 

“Despierate !” Facino almost exploded on the word. “How is it 
desperate ?” 

“Come outside, my lord.” 

To humour his self-sufficiency, to allow it to swell into a monstrous 
bubble which even when fully swollen he would reduce to nothing by a 
single prick, Facino went with him from the tent, Stoffel gravely following. 
And in the open, by the river under that long line of shallow hills, Bellarion 
expounded the situation in the manner of a pedant lecturing a scholar. 

“Already by his present position, Buonterzo has driven the wedge too 
deeply between yourself and Carmagnola. A reunion of forces is no 
longer possible by marching down the valley. In less than an hour 
Buonterzo will command the heights and observe your every movement. 
He will be at a centre whence he can hurl his force along a radius to strike 
you at whatever point of the periphery you chance to occupy. And he 
will strike you with more than twice your numlvcrs, falling upon your 
flank from a position of vantage which would still render him irresistible 
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if he had half your strength. Your position, my lord, with the river on 
your own flank, is much as was the position of the Austrians at Mor- 
garten, when they \yere utterly broken by the Swiss.” 

Pacino’s impatience and anger had gradually undergone a trans- 
mutation into wonder and dismay, and he knew not whether to be more 
dismayed because he had failed to perceive the situation for himself or 
because it was pointed out to him by one whose knowledge of the art of 
war was all derived from books. 

Without answering, he stood there brooding, chin in hand, striving to 
master his bitter vexation. ® 

“If you had heeded me yesterday . . Bellarion was beginning, 
short human but hardly generous, when Faclno roughly cut him 


Scowled. “What is done is done. We have to deal 

with we find.” He turned to StofTel. “We must retreat across the 

T ?“on‘crzo thrusts us into it. There is a ford here above 

Travo at this height of water.” auuvc 

CariT^gno'l'a^^"^^^^^ Stoffcl, ‘‘is but to increase our separation from 

Kimefir " '* ^ Pacino, now thoroughly in a rage with - 

^ “Do you suppose I can perceive noThing ? 

Carmagnola, ordering him to fall back 

'■“■■‘‘“'’le just be/ow the 

‘‘if'ci, i'? “ “ possible he might be able to rejoin me.” 

DursuL u. ^ possiblc.” the Swiss agreed, ‘‘if Buonterzo 

L so h^vHy T„ h's 

StT ^ '^e’ll snatch victory from 

what^hif ’’’ Bellarion. And again, in spite of 

fledgling's PTO^rnmiof^^nninr^'^I!®? a % impatience of this 

were in Dnintimidated Bellarion went on : “If vou 

S ld“m 

batUesapartso «?oena^J? K 1 enemy 

have m? uponlu';;^ 'h™ 

also disadvantaoic After all, if his position has advantages, it has 
‘‘viSch he will be between two fories.” 

taneously, and this he wn* n^reve ° operate simul- 

leaving a force to watch *he river, by 

to return. And for that^a <m^n p'^P^^e.^ftir passage should you attempt 
posted arbalisters I could suffice. With a hundred well- 

“You coullfj.-' Focino^ 'o« 

“What p’tan ?" commends itself to you.” 

insphxSVthe'veti'^rmmlf'.r® K *? ^“"ion even as they argued 
gOMd beyond th? a conning the 

bluff crowned by a dense wood of lofty lllSs'cS^LTlg 


^‘Buonterzo should be drasvn to pursue you across the river, which 
might easily happen if you cross in full sight of his forces and with all the 
appearance of dbordcr. An army in flight is an almost irresistible lure 
to an overwhelming force. It was thus that Duke William of Normandy 
endured his own ultimate victory at Senlac. The slopes across the water 
offer no difficulty to a pursuer, and the prospect of bringing you to an 
engagement before Carmagnola can rejoin you should prove too seduc- 
tive. It should even render Buonterzo obstinate when he finds his passage 
disputed. And for this, as I have said, a hundred arbalistcrs will suffice. 
In the end he must either force a passage or decide to abandon the attempt 
and go instead against Carmagnola first. But before either happens, if 
you act promptly, you may have rejoined Carmagnola by crossing to him 
at Rivergaro and then come round the hills upon Buonterzo’s rear, thus 
turning the tables upon him. Whether he is still here, attempting to cross, 
or whether he is marching off down the valley, he will be ^ually at your 
mercy if you are swift. And I will undertake to hold him until sunset 
with a hundred cross-bowmen.” 

Ovenvhelmed with amazement by that lucid exposition of a masterly 
plan, Facino stood and stared at him in silence. Gravely, at last, he 
asked him : “And if you fail ?” 

“I shall still have held him long enough to enable you to extricate 
yourself from the trap in which you are now caught.” 

Pacino's bewildered glance sought the dark comely face of Stoffel. 
He smiled grimly. “Am I a fool, Stoflcl, that a boy should instruct me in 
the art by which I have lived 7 And would you trust a hundred of your 
Swiss to this same boy ?” 

“With confidence.” 

But still Facino hesitated. “You realize, Bellarion, that if the passage 
is forced before I arrive it will go N’ery hard with you ?” 

Bellarion shrugged in silence. Facino thought he was not under- 
stood. 

“Such an action as you propose will entail great slaughter perhaps. 
Buonterzo will be impatient of that and he may terribly avenge it.” 

Bellarion smiled. “He will have to cross first, and meanwhile, 1 shall 
count upon his impatience and vindictiveness to hold him here when he 
should be elsewhere.” 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE BATTLE OF TRAVO 

The morning sunlight falling across the valley flashed on the arras of 
Buonterzo’s vanguard on the heights even as Pacino’s rearguard went 
splashing through the ford, which at its dccp«t did not come above the 
bellies of the horses or the breasts of Bcllarion’s hundred Swiss, who, 
with arbalists above their heads, to keep the cords dry, were the last to 
cross. 

From his eyrie Buonterzo saw the main body of Facino’s army strag^ 
Jing in disorder over the shallow hill beyond the water, and, persuaded 
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that he had to deal with a rabble disorganized by fear, he gave the order 
to pursue. 

A squadron of horse came zigzagging down the hillside at speed, 
whilst a considerable body of infantry dropped more directly. 

The last stragglers of the fugitive army had vanished from view when 
that cavalry gained the ford and entered the water. But l>cfore the head 
of the column had reached midstream there was a loud hum of arbalist 
cords, and fifty bolts came to empty nearly as many saddles. The column 
backed, and whilst it hesitated another fifty bolts from the enemy invisible 
in the woods that crowned the bluff dealt fresh destruction. 

There was a deal of confusion after that, a deal of raging and splash- 
ing ; some sought to turn and retreat ; others behind, who had not been 
exposed to that murderous hail, clamoured to go on. So that by the 
time Bellarion’s men had drawn their cords anew and set fresh bolts the 
horeemcn in the water had gone neither fonvard nor back. And now 
^Uarion let them have a full hundred in a single volley, and thereby 
threw them into such panic that there was an end to all hesitation They 
turned about— those that were still able to do so— and, driving riderless 
horste before them and assisting wounded comrades to regain the shore 
they floundered their waj' back. 

VP®" Buonterzo was precisely as Bellarion in his 
knowledge of men had reckoned. He was filled with 
expressed to those about him, denouncing the action as 

inswnsaiOt 

the shallow hills across t^e^dis^rde’^lTniglVof^^ 

lhehuTMSL“ero^\t'K ‘*°'™ 

officers r^t him below to deafen him with facts which he had 

T’fl ® potency had commanded, 

hundrid ^ Buonterzo savagely promised them, and he ordered a 

'*'3' measure of preparation 
aTaehU'’n%7ro him his p“e, 

appS?5tobeaSroofn?,'’‘‘l5®K'"""°" “P®" ^hat 

A Cp of hrustmg fonvard across the stream. 

have clcai^ tte wa^ to follow as soon as the pikemcn should 

along tKver Thus k7? iT'’ .‘" “-'‘'‘■•‘‘s of his men further off 

certain and less effective aUMsHfSfJhi’ 5 aim less 

shoot at the 

havetowmMwitun^d V the way across the ford, which may 

in their new ^ ^ Bellarion’s men were 

n xneir new positions. He ordered a volley of twenty bolts, so as to j^^ 


the range ; and although only half of these took effect, yet the demoral- 
ization created in men who had been conceiving themselves invulnerably 
sheltered was enough to arrest them. A second volley followed along 
the low line of exposed flank, and being more effective than the first, flung 
the column into complete disorder. 

Dead men lay awash where they had fallen, wounded men were 
plunging in the water, shouting to their comrades for help, what time their 
comrades cursed and raved, arousing the echoes of that normally peaceful 
valley as they had been roused before when the horsemen found themselves 
in similar plight. Odd shutters and doors went floating down the stream, 
and, the continuity of the improvized roof having been broken, those 
immediately behind the fallen found themselves exposed now in front as 
well as on the flank. 

A mounted officer spurred through the water, shouting a command 
repeatedly as he came and menacing the disordered ranks with his sword. 
At last his order was understood, and the timber shields were swung from 
overhead to cover the flank that was being assailed. That, thought 
Buonterzo, should checkmate the defenders of the ford, who with such 
foresight had shifted their position. But scarcely was the manoeuvre 
executed when into them came a volley from the thirty men Bellarion had 
left at the head of the bluff in anticipation of just such a counter move- 
ment. Because the range here was short, not a bolt of that volley failed 
to take cflecl, and by the impression it created of the ubiquity of this 
invisible opponent it completed the discomfiture of the assailants. They 
turned, flung away their shields, and went scrambling back out of range as 
fast as they could breast the water. To speed them came another volley at 
their flanks, which claimed some victims, whilst several men in their panic 
got into deep water and tw o or three were drowned. 

Livid with rage and chagrin, Buonterzo watched this second repulse. 
He knew from his earlier observations and from the extent of the valleys 
that it was the work of a negligible contingent posted to cover Facino’s 
retreat, and his wrath was deepened by the reflection that as a result of 
this delay Pacino might, if not actually escape, at least compel him now 
to an arduous pursuit. No further than that could Buonterzo see in the 
blindness of his rage, precisely as Bellarion had calculated. And because 
he could sec no further, he stood obstinately in his resolve to put a strong 
force across the river. 

The sun was mounting now towards noon, and already over four hours 
had been spent at that infernal ford. Yet realizing, despite his impatience, 
that speed is seldom gained by hastiness, Buonterzo now deliberately 
considered the measures to be taken, and he sent men for a mile or more 
up and down stream to seek another passage. Another hour was lost in 
this exploration, which proved fruitless in the end. But, meanwhile, 
Buonterzo held in readiness a force of five hundred men-at-arms in full 
armour, commanded by an intrepid young knight named Varallo. 

“You will cross in spite of any losses,” Buonterzo instructed him. “I 
compute them to number less than two hundred men, and if you are 
resolute you will win over without difficulty. Their bolts will not take 
effect save at short range, and by then you will be upon them. You are 
to give no quarter and make no prisoners. Put every man in that wood 
to the sword.” 
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An ineffective volley rained on breastplate and helmet at the outset, 
and, encouraged by this ineffectiveness, Varallo urged fonvard his men-at- 
arms. Thus he brought them steadily within a range whereat arbalist- 
bolt could pierce their protecting steel plates. But Bellarion, whose error 
in prematurely loosing the first volley was the fruit of inexperience, took 
no chances thereafter. He ordered his men to aim at the horses. 

The result was a momentary check when a half-score of stricken 
chargers reared and plunged and screamed in pain and terror and flung 
off as many riders to drown helplessly in their armour, weighed down by 
it and unable to regain their feet. 

But Varallo, himself scatheless, urged them on with a voice of brass, 
and brought them after that momentary pause of confusion to the far 
bank. Here another dozen horses were brought down and two or three 
men directly slain by bolts before Varallo had marshalled them and led 
them charging up and round the shallow hill, where the ascent was easy 
to the wood that crowned the bluff. 

The whole of Buontcr^o's army straggling along the left bank of the 
nver cheered them lustily on, and the dominant cry that rang out clearly 
and boldly was “No quarter !’* 

That cry rang in the ears of Facino Cane as he mounted the hill-top 
a^ve and behmd Buonterzo’s force. He had made such good speed, 
a^g upon Bellanon’s plain, that, crossing at Rivergaro, he had joined 
^.armagnoia, whom he met between there and Aggazano, and sweeping 

bare five houre completed a circuit of some twelve miles in a 

strategic position of that 
there hif^hl reversed, lay Buonterzo’s army, held in check 

ittSs hundred Swiss. But 

possible ^at*heh«H amved barely in time to command victory, and 
WttnVil ?! arnved too late to save Bellarion. 

lom attempt Cadillac to cleave through and cross, in a for- 

intended u! slaughter obviously 

upon an’en^^ avalanche, went the French horse 

ofdefence as the groiiSaffo^ded"'*'"^ measures 

hurSig*^hunieds^ifSll Cadillac, riding down scores and 

and staggered at almn^t*?!-u'^^^' ^{l‘'°^Sh the ford his horses plunged 

Varallo’s five hundred who. 

strenrth® * Sk^fnVn th’ *‘^t'^sclvcs cut off by a force of twice their 
CadUUcVoUow^^ through it, with de 

the plain at breSfneck ff^cy rode, and down the slope to 

them Then iv»thinir* ^ mile and more de Cadillac pursued 

that, after all, his force amounted to one- 

the main scene of aSn presence might be required on 

Thev ^ A!if men and rode back. 

through it they foun/i^i!h wood and along the main path running 
butch^, tnl ^ deliberately 

they brought back with ^ appalling wounds, whom 

the famous Ba.Ue of Travo-as i. is 
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The wide breach made in Buonterzo’s ranks by de Cadillac’s charge 
was ne\er healed. Perceiving the danger that was upon them from 
Pacino's main army, the two broken ends of that long line went off in 
opposite directions, one up the valley and the other down, and it must be 
confessed that Buonlerzo, realizing the hopelessness of the position in 
which he had been surprised, himself led the flight of the latter and more 
numerous part of his army. It may have been his hope to reach the open 
plains beyond Rivergaro and there reform his men and make a stand that 
should yet retrieve the fortunes of the day. But Pacino himself with his 
own condotia of twelve hundred took a cotivcrging line along the heights 
to head Buonterzo off at the proper moment. When he judged the 
moment to have arrived Pacino wheeled his long line and charged down- 
hill upon men who were afforded in that narrow place no opportunity of 
assuming a proper formation. 

Buonterzo and some two hundred horse, by desperate spurring, eluded 
the charge. The remainder, amounting to upwards of a thousand men, 
were rolled over, broken and hemmed about, so that finally they threw 
down their arms and surrendered before they were even summoned to do 
so. 

Meanwhile. Koenigshofen with the third battle, into which the army 
had been so swiftly divided, dealt similarly with the fugitives who had 
attempted to ascend the valley. 

Two thousand prisoners, fifteen hundred horses, a hundred baggage- 
carls well laden, a score of cannon, beside some tons of armour and arms, 
was the booty that fell to Pacino Cane at Travo. Of the prisoners, five 
hundred Burgundian men-at-arms were taken into his own service. A 
thousand others were stripped of arms, armour and horses, whilst the 
remainder, among whom were many officers and knights of condition, 
were held for ransom. 

The battle was over, but Pacino haid gone off in pursuit of Buonterzo ; 
and Carmagnola, assuming command, ordered the army to follow. They 
came upon their leader towards evening between Rivergaro and Piacenza, 
where he had abandoned the pursuit, Buonterzo having crossed the river 
below the islands. 

Carmagnola, flushed and exultant, gave him news of the completeness 
of the victoi-y and the richness of the booty. 

“And BeUarion ?” quoth Pacino, his dark eyes grave. 

Dc Cadillac told of the bodies in the wood ; StoiVcl, with sorrow on his 
long swarthy face, repeated the tale of the wounded Swiss who had since 
died. The fellow had reported that the men-at-arms who rode in amongst 
them shouting, “No quarter !” had spared no single life. There could be 
no doubt that BeUarion had perished with the rest. 

Pacino’s chin sank to his breast, and the lines deepened in his face. 

“It was his victory,” he said slowly, sorrowfully. “His was the mind 
that conceived the plan which turned disaster into success. His the 
gallantry and self-sacrifice that made the plan possible.” He turned to 
Stoffel, who, more than any other there, had been BeUarion s friend. 
“Take what men you need for the task and go back to recover me nis 
body. Bring it to Milan. The whole nation shall do honour to his ashes 
and his memory.” 
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CHAPTER IX 


DB MORTUIS 

There^ men to whom death has brought a glory that would have never 
meirs in life. An instance of this is afforded by the history of 
Bellanon at its present stage. 

Honest, loyaJ and incapable of jealousy or other kindred meanness, 

Facino must have given Bellarion a due measure of credit for the victory 

oyer BuonterM if Bellarion had ridden back to Milan beside him. But 

that he would have given him, as he did, a credit so full as to make the 

acmevement ent^ely Bellarion’s, could hardly be expected of human 

A so cKtollod would completely have 

° *^ir"sclf ; besides which to the man who in 

ft iXr® ^ ^ore generous— because 

It w less costly— than to the man who survives his achievement. 

to S? 5 !k ^ entire history had the Ambrosian city been moved 

Wctoriom^nS °^-’°^if^ '■eturn of the 

haninno a Sfim menace over- 

hangng a ^ople already distracted by internal feuds. 

Facino, who reached Milan ahead 
jrmy two days after Buonterzo’s rout. 

DukehhnMpf '^^'liH'v from the meanest scavenger to the 

in the the first words Gian Maria addressed to Facino 

wor^ oftSs^ assembled court, were 

half done. You should have pursued 
r«?ore^to the the city. This was your chance to 

Stem accoint of voS demanded a 

Facko fl.ifheH of victory.” 

looked the Duke boldIv^nH^«?^ti?‘ forward as he 

field to direct the « Prince, would have been beside me on the battle- 
highness foui^d rnmr his crown. Had your 
fora reproach that^nc. 12? i there would be no occasion now 

yourh?s£So better become 

The goSe ewL^^H ^ purchased at great sacrifice.” 

usualundeMhcd^^ ft'"' balefully until their glance faltered as 
Gian Maria so bitterly resemed^ condottiero s will, the dominance which 
body sprawled in the fflMM V^.S^ccfully the slender yet awkward 
It was della Torre ^**1 n'!f chair, red leg thrown over white one. 

Duke’s assistant ‘Vou aii ttnfd Ji^de, who came to the 

your Prince.” ^ tnan, Lord Count, so to address 

of God Bold ‘hat support. ”Body 

off. the CoaS lips • • • He broke 

The cunning that Uahted hi?*h^ spoke of sacrifices ?” 

he hoped, a tale of lo^ fwlcned upon that. It boded, 

achievement should dun the lustre of this popular idol's 
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Facino rendered his accounts, and it was then that he proclaimed 
Beilarion's part ; he related how Bellarion’s wit had devised the whole 
plan which had reversed the positions on the Trebbia, and he spoke 
sorrowfully of how Bellarion and his hundred Swiss had laid down their 
lives to make Pacino's victory certain. 

“1 commend his memory to your highness and to the people of Milan.” 

If the narrative did not deeply move Gian Maria, at least it moved the 
courtiers present, and more deeply still the people of Milan when it 
reached them later. 

The outcome was that, after a Te Deum for the victory, the city put on 
mourning for the martyred hero to whom the victory was due ; and 
Facino commanded a Requiem to be sung in Saint Ambrose for this 
Salvator Patriae, whose name, unknown yesterday, was by now on every 
man's lips. His origin, rearing, and personal endowments were the sole 
subjects of discussion. The tale of the dogs was recalled by the few who 
had ever heard of it, and now widely diffused as an instance of miraculous 
powers which disposed men almost to canonize Bellarion. 

Meanwhile, however, Facino, returning exacerbated from that 
audience, was confronted by his lady, white-faced and distraught. 

“You sent him to his death !“ was the furious accusation with which 
she greeted him. 

He checked aghast both at the words and the tone. “1 sent him to his 
death !“ 

“You knew to what you exposed him when vou sent him to hold that 
ford.” 

“I did not send him. Himself he desired to go ; himself proposed it. 

“A boy who did not know the risk he ran !” 

The memory of the protest she had made against Bellarion’s going rose 
suddenly, invested with new meaning. Roughly, violently, he caught her 
by the wrist. His face suddenly inflamed was close to her own. the veins 
of his brow standing out like cords. 

“A boy, you say. Was that what you found him, |ady 7’ 

Scared, but defiant, she asked him : “What else ?” 

“What else ? Your concern suggests that you discovered he's a man. 
What was Bellarion to you ?“ 

For once he so terrified her that every sense but that of self-preservation 
abandoned her on the instant. 

“To me ?" she faltered. “To me ?” ... j • i. 

“Ay, to you. Answer me.” There was death in his voice and in the 

brutal crushing grip upon her wrist. 

“What should he have been, Facino ?” She was almost whimpering. 

“What lewdness are you dreaming 7" 

“I am dreaming nothing, madam, lam asking. 

White-lipped she answered him. “He was as a son to me. In her 
affright she fell to weeping, yet could be glad of the ready that 
helped her to play the part so suddenly assumed. “I have no child ot my 
own. And so I took him to my empty mother's breast.” „ , . j 

The plaint, the veiled reproach, overlaid the preposterous falsehooa. 
After all, if she was not old enough to be Bellarion’s mother, at least she 

was his senior by ten years. i. _ j 

Facino loosed his grip and fell back, a little abashed and ashamed. 
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“What else could you have supposed him to me ?*’ she was com- 
plaining. “Not . . . not, surely, that 1 had taken him for my lover ?“ 
“No,” he lied lamely. “I was not suspecting that.” 

“What then ?” she insisted, playing out her part. 

He stood looking at her with feverish eyes. “1 don’t know ” he cried 
out at last. “You distract me, Bice !” and he stamped out. 

But the suspicion was as a poison that had entered his veins and it 
was a moody, sUent Facino who sat beside his lady at the State siipner 
given on the following mght in the Old Broletto Palace. It was a banquet 

Regent of Montferrat. his nephew, and Marquis Gian 
Giacomo, and his niece, the Princess Valeria, whose visit was the result of 
cerUin r^nt machmalions on the part of Gabriello Maria. 

had lately been exercised by the fundamental wcak- 

feared lest the victory in the conflict 
AeXchf “'Nn f "’iehl. in either case, become a menace to 

Itffo- ^5^' X?? exercised by the ascendary which was beinc 

obtemed in Milan by the Guelphs under della Torre, an ascendaiy so -rci? 

rumours of a possible marriage between^e Duke 
ofMalatesta of Rimini, who was regarded as the leader 

h" amiable! was 

^rv« brother as in his desire to make 
^ position as ducal governor. For himself and his brother 

fath^’fftW^i^^^ he propos^ an alliance between Gian Maria and his 
taker s old ally and friend, the Ghibbcline Prince of Montferrat r.hn 

so that ‘ 

he had brouXhL n to 3 With him 

were includedin ntsSSS > • • nephew on whose behalf he ruled, who 

was to atrtihe .hrtSVM^^^ 

Duke and the Prin^ of ^ marriage between the 

absolute condition of tKat co ^ made by Theodore an 

properly fired. same treaty, if his ambition for his niece were 

wi* uXSrhiX'rfnd?h.%“-"^ '’"‘her. who sat 

from which he m^X ral?ulate^£ on his left, for signs 

his scheme to aTuSLful^«ie‘^ AtIh bringing the secret part of 

age him. It was mSSv ® ^ wanting to encour- 

«lf. His glanSSmd 9*"” addressed him- 

rcd-gold llki iS bMuty of her face with its crown of 

which were so own 

almost inoes^ntly. 'To &o"d ““ 
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And perhaps because the lady remained unmoved, serenely calm, a 
hiUe absent almost, and seldom condescending even to smile at his gross 
salli^, he was piqued into greater cfTorts for his entertainment, until at 
last he blundered upon a topic which obviously commanded her attention 
It was the topic of the hour. 

“There sits Facino Cane, Count of Biandrate,” he informed her. 

That square-faced fellow yonder, beside the dark lady who is his countess. 
An ON’errated upstart, all puffed up \sith pride in an achievement not his 
own." 

The phrase drew the attention of the Marquis Tlieodorc. 

“But if not his own, whose, then, the achievement, highness ?” 

“Why, a fledgling's, one whom he claims for his adopihe son.” Tlie 
adjective \y.is stressed with s.arcasm. “A fellow named Bellarion.” 

“Bellarion, eh ?” The Regent betrayed interest. So, too, did the 
Princess. I-or the first time she faced her odious host. Meanwhile, 
Gian Maria ran on, his loud voice audible even to Facino, as he no doubt 
intended. 

“The truth is that by his rashness Facino was all but out-fought, when 
this Bellarion showed him a trick by which he might turn the tables on 
Buonterzo.” 

“A trick ?” said she in an odd voice, and Gian Maria, overjoyed to 
have won at last her attention, related in detail the strategy by which 
Facino’s victorj- had been snatched. 

“A trick, as your highness said,” was her comment. “Not a deed of 
arms in which there is cause for pride.” 

Gian Maria stared at her in surprise, whilst Theodore laughed aloud. 

“My niece is romantic. She reads the poets and from them conceives 
of war as a joyous joust or a game of chivalry with equal chances and a 
straightforward encounter.” 

“Why, then,” laughed the Duke, “the tale should please you, Madonna, 
of bow with a hundred men this rascal held the ford against Buonterzo’s 
army for as long as the trick’s success demanded.” 

“He did that ?” she asked, incredulous. 

“He did more. He laid down his life in doing it. He and his hundred 
were massacred in cold blood. That is why on Wednesday, at Saint 
Ambrose, a Requiem Mass is to be sung for him who in the eyes of my 
people deserves a place in the Calendar beside Saint George.” 

His aim in this high praise was less to bestow laurels upon Bellarion 
than to strip them from Facino. “And I am not sure that the people are 
wrong. ‘Vox populi, vox Dei’. This Bellarion was oddly gified, <^dly 
guarded.” In illustration of this he passed on to relate that incident 
which had come to be known by them in Milan as “The Miracle of the 
Dogs”. He told the talc without any shame for the part he had played, 
without any apparent sense that to hunt human beings with hounds was 
other than a proper sport for princes. 

As she listened she was conscious only of horror of this monstrous 
boy, so that the flesh of her arm shrank under the touch of his short, 
broad, jewelled paw, from which the finger-nails had been all but entirely 
gnawed. Anon, however, in the solitude of the handsome chaml»r 
assigned to her, she came to recall and weigh the things the Duke had said. 

This Bellarion had laid down his life in the selfless service of adoptive 
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fn^ni Sir ^ ^ martyr. She could understand that 

in one of whom her knowledge was whai it was of Bellarion as little as she 
could understand the miracle of the dogs. " 


CHAPTER X 

THE KNIGHT BELLARION 

Ambrose’s for the repose of the soul of 
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and he stood now dusty and travel-stained, in steel cap and leather tunic, 
leanmg upon the eight-foot halbert which had served him as a staff 
Olm and unabashed under the eyes of that glittering throng, he rendered 
his account of this fresh miracle— as it was deemed— to which he owed his 
preservation. And the account was as simple as that which had explained 
to Faemo the miracle of the dogs* 

When Buonterzo's men-at-arms had forced the passage of the ford 
Bell^ion had been on the lower part of the bluff with some two-thirds of 
his band. He had climbed at once to the summit, so as to conduct the 
thirty men he had left there to the shelter on the southern slope. But he 
came too late. The vindictive soldiers of Buonterzo were already pur- 
sumg odd survivors through the trees to the cry of “No quarter !’’ To 
succour them being impossible, Bellarion conceived it his duty to save the 
men vyho were still v^’ith him. Midway down the wooded farther slope he 
had discosered, at a spot where the descent fell abruptly to a ledge, a cave, 
whose entrance was overgrown and dissembled by a tangle of wild vine 
and jessamine. Thither he now led them at the double. The cave 
burrowed deeply into the limestone rock. 

We replaced,” he related, “the trailing plants which our entrance had 
disturbed, and retired into the depths of the cave just as the first of the 
horsemen lopped the summit. From the edge of the wood they surveyed 
the plain below. Seeing it empty, they must have supposed that those 
they had caught and slain composed the entire company vshich had 
harassed them. They turned and rode back, only to return again almost 
at once, their force enormously increased, as it seemed to us, who could 
judge only by sounds. 


“I realized now that in reality they were in flight before the French 
horse which had been sent across to rescue us. 

“For an hour or more after their passage we remained in our conceal- 
ment. At last I sent forth a scout, who reported a great body of cavalry 
advancing from the Nure. This we still assumed to be Buonterzo’s horse 
brought by news of Facino’s real movements. For another two hours we 
remained in our cave, and then at last I climbed to the summit of the bluff 
whence I could survey the farther bank of the Trebbia. To my amaze- 
ment, I found it empty, and then I became aware of men moving among 
the trees near at hand, and presently found myself face to face Vrith 
Werner von Sioffel, who told me of the battle fought and won whilst vve 
had lain in hiding.” 

He went on to tell them how they had crossed the river and pushed on 
to Travo in a famished stale. They found the village half-wrecked by the 
furious tide of war that had swept over it. Yet some food they obtained, 
and towards evening they set out again so as to overtake Facino's army. 
But at San Giorgio, which they reached late at night, and where they were 
constrained to lie. they found that Facino had not gone that way, and 
that, therefore, they were upon the wrong road. Next morning, conse- 
quently, they decided to make their way back to Milan. 

They crossed the Po at Piacenza, only to find themselves detained by 
the Scoiti for having marched into the town without permission. The 
Scotli knew of the battle fought, but not of its ultimate issue. Buonterzo 
was in flight ; but he might rally. And so for two days Bellarion and his 
little band vsere kept in Piacenza until the truth was known there. Then, 
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at last, his departure was permitted, since to have detained him longer 
must provoke the resentment of the victorious Facino, 

“We have made haste on the march since.” he concluded, “and I 
rejoice to have arrived at least in time to prevent a Requiem which would 
have been rendered a mockery by my obstinate tenacity to life.” 

Thus, on a note of laughter, he closed a narrative that was a model of 
lucid brevity and elegant Tuscan delivery. 

But there were two among the courtly crowd who did not laugh. One 
was Francesco Busoni of Carmagnola, Facino*$ handsome, swaggering 
lieutenant, wh^o looked sourly upon this triumph of an upstart in whom he 
had already feared a rival. The other was the Princess Valeria, who 
herself^, unseen in that concourse, discovered in this narrative only an 
impudent confession of trickery from one whom she knew for a trickster. 
Almost she suspwted hun of having deliberately contrived that men should 
U sensational resurrection he should 

establish himself as the hero of the hour. 

and debonair, came to shake him by the 
after Gabriello came the Duke, with della Torre, to praise him 
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with flattery which was no more than base disloyalty to my lord. I escape 
from it to meet here a disloyalty which wounds me infinitely more.” 

She had fallen back a little, and momentarily turned aside. Suddenly 
she faced him again, breathless and very white. Her long narrow eyes 
seemed to grow longer and narrower. 

■'Why, what are you assuming ?” There w’as now no music in her 
voice. It was harshly metallic. “Has soldiering made you fatuous, by 
chance ? ’ She laughed unpleasantly, as upon a sudden scorn-provoking 
revelation. “I see ! I sec ! You thought that I . . . ! You 
thought . . . ! Why, you fool 1 You poor, vain fool ! Shall I tell 
Facino what you thought, and how you have dared to insult me with 
it T' 

He stood bewildered, aghast and indignant. He sought to recall her 
exact expressions. “You used words. Madonna . . he was beginning 
hotly when suddenly he checked ; and when he resumed, the indignaiion 
had all gone out of him. “What have you said is very just. I am a fool, 
of course. You will give me leave ?“ 

He made to go, but she had not yet done with him. 

“I used words, you say. What words ? What words that could 
warrant your assumptions ? I said that I had mourned you. It is true. 
As a mother might have mourned you. But you . . . You could 
think . . . !“ She swung past him towards the open loggia. “Go, sir. 
Go wait elsewhere for my lord.” 

He departed without another word, not indeed to await Facino, whom 
he did not see again until the morrow, a day which for him was very full. 

Betimes he was sought by the Lord Gabriello Maria, who came at the 
request of the Commune of Milan to conduct him to the Ragione Palace, 
there to receive the thanks of the representatives of the people. 

“I desire no thanks, and I deserve none.” His manner was almost 
sullen. 

“You'll receive them, none the less. To disregard the invitation were 
ungracious.” 

And so the Lord Gabriello carried off Bellarion, the son of nobody, to 
the homage of the city. In the Communal Palace he listened to a recital 
by the President of his shining virtues and still more shining services, in 
token of their appreciation of which the fathers of the Ambrosian Oty 
announced that they had voted him the handsome sum of ten thousand 
gold florins. In other words, they had divided between himself and 
Facino the sum they had been intending to award the latter for delivering 
the city from the menace of Buonterzo. 

After that, and in compliance with the recommendation of the council, 
the rather bewildered Bellarion was conducted by his noble escort to 
receive the accolade of kni^thood. Empanoplied for the ceremony in 
the suit of black armour which had been Boucicault’s gift to him, he was 
conducted into the court of the Arrengo, where Gian Maria in red and 
while, attended by the nobility of Milan, awaited him. But it was Facino, 
very grave and solemn, who claimed the right to bestow the accolade upon 
one who had so signally and loyally served him as an esquire. And when 
Bellarion rose from his knees it was the Countess of Biandrate, at her 
husband’s bidding, who came to buckle the gold spurs to the heels of the 
new knight. 
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For arms, wheo invited to choose a device, he announced that he 

would adopt a variant of Facino’s own j a dog’s head argent on a field 
azure. 

At the conclusion a herald proclaimed a joust to be held in the Castle 
orPorta Giovia on the morrow when the Knight Bcllarion would be given 

op^rtunity of proving publicly how well he deserved the honour to which 
be had acceded. 

It was a prosp^ which he did not relUh. He knew himself without 
skiil at a^ m which he had served only an elementary apprenticeship 
during those days at Abbiategrasso. 

Nor did it incre^ his courage that Carmagnola should come swagger- 
1^ towards him, ^ florid countenance wreathed in smiles of simulated 

the honour of running a course and 
oreal^g a lance with his new brothcr-knight. 

Hesmded, nevertheless, as falsely as Carmagnola himself. 
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tilt-yard, however many knighthoods they bestow on me. Which is whv 
tomorrow I shall have the fever.” 

This resolve, however, went near to shipwreck that same evening. 

In the Hall of Galeazzo the Duke gave audience, which was to be 
-followed by a banquet. Bidden to this came the new knight. Bellarion 
Crailing a splendid houppelande of sapphire velvet edged with miniver 
that was caught about his waist by a girdle of hammered silver. He had 
dr^ed himself with studied care in the azure and argent of his new blazon. 
His tunic, displayed at the breast, where the houppelande fell carelessly 
open and at the arms which protruded to the elbow from the wide short 
sleeves of his upper garment, was of cloth of silver, whilst his hose was in 
broad vertical stripes of alternating blue and white. Even his thick black 
hair was held in a caul of fine silver thread that was studded with sapphires. 

Imposingly tall, his youthful lankness dissembled by his dress, he drew 
the eyes of the court as he advanced to pay homage to the Duke. 

Thereafter he was held awhile in friendly talk by della Torre and the 
Archbishop. It was in escaping at last from these that he found himself 
suddenly looking into the solemn eyes of the Princess Valeria, of whose 
presence in Milan this was his first intimation. 

She stood a little apart from the main throng under the fretted minstrel’s 
gallery, at the end of the long hall, with the handsome Monna Dionara for 
only companion. 

Startled, he turned red then white under the shock of that unexpected 
encounter. He had a feeling, under those inscrutable eyes, of being 
detected, stripped of his fine trappings and audacious carriage, and dis- 
covered for an upstart impostor, the son of nobody, impudently ruffling 
it among the ^eat. 

Thus an instant. Then recovering his poise he went fonvard with 
leisurely dignity to make his bow, in which there was nothing rustic. 

She colouied slightly. Her eyes kindled, and she drew back as if to 
depart. A single inierjectory word escaped her. 

“Audacious !” 

“Lady, I thank you for the word. It shall supply the motto 1 still 
lack. ‘Audax’, remembering that ‘Audaccs fortuna juvat’.” 

She had not been a woman had she not answered him. 

“Fortune has favoured you,already. You prosF)er, sir.” 

“By God's grace. Madonna.” 

“God has less to do with it, I think, than your own arts.” 

“My arts ?" He questioned not the word but the meaning she 
applied to it. 

“Such arts as Judas used. You should study the end he made.” 

On that she would have gone, but the sharpness of his tone arrested 
her. 

“Madonna, if I ever practised those arts, it was in your servi^, and a 
reproach is a poor requital.” 

“In my service !*’ Her eyes momentarily blazed. “Was it in my 
service that you came to spy upon me and betray me ? Was it in my 
service that you murdered Enzo Spigno ?” She smiled with terrible 
bitterness. “I have, you sec, no illusions left of the service that you did 
me.” 

“No illusions 1” His voice was wistful. She reasoned much as he 
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bad feared that she would reason. “Lord God ! You are filled with 
, illusiODs, the result of inference ; and I warned you. Madonna, that 
inference is not your strength.” 

“You poor buffoon ! Will you pretend that you did not murder 
Spigno ?” 

“Ofcour^ I did.” 

The admission amazed her where she had expected denial. 

“You confess it ? You dare to confess it ?” 

“So that in future you may assert with knowledge what you have not 
hesitated to assert upon mere suspicion. Shall 1 tell you the reason at the 
same time ? I killed Count Spigno because he was the spy sent by your 
uncle to betray you, so that your brother’s ruin might be accomplished.” 

“Spigno !” she cried in so loud a voice of indignation that her lady 
clutched her arm to impose caution. “You say that of Spigno ? He was 
the truest, bravest friend I ever knew, and his murder shall be atoned if 
there is a justice in Heaven. It is enough.” 

^ ^ Not yet, Madonna. Consider only that one circumstance which 

intrigued the Podesii of Casale : that at dead of ni^l, when all Bar- 

bares^ s household was asleep, only Count Spigno and I were afoot and 

hdly dressed. Into what talc docs that fit beside the lie I told the Podest^ ? 
Shall I tell you ? 

confesses himself a liar and a murderer ?” 
thetmtlf” ‘ service of an ungracious lady. But hear now 


Briefly and swiftly he told it. 

f«i ?” she asked him in sheer scorn. “I am to be so 

aise to the memory of one who served me well and faithfuUy as to credit 
uiis tale of his baseness upon no better word than yours ? Why it is a 
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tender even that were possible. You pretended to lay down your life at 
Travo ; yet behold you resurrected to gamer the harvest which that trick 
has earned you.” 

”0 shameful !” he cried out, stirred to anger by a suspicion so ignoble. 

“Are you not rewarded and knighted for the stir that was made by 
the rumour of your death ? You are to give proof of your knightly worth 
in the lists tomorrow. It will be interesting.” 

On that she left him standing there with wounds in his soul that would 
take long to heal. When at last he swung away, a keen eye observed the 
pallor of his face and the loss of assurance from his carriage — the eye of 
Pacino’s lady, who approached him on her lord’s arm. 

‘‘You are pale, Bellarion,” she commented in pure malice, having 
watched his long entertainment with the Princess of Montferrat. 

“Indeed, Madonna, I am none so well.” 

“Not ailing, Bellarion ?” There was some concern in Pacino’s tone 
and glance. 

And there and then the rogue saw his opportunity and took it. 

“It will be nothing.” He passed a hand across his brow. “The 
excitement following upon the strain of these last days.” 

“You should be abed, boy.” 

“It is what I tell myself.” 

He allowed Pacino to persuade him, and quietly departed. His 
sudden illness was rumoured at the banquet when his place remained 
vacant, and consequently there was little surprise when it was known on 
the morrow that a fever prevented him from bearing his part in the jousts 
at Porta Giovia. 

By the doctor who ministered to him he sent a message to Carmagnola 
of deepest and courtliest regard that he was not permitted to rise and break 
a lance with him. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE SIEGB OP ALESSANDRIA 

Gabriello Maria Visconti’s plans for the restoration of Ghibbeline 
authority suffered shipwreck, as was to be expected, in a council mainly 
composed of Guelphs. 

The weapon placed in their hands by Gabriello Maria for his own 
defeat was the Marquis Theodore’s demand, as the price of his alliance, 
that he should be supported in the attempt to recover Genoa to 
Montferrat. 

Della Tore laughed the proposal to scorn. “And thereby incur the 
resentment of the King of Prance !” He developed that argument so 
speciously that not even Pacino, who was present, suspected that it did 
not contain the true reason of della Torre’s opposition. 

In hiring a Prench contingent to strengthen the army which he had led 
against Buonterzo, Pacino had shown the uses that could be made of 
Boucicault. What Pacino had done della Torre could do nominally on 
the Duke's behalf. He could hire lances from Boucicault to set against 
Pacino himself when the need for this arose. 
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Possibly, ventured GabrieUo, “the surrender of Vercelli and certain 

othCT would suffice to bring Montferrat into alliance.” 

Put della To^e desired no such aUiance. “Surrender Vercilli ! We 

much a^eady. It is time we sought alliances that 
willi^tore to MiIm some of the fiefs of which she has been robbed.” 
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“In that case,” said della Torre, “do nothing, and the rest may follow.” 

“Devil take you, Antonio !” He caught up a hawk-lure from the 
table and set himself to strip it as he talked, scattering the feathers about 
the room. “Curb him, you say ? Curb this damned thief of Lodi ? 
How am I to curb him ? The French lances are gone back to Boucicault. 
The parsimonious fathers of this miserly city were in haste to dismiss 
them. They think of nothing but ducats, may their souls perish ! They 
think more of ducats than of their Duke.” Inconsequently, peevishly, 
he ranted on, reducing the hawk-lure to rags the while, and showing the 
crafty della Torre his opportunity. 

“Vignate,” he said at last, when the Duke ceased, “can be in no great 
strength when all is reckoned. Pacino’s own condotta should fully 
suffice to whip him out of Alessandria and back to Lodi.” 

Gian Maria moved restlessly about the room. 

“What if it should not ? What if Facino should be broken by 
Vignate ? What then ? Vignate will be at the gates of Milan.” 

“He might be if we could not prepare for the eventuality.” 

With a sudden curious eagerness Gian Maria glared at his mentor. 
“Can we ? In God’s name, can we ? If we could . . .” He checked. 
But the sudden glow of hate and evil hope in his prominent pale eyes 
showed how he was rising to the bait. 

Della Torre judged the moment opportune. “We can,” he answered 
firmly. 

“How, man ? How ?” 

“In alliance with Malatesta your highness would be strong enough to 
defy all comers.” 

“Malatesta !” Tlie Duke leapt as if stung. But instantly he curbed 
himself. The loose embr>’onic features tightened, reflecting the con- 
centration of the embryonic wicked mind within. “Malatesta, eh ?” His 
tone was musing. He let himself drop once more into his broad arm- 
chair, and sat there, cross-legged, pondering. 

Della Torre moved softly to his side, and lowered his voice to an 
impressive note. 

“Indeed, your highness should consider whether you will not in any 
event bring in Malatesta so soon as Facino has departed on this errand.” 

The handsome profligate Lonate, lounging, a listener by the window, 
cleared up all ambiguity : “And so make sure that this upstart docs not 
return to trouble you again.” 

Gian Maria’s head sank a little between his shoulders. Here was 
his chance to rid himself for all time of the tyrannical tutelage of that 
condottiero, made strong by popular support. 

“You speak as if sure that Malatesta will come.” 

Della Torre put his cards on the table at last. “I am. I have his 
word that he will accept a proposal of alliance from your highness.” 

“You have his word !” The cver-ready suspicions of a weak mind 
were stirring. 

"I took his feeling against the hour when your potency might need a 
friend.” 

^ “And the price ?” 

Della Torre spread his hands. “Malatesta has ambitions for bis 
daughter. If she were Duchess of Milan . . 
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“Is that a condition ?” The Duke’s voice was sharp. 

“A contingency only,” della Torre untruthfully assured him. “Yet if 
realized the alliance would be consolidated. It would become a family 
affair.” 

“Give me air ! Let me think.” He rose, thrusting della Torre away 
by a sweep of his thin arm. 

Ungainly in his gaudy red and white, shuffling his feet as he went he 

crossed to the window where Lonate made way for him. There he stood 

a moment looking out, whilst between Lonate and della Torre a look of 
intelligence was flashed. 

Suddenly the boy swung round again, and his grotesque countenance 
was flushed. By God and His Saints ! What thought does it ask ?” 
He laughed slobtenngly at the picture in his mind of a Facino Cane ruined 

hf,? perceive, poor fool, that he would be 

out exchanging one yoke for another probably heavier. 
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In its application now, instead of attacking Alessandria, behind whose 
walls the enemy lay in strength, he would have invaded Vignate’s own 
temporarily unguarded Tyranny of Lodi. 

Facino laughed a little at Bellarion’s self-sufficiency, and, emboldened 
by that, Carmagnola took it upon himself to put the fledgling down. 

“It is in your nature, I think, to avoid the direct attack." He sneered 
as he spoke, having in mind the jousts at Milan and the manner in which 
Bellarion had cheated him of the satisfaction upon which he counted. 
“You forget, sir, that your knighthood places you under certain obliga- 
tions.” 

“But not, I hope,” said Bellarion innocently, “under the obligation of 
being a fool.” 

“Do you call me that ?” Carmagnola’s sudden suavity was in itself a 
provocation. 

"You boast yourself the champion of the direct attack. It is the 
method of the bull. But I have never heard it argued from this that the 
bull is intelligent — even among animals.” 

“So that now you compare me with a bull ?” Carmagnola flushed a 
little, conscious that Koenigshofen and Stofiel were smiling. 

“Quiet !” growled Facino. “We are not here to squabble among 
ourselves. Your assumptions, Bellarion, sometimes become presump- 
tions.” 

“So you thought on the Trcbbia.” 

Facino brought his great fist down upon the table. "In God’s name I 
Will you be pert ? You interrupt me. Battering-ram tactics are not in 
my mind. I choose a different method. But I attack Alessandria, none 
the less, because Vignate and his men are there.” 

Discreetly Bellarion said no more, suppressing the argument that by 
reducing unguarded Lodi and restoring it to the crown of Milan from 
which it had been ravished, a moral eflect might be produced of far- 
reaching effect upon the fortunes of the Duchy. 

After a conference with Filippo Maria in his great castle of Pavia, 
Facino resumed his march, his army now increased by six hundred Italian 
mercenaries under a soldier of fortune named Giasone Trotta, whom 
Filippo Maria had hired. He took with him a considerable train of siege 
artillery, of mangonels, rimbaults and cannon, to which the Count of 
Pavia had materially added. 

Nevertheless, he did not approach Alessandria within striking distance 
of such weapons. He knew the strength to withstand assault of that 
fortress city, built some three hundred years before on the confines of the 
Pavese and Montferrat to be a Guelphic stronghold in the struggle between 
Church and Empire. Derisively then the Ghibbelincs had dubbed it a 
fortress of straw. But astride of the river Tanaro, above its Junction 
with the Bormida, this Alessandria of Straw had successfully defied 
them. 

Facino proposed to employ the very strength of her strategic position 
for the undoing of her present garrison if it showed fight. And, mean- 
while, he would hem the place about so as to reduce it by starvation. 

Crossing the Po somewhere in the neighbourhood of Bassignana, he 
marched up the left bank of the Tanaro to Pavone, a village in the plain 
by the river, just within three miles of Alessandria. There he took up his 
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lines they were exhausted men easily repulsed, and as glad as they were 
surprised to escape death or capture. 

After that failure, three representatives of the Commune of Alessandria, 
accompanied by one of Vignaie's captains, presented themselves at 
Facino s quarters in the house of the Curate of Pavone, temporarily 
appropriated by the condottiero. 

They were ushered into a plain yellow-washed room, bare of all 
decorations save that of a crudely painted wooden crucifix which hung 
upon the wall above a straight-backed wooden settle. An oblong table of 
common pine stood before this settle ; a writing-pulpit, also of pine, 
placed under one of the two windows by which the place was lighted, and 
four rough stools and a shallow arm-chair completed the furniture. 

The only gentle touch about that harsh interior was supplied by the 
sweet-smelling lemon verbena and rosemary mingled in the fresh 
rushes with which the floor was copiously strewn to dissemble its earthen 
nudity. 

Carmagnola, showily dressed as usual in blue and crimson, with 
marvellously variegated hose and a jewelled caul confining his flaxen hair, 
had appropriated the arm-chair, and his gorgeous presence seemed to fill 
the place. Stoflcl, Kocnigshofbn, Giasone Trotta and Vougeois, who 
commanded the Burgundians, occupied the stools and afforded him a 
sober background, whilst Bcllarion leaned upon the edge of the settle, 
where Facino sat alone, square-faced and stern, whilst the envoys invited 
him to offer terms for the surrender of the city. 

“The Lord Count of Pavia,’* he told them, “docs not desire to mulct 
too heavily those of his Alessandrian subjects who have remained loyal. 
He realizes the constraint of which they may have been the victims, and he 
will rest content with a payment of fifty thousand florins to indemnify him 
for the expenses of this expedition.” The envoys breathed more freely. 
But Facino had not yet done. “For myself 1 shall require another fifty 
thousand florins for distribution among my followers to ransom the city 
from pillage.” 

The envoys were aghast. “One hundred thousand gold florins 1” 
cried one. “My lord, it will . . .“ 

He raised his hand for silence. “That as regards the Commune of 
Alessandria. Now as concerns the Lord Vignate, who has so rashly 
ventured upon this aggression. He is allowed until noon tomorrow to 
march out of Alessandria w ith his entire following, but leaving behind all 
arms, armour, horses, bullocks and war material of whatsoever kind. 
Further, he will enter into a bond for one hundred thousand florins, to 
be paid either by himself personally or by the Commune of Lodi to the 
Lord Count of Pavia’s city of Alessandria to indemnify the latter for the 
damages sustained by this occupation. And my Lord Vignate will further 
submit to the occupation of the City of Lodi by an army of not more titan 
two thousand men. who will be housed and fed and salaried at the City 
of Lodi's charge until the indemnity is paid, with the further condition 
that if payment is not made within one month the occupying army shall 
take It by putting the city to sack.” 

The officer sent by Vignate, a stifTblack-bearded fellow named Corsana, 
flushed indignantly. “These terms are very harsh,” he complained. 

“Salutary, my friend,” Facino corrected him. “They are intended 
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to show the Lord Vignate that brigandage is not always ultimately 
profitable.” 

‘‘You think he will agree ?” The man's air was truculent. The three 
councillors looked scared. 

Facioo smiled grimly, ‘‘If he has an alternative, let him take advant- 
age of it. But let him understand that the offer of these terms is for 
twenty-four hours only. After that I shall not let him off so lightly.” 

‘‘Lightly I” cried Corsana in anger, and would have added more but 
that Facino cropped the intention. “You have leave to go.” Thus, 
royally, Facino chsmissed them. 

They did not return within the twenty-four hours, nor as day followed 
day did Vignate make any further sign. Time began to hang heavily on 
the hands of the besiegers, and Pacino’s irritation grew daily, particularly 

when an attack of the gout came to imprison him in the cheerless house of 
the Curate of Pavone. 

One evening, a fortnight after the parley and nearly a month after the 
commenament of the siege, as Facino sat at supper with his oIBcers, all 
save Stoffel, who was posted at Casalbagllano, the condottiero, who was 
impatient of small things, inveighed against the quality of the 
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“It’s not from Alessandria,” said Koenigshofen. 

]^o, no,” grunted Facino, and thereafter they listened in silence. 

There was no reason for it, save such colour as men’s imaginings will 
give a sound breaking the deathly stillness of a hot dark night, yet each 
conceived and perhaps intercommunicated a feeling that these hooves 
approaching so rapidly were harbingers of portents. 

Carmagnola went to the door as two riders clattered down the village 
street, and, seeing the tall figure silhouetted against the light from within, 
they slackened pace. 

“The Lord Facino Cane of Biandrate ? Where is he quartered ?” 

“Here,” roared Carmagnola, and at the single word the horses were 
pulled up with a rasping of hooves that struck fire from the ground. 


CHAPTER XII 

VISCONTI FAITH 

Ip Facino Cane’s eyes grew wide in astonishment to see his countess 
ushered into that mean chamber by Carmagnola. wider still they did grow 
to behold the man who accompanied her and to consider their inexplicable 
conjunction. For this man was Giovanni Pusterla of Venegono, cousin 
to that Pusterla who had been Castellan of Monza and who, by Gian 
Maria’s orders, had procured the assassination of Gian Maria’s mother. 

In a vain attempt to mask his own matricide, to make the crime api:)ear 
as the work of another, Gian Maria had seized the unfortunate Castellan, 
who had served his evil will too faithfully, and, charging him with the crime, 
caused him barbarously and without trial to be done to death. There- 
after, because he perceived that this did not suffice to turn the public 
mind from the conviction of his own horrible guilt, Gian Maria had vowed 
the extermination of the Pusterla family as a blood-offering to the Man« 
of his murdered mother. It was a Pusterla whom he had hunted with his 
dogs into the arms of Beilarion in the meadows of Abbiategrasso ; and 
that was the fifth innocent member of the family whom he had done to 
death in satisfaction of his abominable vow. 

This Pusterla of Venegono, who now led the Countess Beatrice into 
her husband’s presence, was a slight but vigorous and moderately tall man 
of not more than thirty, despite the grey that so abundantly mingled with 
his thick black hair. His shaven countenance was proud and resolute, 
with a high-bridged nose flanked perhaps too closely by dark eyes that 
glowed and flashed as in reflection of his superabundant energy of body 
and of spirit. 

Between himself and Facino there was esteem, but no other link to 
account for his sudden appearance as an escort to the Lady Beatrice. 

From the settle which he occupied, his ailing leg stretched upon it, 
the amazed Facino greeted them by a rough soldier’s oath on a note of 
interrogation. 

The countess, white and lovely, swept towards him. 

“You are ailing, Facino !” Concern changed her murmuring voice 
as she stooped to receive his kiss. 
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His countenance brightened, but his lone was almost testy To 
diMuss his ailments now was but to delay the explanation that he craved 
That I ad IS no matter. That you should be here .. . What brines 
you. Bice, and with Venegono there ?” • 

“Aye, we take you by surprise,” she answered him. “Yet Heaven 
knows there would be no need for that if ever you had heeded me if ever 
you had used your eyes and your wits as I bade you.” 

“Will you tell me what brings you, and leave the rest ?” 

confpanio^**^*^ ^ moment, then swung imperially to her travelling 
“Tell him, Messer da Venegono.” 

Venegono responded instantly. He spoke rapidly, using gestures 
freely, his face an ever-shifting mirror of his feelings, so that at onS ™ 
knew him for a bnsk-minded impulsive man. “We are here to speak of 

nothing of it, my lord ?” 

lu '‘^Pa^ches reach me weekly from his highness They 

report nothing that IS not reassuring.” ^ 

The countess laughed softly, bitterly. Venegono plunged on. 

brothpr*r^i« Malatesta of Rimini, Pandolfo and his 

bromer Carlo are there with an army five thousand strong ?” 

Faemo was genuinely startled. “They are moving against Milan ?” 
‘‘AMms^Ur?”"^nH laughed with her. 
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“Gabriello, my lord, has gone to earth for his own safety’s sake in the 
Castle of Porta Giovia. There Malatesta is besieging him, and the city 
has been converted Into an armed camp labouring to reduce its own citadel. 
That monster, Gian Maria, has set a price upon the head of the brother 
who has so oHen shielded him from the just wrath of the Commune and 
the people. There is a price, too, upon the heads of his cousins Antonio 
and Francesco \’isconii. who are with Gabricllo in the fortress, together 
with many other Ghibellines among whom my own cousin Giovanni 
Pusterla. Lord !” he ended passionately, “if the great Galeazzo could 
but come to life again to see the filthy shambles his horrible son has made 
of the great realm he built !“ 

Silence followed. Facino, his head lowered, his brows knitted, was 
drawing a geometrical figure on the table with the point of a knife. 
Presently, while so engaged, he spoke slowly, sorrowfully : 

“I am the last of all tliosc condotticri who were Gian Galeazzo’s 
brothers-in-arms ; the last of those who helped him build up the great 
State, which his degenerate son daily dishonours. His faithless, treach- 
erous nature drove tiic others away from him one by one, each taking 
some part of his dominions to make an independent Stale for himself. I 
alone have remained, loyally to serve and support his tottering throne, 
making war upon my brother condottieri in his defence, suffering for him 
and from him for the sake of his great father who was my friend, for the 
sake of the trust which his father left me when he died. And now ^ 
jny W8gcs. I sent lo restore Alessandria to the pestilential hands of 
these false Visconti from which it has been wrested, and whilst I am about 
this errand my place is usurped by the greatest Guelph in Italy and measures 
are taken to prevent my ever returning.” His voice almost broke. 

There was a long-drawn sigh from the countess. “There is no 
to tell you more,” she murmured. “You begin to open your eyes and to 
see for yourself at last.” 

And then Venegono was speaking. , 

“I come to you, Facino, in the name of all the Ghibellines ol Milan, 
who look to you as to their natural leader, who trust you and have no 
hope save in you. Before this Guelphic outrage they cringe m terror ot 
the doom that creeps upon them. Already Milan is a city of blood and 
horror. You are our party's only hope, Milan’s only hope, in this 


dreadful hour.” . . , . . . . 

Facino buried the knife-blade deep in the table with sudden violence. 

and left it quivering there. He raised at last his eyes. They were blooci- 
injected. and the whole expression of his face had changed. Ihe gooa 
nature of which it habitually wore the stamp had been entirely cRaad. 

“Let God but heal this leg of mine,” he said, “and from my hands the 
Visconti shall cat the fruits of lrcacher>- until they choke them. 

He stretched out his hand as he spoke towards the crucifix that hung 


upon the wall, making of liis threat a solemn vow. , rnwri 

Bcllarion, looking beyond him at the countess, read in he wver 

exultation of her face her assumption her greed for entire ^ 
last promised gratification and her insensibility that it should be purchased 

on terms that broke her husband’s heart. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE VICTUALLERS 

In the torrid heat of the following noontide, Bellarion rode alone to visit 
Stofiel at CasalbagUano. He did not go round by the lines, but strai^t 
across country, which brought him past the inner posts of surveillance and 
as close under the red walls of Alessandria as it was safe to go. 

The besieged city seemed to sleep in the breathless heat of the low- 
lymg lands upon which it had been reared. Saving an occasional flash 
of steel from the weapon or brrastplate of some sentinel on the battle* 
ments, there was no sign of a life which starvation must by now have 
reduced to the lowest ebb. 

M Bellarion rode he meditated upon the odd course of unpremedi- 
tated turbulence which he had run since leaving the seclusion of Cigliano 
a year ago. He had travelled far indeed from his original intention, and 
he marvelled now at the ease with which he had adapted himself to each 
new set of arcumstances he met, applying in wordly practice all that he 
had learnt in theory by his omnivorous studies. From a mental vigour 
developed by those studies he drew an increasing consciousness of superi- 
only over those with whom fate associated him, a slate of mind which did 
not bnng him to respect his fellow-man. 

Greed seemed to Bellarion that morning the dominant impulse of 
worldly We. He saw it, and all the stark selfish evil of it, wherever he 

^ance. Most cruelly, perhaps, had he seen it 
r*'® 0?4n^ess Beatrice, who dignified it— as was common— by 
ambition. She would be well served, he thought, if that 
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fu^rther discovery. A thick leather-cased pad attached to the under-side 

He did not mount again, but leading his horse he proceeded slowlv on 
foot along the track that led to Casalbagliano. 

It was an hour later when the outposts challenged him on the edge of 
the village. He found Stoffel sitting down to dinner when he reached the 
house where the Swiss was quartered. 

“You keep an indifferent watch somewhere between here and Aulara ” 
was Bellarion's greeting. 

“You often bewilder me,” Stoffel complained. 

“Here's to enlighten you, then.” 

Bellarion slapped down the shoe on the table, adding precise informa- 
tion as to where he had found it and his reasons for supposing it so recently 
cast. 

And that s not all. For half a mile along that track there was a 
white trail in the grass, which investigation proved to be wheaten flour 
dribbled from some sack that went that way perhaps last night.” 

Stoffel was aghast. He had not sufficient men, he confessed, to guard 
every yard of the line, and, after all, the nights could be very dark when 
there was no moon. 

“I’ll answer for it that you shall have more men tonight,” Bellarion 
promised him, and without waiting to dine, rode back in haste to Pavone. 

He came there upon a council of war debating an assault upon Alessan- 
dria now that starvation must have enfeebled the besieged. 

In his present impatience Facino could not even wait until his leg, 
which was beginning to mend, should be well again. Therefore he was 
delegating the command to Carma^ola, and considering with him, as 
well as with Koenigshofen and Giasone I’rotta, the measures to be 
taken. Monna Beatrice was at her siesta above stairs in the house’s 
best room. 

Bellarion’s news brought them vexation and dismay. 

Soon, however, Carmagnola was grandiosely waving these aside. 

“It matters little now that we have decided upon assault.” 

“It matters everything, I think,” said Bellarion, and so drew upon 
himself the haughty glare of Facino’s magnificent lieutenant. Always, it 
seemed, must those two be at odds. “Your decision rests upon the 
assumption that the garrison is weakened by starvation. My discovery 
alters that.” 

Facino was nodding slowly, gloomily, when Carmagnola, a reckless 
gambler in military matters, ready now to stake all upon the chance of 
distinction which his leader's illness afforded him, broke in assertively. 

“We’ll take the risk of that. You are now in haste, my lord, to finish 
here, and there is danger for you in delay.” 

“More danger surely in precipitancy,” said Bellarion, and so put 
Carmagnola in a rage. 

“God rid me of your presumption 1” he cried. “At every turn you 
intrude your green opinions upon seasoned men of war.” 

“He was right at Travo,” came the guttural tones of Koenigshofen, 
“and he may be right again.” 

"And in any case,” added Trotta, who knew the fortifications of 
Alessandria better than any of them, “if there is any doubt about the state 
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moment’s pause, “that Bellarion might be given charge of the affair. He 
has it all so clear.” 

Thus it fell out that, before evening, Bellarion was back again in 
Stotfel’s quarters. To Casalbagliano also were moved after night had 
fallen two hundred Germans from Koenigshofen’s command at Aulara. 
Not until then did Bellarion cast that wide human arc of his athwart the 
track, exactly midway between Casalbagliano and Alessandria, from the 
Tanaro on the one side to the lesser watercourse on the other. Himself 
he took up his statiori in the arc's middle, on the track itself. Sloffel was 
given charge of the right wing, and another Swiss named Wenzel placed 
in command of the left. 

The darkness deepened as the night advanced. Again a thunder- 
storm was descending from the hills of Montferrat, and the clouds blotted 
out the stars until the hot gloom wrapped them about like black velvet. 
Even so, however, Bellarion’s order was that the men should lie prone, 
lest their silhouettes be seen against the sky. 

Thus in utter silence they waited through the breathless hours that 
were laden by a storm which would not break. Midnight came and 
went, and Bcllarion’s hopes were beginning to sink, when at last a rhyth- 
mical sound grew faintly audible — the soft beat of padded hooves upon 
the yielding turf. Scarcely had they made out the sound than the mule- 
train, advancing in almost ghostly fashion, was upon them. 

The leader of the victualling party who, knowing himself well within 
the ordinary lines, had for some time now b^n accounting himself secure, 
was startled to find his way suddenly barred by a human wall which 
appeared to rise out of the ground. He seized the bridle of his mule in a 
firmer grip and swung the b^st about even as he yelled an order. There 
was a sudden stampede, cries and imprecations in the dark, and the train 
was racing back through the night, presently to find its progress barred by 
a line of pikes. This way and that the victuallers flung in their desperate 
endeavours to escape. But relentlessly and in utter silence the net closed 
about them. Narrower and narrower and ever denser grew the circle 
that enclosed them, until they were hemmed about in no more space than 
would comfortably contain them. 

Then at last lights gleamed. A dozen lanterns were uncovered that 
Bellarion might take stock of his capture. The train consisted of a score 
of mules with bulging panniers, and half a dozen men captained by a tall 
loose-limbed fellow with a bearded pock-marked face. Sullenly they 
stood in the lantern-light, realizing the futility of struggling, and already 
in fancy feeling the rope about their gullets. 

Bellarion asked no questions. To Stoffel, who had approached him 
as the ring closed, he Issued his orders briefly. They were surprising, but 
Stofiel never placed obedience in doubt. A hundred men under Wenzel 
to remain in charge of the mules at the spot where they had been captured 
until Bellarion should m.Tke known his further wishes ; twenty men to 
escort the muleteers, disarmed and pinioned, back to Casalbagliano ; the 
Olliers to be dismissed to their usual quarters. 

A half-hour later, in the kitchen of the peasant’s house on the out- 
skirts of Casalbagliano. where Stoffel had taken up his temporary resi- 
dence. Bellarion and the captured leader faced each other. ^ 

The prisoner, his wrists pinioned behind him, stood between two Swiss 
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pikcmen, whilst Bcllarion, holding a candle Ie\’el with his face, scanned 
those pallid pock-marked features, which seemed vaguely familiar. 

“We’ve met before, I think “ Bellarion broke off. It was the 

beard that had made an obstacle for his memory. “You are the false 
friar who journeyed with me to Casale, that brigand named . , . Loren- 
zaccio da Trino.’’ 

The beady eyes blinked in terror. “I don’t deny it. But I was your 

friend then, and but for that blundering peasant ’’ 

“Quiet !’’ he was curtly bidden. Bellarion set down the candle on the 
fable, which was oak, rough-hewn and ponderous as a refectory board 
and himself sat down in the arm-chair that stood by its head Fearfully 
Lorcnzaccio considered him, taking stock of the richness of his apparel 
and the air of authority by which the timid convent nursling of a year 
ago now invested. His fears withheld him from any philosophical 
reflections upon the mutability of human fortunes. 

eyes were upon him, and the brigand 
shuddered despite the stifling heat of the night. 

“You know what awaits you ?’’ 

“I know the risks I ran. But '* 

A rope, my friend. I tell you, so as to dispel any fond doubt.** 

steamed ^ sagging under him. The guards 

U- Bellarion seemed almost to smile. Then 

for'the moment there was silence save 

a^in V?™ .r f breathing. At last Bellarion spoke 

Sd K.tlT ''S'onmg man, since he dis- 

cerned his fate to be wrapped up in Bellarion’s words. 

S ' **°°d niy friend. Whether you would 

indeed, have stood my friend to the end I do not know CircumsTanS 

fhaS^ ‘“sK&hl®“‘ '•’/>' '-oPPened you had stole^allto 

yours.” ■ ™ had the chance been 

of Go™l“wo!ild'!” '"'•^hed man protested. “By the Mother 

that voT lif. P"!™'. believe you. And remember 

Fate m sh^ mS? “P°" my belief. You were the instrument chosen by 

yoi? frieSd^” °° -"y P®rt “ ‘•'Sim <o nd 

“God reward you for that ! God 


^ , Quiet ! You interrupt me. First I shaU require proof of your good- 

^o^ei^accio was confused. “What proof can I give ?’* 

proof^S^?^ ^Tarfhefi^f" ’’ "'f That will be 

than death Sr you as Lrtt Sr ?i? there will be worse 

with me now ^d r ^ Be open 

^ The quttti^ foAnw^H ^ h presently your freedom.” 

Bellarion a?y su?DidoSonnvr,?t;? Promptly to leave 

dnd wa« ^ f invention* He tested them by cros$*ouestions 

answered truthfully lhrou2h^t*^Po/^?*ir hope of life Lorcnzaccio 
tion continued and left ® half-hour, perhaps, the examina- 

he needed possession of all the information that 

. Lorenzaccio was in the pay of Girolamo Vignate, Cardinal of 



Desana, a brother of the besieged tyrant, who, operating from Cantalupo 
was sending these mule-trains of victuals into Alessandria on every ni^it 
when the absence of moonlight made it possible ; the mules were left 
in the city to be eaten, together with their loads, and the men made their 
way back on foot from the city gates ; the only one ever permitted to 
enter was Lorenzaccio himself, who invariably returned upon the morrow 
in possession of the password to gain admission on the next occasion. He 
had crossed the lines, he confessed, more than a dozen times in the last 
three weeks. Further, Bellarion elicited from him a minute description 
of the Cardinal of Desana, of Giovanni Vignate of Lodi and of the prin- 
cipal persons usually found in attendance upon him, of the topography of 
Alessandria, and of much else besides. Many of his answers Bellarion 
look down in writing. 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE MULETEER 

It wanted less than an hour to dawn when the mule-train came up to the 
Southern Gate of Alessandria, and its single leader disturbed the silence 
of the night by a shrill whistle thrice repeated. 

A moment later a light showed behind the grating by the narrow 
postern gate, built into the wall beside the portcullis. A voice bawled a 
challenge across the gulf. 

“Who comes ?” 

“Messenger from Messer Girolamo,” answered the muleteer. 

“Give the word of the night.” 

“Lodi triumphant.” 

The light was moved, and presently followed a creaking of winches 
and a rattle of heavy chains. A great black mass, faintly discernible 
against the all encompassing darkness, slowly descended outwards and 
came to rest with a thud almost at the very feet of the muleteer. Across 
that lowered drawbridge the archway of the guard-house glowed in light 
and revealed itself aswarm with men-at-arms under the jagged teeth of the 
raised portcullis. 

The muleteer spoke to the night. He took farewell of men who were 
not with him, and called instructions after someone of whom there was no 
sign, then drove his laden mules across the bridge, and himself came last 
into the light, amid the men-at-arms drawn up there to ensure against 
treachery, ready to warn those who manned the winches above in the 
event of an attempt to rush the bridge. 

The muleteer, a tall fellow, as tall as Lorenzaccio, but much younger, 
dressed in a loose tunic of rough brown cloth with leg-clothing of the 
same material cross-gartered to the knees, found himself confronted by an 
officer who thrust a lantern into his face. 

“You are not Lorenzaccio 1” 

“Devil take you,” answered the muleteer. “You needn t bum my 

nose to find that out.” ... • j 

His easy impudence allayed suspicion. Besides, how was a besieged 
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garrison to suspect a man who brought in a train of mules all laden with 
provisions ? 

“Who are you ? What is your name ?’’ 

“I am called Beppo, which is short for Guiseppe. And tonight I am 
the deputy of Lorenzaocio who has had an accident and narrowly escaped 
a broken neck. No need to ask your name, my captain. Lorcnzaccio 
warned me I should meet here a fierce watchdog named Chrisoforo. who 
would want to wt me alive when he saw me. But now that I have seen 
‘ Have you anything to drink at hand, mv cap- 

tain . It s a plaguily thirsty night.” And with the back of his hand tL 
muleteer swept the l^ds of sweat from his broad comely forehead leaving 

sbor.l?;4n^„7rfSlTJrty‘"' Communal." the captain answered him 

They were short with him at fir^t the Lord Giovanni Vignate. 

note almost of menace into his impudence, until he brought a 

to conduct him to the citadel officer undertook 

or.?aT;-«,^“eUc '^hich was the hear, 

by a winding stair^ of stS to a ascended 

bare of arras, whose Gothir chamber whose grey walls were 

ceiling hung so low that t<%u '^cre unglazed and whose vaulted 
raised^hand* A mol^sh 4fe ’ have touched it wfth his 

backed chair were aSb ffinliture bench and a high- 

only sybwitic touch in that™| austlSv crimson velvet the 

farth^rjLm^ P^<* through a narrow door to a 

bowlegged, with thick pointinB^nm^indV'^^'^^^f and 
'vas wrapp^ in a crim^/sts ® Ps and an air of great conseouence l-i« 

attended by a black-robed moEnd a lahl"* 'he stone noor, and 

s=-atr£»trE“£:.::r:: 
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“What ?’’ Vigoate clutched the arms of his chair and half-raised 
himself from his seat. His countenance lost much of its chill dignity. 

“It isn't that it’s no longer safe ; but it’s no longer possible. Lxjren- 
zaccio, who has had charge of these expeditions, is a prisoner in the hands 
of Facino. He was caught yesterday morning on his way back from 
Alessandria. As likely as not he'll have been hanged by now. But 
that’s no matter. What is important is that they've found us out, and the 
cordon is now so tightly drawn that it’s madness to try to get through.” 

“Yet you,’’ said the tall captain, “have got through.’’ 

“By a stratagem that's not to be repeated. I took a chance. I 
stampeded a dozen mules into Pacino’s lines near Aulara. At the alarm 
there was a rush for the spot. It drew, as I had reckoned, the men on 
guard between Aulara and Casalbagliano, leaving a gap. In the dark I 
drove through that gap before it was repaired.’’ 

“That was shrewd,” said the captain. 

“It was necessary,” said Beppo shortly. “Necessary not only to bring 
in these provisions, but to warn you that there are no more to follow.” 

Vignate’s eyes looked out of a face that had turned grey. The man’s 
bold manner and crisp speech intrigued him. 

“Who are you ?“ he asked. “You are no muleteer.” 

“Your lordship is perspicacious. After Lorenzaccio was taken, no 
muleteer could be found to run the gauntlet. I am a captain of fortune. 
Beppo Farfalla, to ser\e your lordship. I lead a company of three 
hundred lances, now at my lord Cardinal’s orders at Cantalupo. At my 
lord Cardnial’s invitation I undertook this adventure, in the hope that it 
may lead to employment.” 

“By God. if I am to be starved I am likely to offer you employment.” 

“If your lordship waits to be starved. That was not my lord C^dinal’s 
view of what should happen.” 

“He’ll teach me my trade, will he, my priestly brother ?” 

Messer Beppo shrueged. “As to that, he has some shrewd notions.” 

“Notions ! My lord Cardinal ?” Vignate was very savage In his 

chagrin. “What are these notions ? ' . . . 

“One of them is that this pouring of provisions into Alessandria was as 

futile as the torment of the Danaides.” 

“Danaides ? Who arc they?” 

“I hoped your lordship would know. I don’t. I quote my lord 

Cardinal’s words : no more.” ... 

“It’s a pagan allusion out of Appolodorus,” the monk explained. 

“What my lord Cardinal means,” said Beppo, “is that to victual you 
was a sheer w'astc, since as long as it continued you sat here doing nothing. 

“Doing nothing !” Vignate was indignant. “Ui him keep to his 
Mass and his breviary and what else he understands.” 

“He understands more than your lordship supposes.” 


“More of what ?” 

“Oftheartofwar.mylord.” .... u.. 

My lord laughed unpleasantly, being joined by his captain, but not by 

the monk, whom It offended to see a cardinal derided. 

And now Beppo went on : “He assumes that this news will be the 

damn his impudence and yours ! I need no spur. You'll tell 
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him from me that I make war by my own judgment. If I have sat here 
inactive, it is that ! have sat here awaiting my chance.” 

“And now that the threat of starvation will permit you to sit here no 
longer, you will be constrained to go out and seek that chance.” 

“Seek it ?” VIgnate was frowning darkly, his eyes aflame He dis- 
liked this cockerel’s easy, impudent tone. Captains of fortune did not 
usually permit themselves such liberties with him. “Where shall I seek 
It Tell me that and I’ll condone your insolence.” 

My lord Cardinal thinks it might be sought in Pacino’s quarters at 

“Oh yes; or in the Indies, or in Hell. They’re as accessible. I have 

made some sorties from here— four of them, and all disastrous Yet the 
disasters were due to no fault of mine.” 

little^* lordship quite sure of that ?” Messer Beppo smiled a 


L^di exploded. “Am I sure ?” His grey face turned 
purple and inflated. Dare any man suggest that I am to blame ?” 

bluntly^’ Cardinal dares. He more than suggests it. He says so 

“And your impudence no doubt agrees with him ?” 

impudence do less ?” His tone was 

unbelief. “Consider now 
my lord : You made your sallies by day, in full view of an enemy \vho 

‘7 ''' sround upon which 
\ for your horse to charge eflecUvely. My lord 

now threat of starvation 

compel you to do. and make a sally under cover of night you 

hi enemy lines before ever your movement could 

be detected and a concentration made to hold you ’’ 

priesSLn ofwar "A 

sS?" rpactvxn^i'' Xi 

him to consider it now that^" 
M^r Beppo interrupted him with a laugh. 

present now than it has ever been Pacino 
le will he as much at your merev tomorrow n5«h» oc k! u?! ,?L 

on any 


The 


ranAVJ;ii uTT ^ present now than t has ever been 1 

- -a I 

00 a periphery some elgh*iecn mte'in'lenoih '‘“® drawn out 

Strong posts at Marengl Au"aTa ^ '^^ere are 

:;Vcs. yes. This wl know ” ' ^*^"Slmno and San Michele.” 

strengthen the uHe from ISllara* o ^kened since yesterday to 

that Alessandria has been fed from .h|re.“&'rd 


the posts farthest from Pavone, which is the strongest post of all, and 
Pacino’s quarters.” 

Vignaie’s eyes began to kindle. He was sufTicienlly a soldier, after 
all, to perceive whither Messer Beppo was going. ‘‘Yes, yes,” he mettered. 

“Under cover of night a strong force could creep out by the Northern 
Gate so as to be across the Tanaro at the outset, and, going round by the 
river, fall upon Pavone almost before an alarm could be raised. Before 
supports could be brought up you would have broken the force that is 
stationed there. The capture of Pacino and his chief captains, who are 
with him, would be as certain as that the sun Is rising now. After that, 
your besiegers would be a body without a head.” 

Pollowed a silence. Vignate licked his thick lips as he sal huddled 
there considering. 

“By God !” he said, and again after further thought, “By God !” 
He looked at his tall captain. The captain tightened his lips and nodded. 

“It is well conceived,” he said. 

“Well conceived !” cried Beppo on that note of ready laughter. 
“No better conception is possible in your present pass. You snatch 
victory from defeat.” 

His confidence inspired them visibly. Then Vignate asked a question : 

“Wliai is Pacino’s force at Pavone ? Is It known ?” 

“.Some four or five hundred men. No more. With half that number 
you could overpower them if you took them by surprise.” 

“I do not run unnecessary risks. I’ll take six hundred.” 

“Your lordship has decided, then ?” said the tall captain. 

“What else, Rocco ?” 

Rocco fingered his bearded chin. “It should succeed. I’d be easier 
if I were sure the enveloping movement could be made without giving the 
alarm.” 

Unbidden, the audacious Messer Beppo broke into their counsel. 

"Ay, that’s the difficulty. But it can be overcome. That is where I 
can serve you ; I and my three hundred lances. I move them round 
during the day wide of the lines and bring up behind Pavone, at Pietra- 
marazzi. At the concerted hour I push them forward, right up against 
Pacino’s rear, and at the moment that you attack in front I charge from 
behind, and the envelopment is made.” 

“But how to know each other in the dark ?” said Rocco. “Your 
force and ours might come to grips, each supposing the other to be 
Pacino’s.” 

“My men shall wear their shirts over their armour if yours will do the 

same.” .... ,, 

“Lord of Heaven !” said Vignate. “You have it all thought out. 

“That is my way. That is how I succeed.” 

Vignate heaved himself up. On his broad face it was to be read that 
he had made up his mind. 

"Let it be tonight, then. There is no gain in delay, nor can our 
stomachs brook it. You are to be depended upon. Captain Parfalla ?’ 

“If we come to terms.” said Beppo easily. “I’m not in the business 

for the love of adventure.” . . j 

Vignate’s countenance sobered from its elation. His eyes narrowed. 
He became the man of affairs. “And your terms ?” quoth he. 
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■'” “Is that all ?” And ha 

“It is for your lordship to refuse.” 

™mVur''°cJ,nT.ta forlTa?-''"- 

for •' 

firml^“ for" yo“r assistance in this job,” said Vignate 

"IkiJoi-mytahi".”’'°“ n'orning,” said Messer Beppo as firmly. 

‘Tnrf of my urgent needs,” Vignate complained 

in co^g Z^°" ' risked t^neck 

Me^'&p^^-i^eoo^fthh h 'H" =‘"d if guarantees of 

™th wln^hT eCm his S^ma'Ss" 

certoh, °'‘ >''='d=d. but with an ill graee and with 

l^Ksh'^re a”rthTpa^^^^^^^^^ "if- '’°"d <lra^ “P by 

morning it was gootUo^liv^ walked presi^bly because on such a 

'’’TaSL^k^irrn'-— 

H^<^k^erprtrne~t'?o''d^ 

Was there My%ttenfpt^lMt n^chl^n^ awaiting you and your report, 
lines ?” ^ njght to put a victuallmg party across the 

;;piere was," said Bellarion. 

‘•W 

btVAlS^ndriaV*^*^^ the mule-train and the 

“How, sir 7 And Oils ^n'sprte^of contemptuously. 

, , Bellarion fixed hS ^th ev« th^ 

lack of sleep. ^ were red and rather bleary from 

into Al^andria by^^tp* ‘^^J-niuie-train was conducted 

followed. ^ myseti. And he sat down in the silence that 

•*fato me dtedel Alessandria ?" 

aii?" 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE CA^^ISADB 

The sequel you already guess, and its telling need not keep us long. 

That night Vignate and six hundred men, wearing tlieir shirts over 
their armour, rode into as pretty an ambush about the village of Pavone 
as is to be found in the history of such operations. It was a clear night, 
and although there was no moon there was just light enough from the 
star-flecked sky to make it ideal, from the point of view of either party, 
for the business in hand. 

There was some rough fighting for perhaps a half-hour, and 
a good deal of blood was shed ; Vignate’s men, infuriated at finding 
themselves trapped, fought viciously, and invited hard knocks in 
return. 

Bellarion in the handsome armour of Boucicault's gift, but without 
a headpiece, to which as yet he had been unable to accustom himself, 
held aloof from the furious scrimmage, just as he had held aloof from the 
jousts in Milan. He had a horror of personal violence and manhandling, 
which some contemporaries who detected it have accounted a grave flaw 
in his nature. Nevertheless, one blow at least for his side was forced 
upon him, and, all things considered, it was a singularly appropriate 
blow. It was towards the end of the fight, just as the followers of Vignate 
began to own defeat and throw down their weapons, that one man all 
cased in armour and with a headpiece whose peaked vizor gave him the 
appearance of some monstrous bird, came charging furiously at the ring 
of enemies that confined him. He w'as through and over them in that 
terrific charge, and the way of escape was clear before him, save for the 
aloof Bellarion, w-ho of his own volition would ha\e made no move to 
check that impetuous career. But the fool must needs drive straight at 
Bellarion through the gloom. Bellarion pulled his horse aside, and by 
that swerve avoided the couched lance which he suspected rather than 
saw. Then, rising in his stirrups as that impetuous knight rushed by, 
he crashed the mace with which he had armed himself upon the peaked 
vizor, and rolled his assailant from the saddle. 

Thereafter he behaved with knightly consideration. He got doNvn from 
his horse and relieved the fallen warrior of his helmet so as to give him air, 
which presently revived him. By the usages of chivalry the man was 

Bellarion’s prisoner. . 

The fight was over. Already men with lanterns w;ere going over inc 
meadow which had served for battle ground ; and into the village oi 
Pavone, to the great alarm of its rustic inhabitants, the disarmed survivors 
of Vignate’s force, amouniing still to close upon five hundred, were being 
closely herded by Pacino’s men. Through this dense press Bellarion 
conducted his prisoner, in the charge of two Burgundians. 

In the main room of Pacino’s quarters captor and captive first con- 
fronted each other in the light. Bellarion laughed as he looked into that 
flat swarthy countenance with the pouting lips that were frothing now with 

^“Vou filthy, venal hound ! You’ve sold yourself to the highest 
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“tid hfve ^"■‘ - -<=r 

:^^£Ssssfes- 

Bi“£^ F-r^lia,'"c!:X;.'’^‘f 

who {« upo?L“ lo^ofed^'- ‘-'herous hind 

no. charge Vrif “fift ""houS S"' i! ’’^ '^cre minT?"d 
Should fiod the money, and so lea^n^wMr^ 

a tyrant.” >i means to harbour such 

-?af».r£ sr ^ 

mankind I might send your headTo the n, Ll r [r”!" “ ‘^“‘>' «> 

SO forgo the hundred thousand Hnrlrc ^ ^ ^ betrayed, and 

Agnate's mouth fell yon're to pay to mi." 

said soV“taf f Iready ’rasfyol" H 

costly luxury in a prisoner ” ^Hrx »» ducats. Insolence is a 

above-stairs, strip off his Trmou°r 'and^tv "d1?* ®^‘‘ffundians. 
Why, you inhuman barbarian » Pv« ’ ^ securely.” 

have my word.” oaroarian . I ve surrendered to you. You 

face.'’“SirGaleaz^‘wiSliIrhad '!j^‘ ^ >>'0"' ■■■ the 

in arms against his son I’n before he was cold 

word, my lord." He wLved ,h"m out a'nH""’ y^u? 

Wus he showed'what had sthrcd hi *“ ® •*“‘*^5 !” 

“ws 

Facmo. “And So. n^ii Iy\««i4 - ^1% curtly agreed. Then tnrnAH 


“In rticE ind^d “ prisoner.” 

r^dso. myMrTtttakk'U®'^'*- t^ned to face 
Cbncluded ?” There was ^SiLS *'^?P'*y,concIuded.” 

wa.s demton ,„ Bellarion'a interjectioa. 


affair has not yet begun. This war no more than the 

prelude. 

“Prelude to what ?” 

“To the capture of AIes';andria. It’s to be taken before daylight.” 

They stared at him, and Facino was frowning almost in displeasure 

“You said nothing of this.” 

I thought it would be clear. Why do I lure Vignate to make a cami- 
sade from Alessandria with six hundred men wearing their shirts over 
their arms, to be met there by another three hundred under Captain 
Farfalla similarly bedecked ? Nine hundred horsemen, or thereabouts, 
with their shirts over their arms, will ride back in triumph to Alessandria 
in the dim light of dawn. And the jubilant garrison will lift up its gates 
to receive them.” 

“You intended that ?’’ said Facino, when at last he found his voice, 

“What else ? Is it not a logical consummation ? You should break 
your morning fast in Alessandria, my lord.” 

Facino, the great captain, looked almost with reverence at this fledg- 
ling in the art of war. 

“By God, boy ! You should go far. At Travo you showed your 
natural talent for this game of arms. But . . 

“Shall we come to details ?” said Bellarion to remind them that time 
was precious. 

Little, however, remained to be concerted. By Bellarion’s contriving 
the entire condotta was waiting under arms. Facino offered Bellarion 
the command of what he called the white-shirts, to be supported by 
Carmagnola with the main battle. Bellarion, however, thought that 
Carmagnola should lead the white-shirts. 

“Theirs will be the honour of the affair,” Facino reminded him. “I 
offer it to you as your due.” 

“Let Messer Carmagnola have it. What fighting there may be will 
fall to the lot of the pretended returning camisaders when the garrison 
discovers the imposture. There is a business which Messer Carmagnola 
understands better than I do.” 

“You are generous, sir,” said Carmagnola. 

Bellarion looked sharply to see if he were sneering. But for once 
Carmagnola was obviously sincere. 

As Bellarion had planned, so the thing fell out. 

In the grey liglit of breaking day, creeping pallid and colourless as 
the moonstone over the meadows about Alessandria, the anxious watchers 
from the walls beheld a host approaching, whose white shirts announced 
them for Vignate and his raiders. Down went drawbridge, up portcullis 
to admit them. Over the timbers of the bridge they thundered, under 
the deep archway of the gatehouse they streamed, and the wailing soldiery 
of Vignate deafened the ears of the townsfolk with their cheers, which 
abruptly turned to cries of rage and fear. For the camisaders were amongst 
them, beating them down and back, breaking a way into the gatehouse, 
assuming possession of the machinery that controlled ^awbridge and 
portcullis, and spreading themselves out into the square within to hold the 
approaches of the gate. Their true quality was at last revealed, and in 
the tall armoured man on the tall horse who led and directed them 
Francesco Busone of Carmagnola was recogruzed by many. 
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And now as ihe daylight another host advanced upon the city, 
the main battle of Pacino’s army. This was followed by yet a third 
a force detailed to escort the disarmed camisaders of Vignate who were 
being brought back as prisoners. 

When two hours later Pacino broke his fast in the citadel, as Bellarion 
had promised him that he should with his officers about him, and his 
counte^, her t^uty all aglow, at the table’s foot, there was already peace 
and order m the captured city. ^ ^ 


CHAPTER XVI 


SEVERANCE 

* “oun 7n »dSvou7Tclf“ as 

this world ofshaim and deails ^ «>' 

Maste"J!S^rhrd‘ atendonj^ng tha road to Pavia and 

false step ted been taken wter driverhV?tef'h rT'’"'- 
Ignorance and ridiculous he had m/S heresy of his, rooted in 

conventual endeaJSHr.'tfter atl T e Cigliano. In 

mortal existence was recarded a« nn , 1 , purpose. There, 

life which lay in the hweafter^ a°hH^r^ than the antechamber to real 

prepare his spirit for Eternity *Bv 

purpose, this world of bSy c T ^ definite, peaceful 

ad^essed themselves to S sna^ of ® "'ho 

endure for ever, was no beVter existence as if it were to 

^jjullimate achievement than a clot of and of no more merit 

Thus Messer BellS k ^ ^*"8 earthworms. 

shade of poplars standing stark aMinst the'ilrh in the dappled 

Kflection?,‘Xl'^d'lhe^*byfhe'^^t'’SfTr 

announced them of the *" '*1“ colours 

Biandrate, and now hv w«kt "? “ Messer Pacino Cane, Count of 

B * "S'” °f “nqaest and self-election TyrZ of 


Ale^ndria. For in accepting his tacit dismissal from the Duke of Milan 
hacino had thrown otf his allegiance to all Visconti and played now at 
last, for his own strong hand. 

Bellarion would have turned another way. For such had become 
his habit whenever he espied the countess. But the lady hailed him, con- 
signing the hooded falcon on her wrist into the keeping of her falconer, 
who, with the grooms, fell back to a respectful distance as Bellarion. 
reluctantly obedient, approached. 

“If you’re for home. Bellarion, we'JI ride together.” 

Uncomfortable, he murmured a gratified assent that sounded as 
false as he intended that it should. 

She looked at him sideways as they moved on together. She spoke 
of hawking. Here was fine country open for the sport. A flight could be 
followed for miles in any direction, moving almost as directly along the 
ground as the birds moved in the air above. Yet sport that day had been 
provokingly sluggish, and quarries had been sought in vain. It would be 
the heat, she opined, which kept the birds under cover 

In silence he jogged beside her, letting her prate, until at last she, too, 
fell silent. Then, after a spell, with a furtive sidelong glance from under 
her long lashes, she asked him a question in a small voice. 

“You are angry with me. Bellarion ?“ 

He was startled, but recovered instantly. “That were a presumption. 
Madonna.” 

“In you it might be a condescension. You are so aloof these days. 
You have avoided me as persistently as I have sought you.” 

“Could I suppose you sought me ?“ 

“You might have seen.” 

“If I had not deemed it wiser not to look.” 

She sighed a little. “You make it plain that it is not in you to 
forgive.” 

“That does not describe me. I bear no malice to any living man or 
woman.” 

“But what perfection ! I wonder you could bear to stray from 
heaven !” It was no more than an impulsive display of her claws. 
Instantly she withdrew them. “No, no. Dear God, I do not mean to 
mock at you. But you’re so cold, so placid ! That is how you come 
to be the great soldier men are calling you. But it will not make men 
love you, Bellarion.” 

Bellarion smiled. “I don’t remember to have sought men’s love.” 

“Nor women’s, eh ?” 

‘The fathers taught me to avoid it.” 

“The fathers ! The fathers !” Her mockery was afoot again. “In 
God’s name, why ever did you leave the fathers ?” 

“It was what I was asking myself when I came upon you.” 

“And you found no answer when you saw me ?” 

“None, Madonna.” 

Her face whitened a little, and her breath came shorter. 

“You’re blunt.” she said, and uttered a little laugh that was hard 
and unpleasant. 

He explained himself. “You are my Lord Pacino’s wife.” 

“Ah !” Her expression changed again. “I knew we should have 
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that. But If I were not ? If I were not ?” She faced him boldly, in a 
sudden eagerness that he deemed piteous. 

The solemnity of his countenance increased. He looked straight 
before him. “In all this idle world there is naught so idle as to consider 
what we might be if it were different.” 

She had no answer for a while, and they rode a little way side by side 
in silence, her attendants following out of earshot. 

■‘YouTI forgive, I think, when I explain,” said she at last. 

‘Explain ?” he asked her, mystified. 

‘That night in Milan ... the last time we spoke together. You 
thought I used you cruelly.” 

“No more cruelly than I deserve to be used in a world where it is 

expected of a man that he shall be more sensible to beauty than to 
honour.” 

“I knew it was honour made you harsh,” she said, and reached forth 
a hand, to touch his own where it lay upon the pommel. “I understood 
I understand you better than you think, Bellarion. Could I have been 
angry with you, then ?” 

“You seemed angp'.” 

“Seemed. That is the word. It was necessary to seem. You did 
not Imow that Facino was behind the arras that masked the little door ’* 
1 hoped that you did not.” 

It was like a blow between the eyes. She snatched away her hand 
shTrp^vhrtetwth^*^"”®’ glaring eyes, and her nether lip was caught iii 

“^u knew !” she ^ped at last, and her voice held all the emoUons 
1 quivered, and there was no air. That drew my eyes and 

I®'"*!’® shoe protruding from the curtain's hem.” 
held more wickedness m that moment than he would have 
® so much perfection. 

you Z'r ■ ■ ■ '«« as 

“Your thoughts do me poor credit. If I had seen in time should I 

^''un^X“r?ha‘d'’spTk“n'!" -"y w°^ds ? ’l did not 

fJif nothing mollified her, “Almost I hoped you’ld sav 
Aftpr because you knew of Pacino’s presence ” 

ever a^n ^t£h *' 'he human mind should 

myself a bloodless coward who uses a 
^ buckler against a husband’s righteous wrath !” 
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“L^t be.” She became imperious. “Listen now. You must not 
contmue with my Lord Facino, because where he goes thither must I eo 
too.” * 

“You ask me to lake my dismissal from his service 7” He was 
incredulous. 

“I beg it . . . a favour, Bellarion. It is yourself have brought things 
to the pass where I may not meet you without humiliation. And con- 
tmue daily to meet you I will not.” Her ready w’icked temper flared up. 
“You'll go, or else I swear ” 

“Swear nothing,” he thundered, very suddenly aroused. “Threaten, 
and you bind me to Facino hand and foot.” 

Instantly she was all soft and pleading. A foo! she w'as. Neverthe- 
less— indeed, perhaps because of it— she had a ready grasp of the weapons 
of her sex. 

“Oh, Bellarion, I do not threaten. I implore . . . I ” 

“Silence were your best agent now.” He was curt. *T know your 
wishes, and . . .” He broke off with a rou^ wave of his hand. “Where 
should I go ?” he asked ; but the question was addressed to Fate 
and not to her. She answered it, however. 

“Do you ask that, Bellarion ? Why, in this past month since 
Ale^ndria fell your fame has gone out over the face of Italy. TTie 
credit for two such great victories as those of Travo and Alessandria is 
all your own, and the means by which you won them are on every man's 
tongue.” 

"Aye ! Facino is generous !” he said, and his tone was bitter, 

“There’s not a prince in Italy would not be glad to employ you.” 

“In fact, the world is full of places for those we would dismiss.” 

After that they rode in silence until they were under the walls of the 
city. 

"You'll go. Bellarion ?” 

“I am considering.” He was very grave, swayed between anger and 
a curious pity, and weighing other things besides. 

In the courtyard of the cit.adel he held her stirrup for her. As she 
came to earth and turned, standing very close to him, she put her little 
hand on his. 

“You'll go. Bellarion, I know. For you are generous. This, then, 
is farewell. Be you fortunate !” 

He bowed until his lips touched her hand in formal homage. 

As he came upright again he saw the square-shouldered figure of 
Facino in the Gothic doorway, and Facino’s watching eyes, he thought, 
were narrow. That little thing was the last item in the scales of his 
decision. 

Facino came to greet them. His manner was pleasant and hearty. 
He desired to know how the hawking had gone, how many phe^nts 
his lady brought him back for supper, how far afield she had ridden, 
where Bellarion had joined her and other similar facts of amiable com- 
monplace inquiry. But Bellarion, watching him, perceived that his 
excessively ready smile ne\cr reached his eyes. 

Throughout supper, which he took as usual in the company of his 
captains and his lady, Facino was silent and brooding, nor even showed 
great interest when Carmagnola told of the arrival of a large body of 
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GhibelUne refugees from Milan to swell the forces which Facino was 

a^mbhng apinst the coming struggle, whether defensive or offensive 
with Malatesta and Duke Gian Maria. 

I countess had \rithdrawn, Facino gave his caotains 

Facmo raised heavy eyes from the contemplation of the board and 
lean^ b^ck in h.s chair. He looked old thit night in tLXkerine 

had ^n^irigerbg 

yo^l^. '’fhad krie^' 

«Av?' ^ I yours, my lord.” 

beatCT eolT’ “Shp 'r? Poured himself wine from a jug of 

surp^^!* '° 2°“'='““''' for -oon ?” Bcllarion showed his 

willkotcome r-** '’™ ‘"'“'“"J'- “Why not 7 Do you think he 

testa^kd^'afteSs h“e7l't;;"i?sZsh'"“ Mnln- 

remain soie master in the name of the King ofFrlna 
• You include politics in your studies ?” 

I use my wits.” 

Boucicault, nor^t!hou^ht^ofhirn° ^'nS^meM^^d mentioned 

desired him to understanTf^ wh?ch wS*^whv 
allusion to the countess. Facino tt^ac had dragged in that 

his unworthy lady : his need for h^r ^ove for 

she might be disposed to stray fiercely strong, however 

.sSfiHsSsr ■- 

rcsson for TTmi bad already perceived 

allayed. Yet not so completely buT^t^t he temporarily 

now. at the first sign of rene^i r»f continued watchful, and 

Though Facino might still be sure that he had ^thilfJ'i^"* 
be far from sure that he had nothing to avert * 

^ ^ ‘‘^at he now 

bo^dless generosity. And in rehn^hl‘^^al'S,%°rm'S. 

matter’ levies 'han^Tteiv^'^ a little as if in deprecation "this 
been «bbUd.«’S rsiSTt^^Sta of ’T'' h?ve 
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Facino sat bolt upright in his surprise. Clearly his first emotion was 
of displeasure. 

"Oho ! You grow proud ?’* 

"I have my ambitions." 

"How long have you nursed this one ? It’s the first I hear of it.” 

Blandly Bellarion looked across at him, and bland was his tone. 

"I matured the conceit as I rode abroad today." 

"As you rode abroad ?" 

Pacino’s eyes were intently upon his face. It conserved its blandness. 
The condottiero’s glance flickered and fell away. TTiey understood each 
other. 

"I wish you the luck that you deserve, Bellarion. You’ve done well 
by me. You’ve done very uell. None knows it better than I. And 
it’s right you should go, since you’ve the sense to sec that it’s best for 
. . . you.” 

The colour had faded from Bellarion’s face, his eyes were very bright. 
He swallowed before he could trust himself to speak, to play the comedy 
out. 

“You take it very well, sir — this desertion of you. But I’m your man 
for all my ambition." 

Thereafter they discussed his future. He was for the Cantons, he 
announced, to raise a body of Swiss, the finest infantry in the world ; 
and Bellarion meant to depend on infantry. As a parting favour he 
begged for the loan of Siofi'cl, who would be useful to him as a sponsor 
to his compatriots of Uri and the Vierwaldstaetter. Facino promised 
him not only Stoflel himself, but fifty men of the Swiss cavalry Stoffel had 
latterly recruited, to be a nucleus of the condotta Bellarion went to raise. 

They pledged each other in a final cup, and parted, Facino to seek 
his bed, Bellarion in quest of Stoftcl. 

Stoflel having heard the proposal, at once engaged himself, protesting 
that the higher pay Bellarion oflered him had no part in the decision. 

“And as for men, there's not one of those who fought with you on 
the bluff above the Trcbbia but will want to come." 

They numbered sixty when they were called up, and with Pacino’s 
consent they all went with Bellarion on the morrow. For having decided 
upon departure there was no reason to delay it. 

Betimes in the morning Bellarion had business with a banker of 
Alessandria named Torclla, with whom Vignate’s ransom was deposited 
in return for certain bills of exchange negotiable in Berne. Thereafter, 
he went to take his leave of Facino, and to lay before him a suggestion, 
which was the fruit of long thinking in the stillness of a wakeful night. 
He was guilty, he knew, of a duplicity, of sen ing ends very different 
indeed from those that he pretended. But his conscience was at case, 
because, alihougli he might be using Facino as a tool for the f^rformanre 
of his ultimate secret aims, yet the immediate aims of Facino himself 

would certainly be advanced. . 

“There is a sers'icc I can perhaps do you as I go,” said Bellarion at 
parting. “You arc levying men, my lord, which is a heavy drain upon 

your own resources.” . r *f 

“Prisoners like Vignate don’t fall into the hands of each of us. 

“Have you thought, instead, of seeking alliances ?” 
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Facino was disposed to be hilarious. "With whom ? With the dogs 
that are baying and snarling round Milan ? With Estorre and Gian 
Carlo and the like ?” 

"There’s Theodore of Montferrat," said Bellarion quietly. 

"So there is, the crafty fox, and the price he’ll want for his alliance ’’ 
You might find it convenient to pay it. Like myself, the Marquis 
Theodore has ambitions. He covets Vercelli and the lordship of Genoa. 
Verwlli would be m the day’s work in a war on Milan.” 

"So it would. We might begin hostilities by occupying it. But 
Genoa, now ...” 

"Genoa can wait until your own work is done. On those terms 
Montferrat comes in with you/’ 

! God’s life ! You’re omniscient/* 

"Not quite. But I know a great deal. I know, for instance, that 
Tneodore went to Milan at Gabriello’s invitation to offer alliance to Gian 
M^a on those terms. He left in dudgeon, affronted by Gian Maria’s 

' ambitious. Your proposal now might 

T^s w^ sound sense, Facino admitted it emphatically. 

wiih MSserCod^r 

in your debt if you succeed.” 

Theodore will say when I propose it to him.” 

YOU re sanguine/ 

impose a condition Messer 
Su1?e ySS’ 1 niS a ® Gian Giacomo to you to l^your 

•‘Mo? ^ '^i^h Gian Giacomo ?” 

ftM hold him as a guarantee. Theodore crows 

^ By God I You look ahead !” 

Facino looked at him and blew out his checks “v#\iiVa kI • 
sometimes. You seem to sav a bewildering 

thou^ts aren’t always nice ” ^ ^ “ondred things at once. And your 

dwe“" are coloured by the things they 


CHAPTER XVU 

THE RETURN 

^Ih r ~ of ‘Jirr " f™™ Casme 

There was more worldliness in his hea.!t“lLi“he sum!''““°“ “ 
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' Superbly mounted on a tall grey horse, with Stoffel at his 
side, a httle way ahead of the troop of sixty mounted arbalisters, all well 
quipped and trim in vizorless steel caps and metal-studded leather 
ftackeions, their leader rearing a lance from which fluttered a bannerol 
oearmg Bellanon s device, on a field azure the dog’s head argent. TTie 

rear was brought up by a string of pack-mules laden with tents and equip- 
ment of the company. 

Clearl^y this tall young knight was a person of consequence, and as a 
per^n of consequence he found himself entreated in Casale. 

The Regent s reception of him admirably blended the condesceiisioQ 
proper to his own rank with the deference due to Bellarion’s. The 
Regent, you II remember, had been in Milan at the time of Bellarion’s 
l^p to fame and honour, and that was all that he chose now to remember 
of Facino Cane’s a dpiive son. He had heard also— as all Italy had 
he^d by now — of how Alessandria had been taken, and his present 
deference w^ a reflection of true respect for one who display^ such 
shinmg abilities of military leadership. By no word or sign did he 
wtray recollection of the young man’s activities in Casale a year ago. 
A tactful gentleman, this Regent of Monlferrat. His court, he professed, 
was honoured by this visit of the illustrious son of an illustrious site, and 
he hoped that in the peace of Montferrat Messer Bcllarion would rest 
him awhile from his late glorious labours. 

“You may yet count me a disturber of that peace. Lord Marquis. I 
come on an embassy from my Lord of Biandrate.” 

“Its purport ?” 

“7*he aims wherein your highness failed in Milan might find support 
in Alessandria.” 

Theodore took a deep breath. 

“Well, well,” said he. “We will talk of it when you have dined. 
Our first anxiety is for your comfort.” 

Bcllarion understood that he had said enough. What Theodore 
really needed was lime in which to weigh the proposal he perceived before 
they came to a discussion of it. 


They dined below in a small room contiguous to the great hall, a 
cool pleasant room whose doors stood wide to those spacious sunlit 
gardens into which Bcllarion had fled when the Podestd’s men pursued 
him. They were an intimate family party : the Princess Valeria ; the 
Marquis Gian Giacomo ; his tutor, Corsario ; and his gentleman, the 
shifly-cycd young Lord of Fenestrella. The year that was sped had 
brought little change to the Court of Casale ; yet some little change a 
shrewd eye might observe. The Marquis, now in his seventeenth year, 
had aged materially. He stood some inches taller, he was thinner and 
of a leaden pallor. His manner was restless, his eyes dull, his mouth 
sullen. The Regent might be proceeding slowly, but he proceeded surely. 
No need for the risk of violent measures against one who was obligingly 
killing himself by the profligacy so liberally supplied him. 

The Princess, too, was slighter and paler than when last Bcllarion 
had seen her. A greater wisifulncss haunted her dark eyes, a listlessncss 
born of dejection hung about her. 

But when Bcllarion, conducted by her uncle, had stood unexpectedly 
before her, straight as a lance, tall and assured, the pallor had be^ swept 
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from her face, the lan^or from her expression. Her lips had tightened 
and her eyes had blazed upon this liar and murderer to whose treachery 
she assigned the ruin of her hopes. 

The Regent, observing these signs, made haste to present the visitor 
to the young Marquis in terms that should ensure a preservation of the 
peace. 

“Giacomo, this is the Knight Bellarion Cane. He comes to us as 
the envoy of his illustrious father, the Count of Biandrate, for whose 
sake, as for his own, you will do him honour.” 

yoi^th look^ at him languidly. “Give you welcome, sir,” he 
s^d without enthusiasm, and wearily proffered his princely hand, which 

The Princess made him a stiff, unsmiling inclination of her head in 

S,“bTurSly 

Fenestrelia, having recognized 
Bellarion for the prisoner in the Podesti’s court a year ago, was be- 

SrSk ?n ^ incident, when the Regent headed him offand swu^ 

the SfaiJ • * of Alwsandria, rehearsing the details ^ 

k!!- ^ j '4 . Bellarion, disguised as a muleteer, had entered the 

^leged CTty and how, preienrhng himself next a captain of fortune, ho 

ca/n>sa<Je in which subsequently he had trapped 

now foMh “fiS ttae.'” ''Dice, speaking 

^hat,” Illarion shamelessly agreed. 

Surely something more,’* Theodore protested. “Never was strata, 
pm more boldly conceived or more neatly exiSited A L^f^of 
leadej^p &r ^anon, de^ng the renown it has proci^you.” 
And a hundred thousand flonns.” said Valeria 
So, they Imew that too, reflected Bellarion. 

Vigpte“ * * "You set a monstrous value on the Lord 

me ^^o“ou ha7“ft'lL“- 

they''S K" e^os were hard as 

T )!'*’» '«* charge into 
to be 4eo " >>® foood where knodts are 

^ 'e- An <« of , man. 
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• surely necessary, even in the lists. I remember at a tournament 

in Milan the valour and address of this knight Carmagnola. He bore 
ott the palm that day. But, then, you were not present. You had a 
fever, or was it an ague ?” 

“Most likely an iigue. I always shiver at the thought of a personal 
encounter. 

The Regent led the laugh, and now even Valeria smiled, but it was 
a smile of purest scorn. 

Beliarion remained solemn. “Why do you laugh sirs ? It is no 
more than true.” 

“True !” cried Fenestrella. “And it was you unhorsed Vignate !” 

“That was an accident. I slid aside when he rode at me. He over- 
shot his aim and I took advantage of the moment.” 

Valeria’s eyes was still upon him, almost incredulous in their glance. 
Oh, he was utterly without shame. He retorted upon her with the truth ; 
but it was by making truth sound like a mockery that he defeated her! 
She looked away at last, nor spoke to him again. 

Delivered from her attacks, Beliarion addressed himself to the young 
Marquis, and by way of polite inquiry into his studies asked him how 
he liked Virgil. 

“Virgilio ?” quoth the boy, mildly surprised. “You know Virgilio, 
do you ? Bah, he’s a thieving rogue, but very good with dogs.” 

“I mean the poet, my lord.” 

“Poet ? What poet ? Poets are a weariness. Valeria reads me their 
writings sometimes. God knows why, for there’s no sense in them.” 

“If you read them to yourself, you might ” 

“Read them to myself? Read ? God’s bones, sir ! You take me 
for a clerk ! Read !” He laughed the notion contemptuously away 
and buried his face in his cup. 

“His highness is a backward scholar,” Corsario deprecated. 

“We do not thrust learning upon him," Theodore explained. “He 
is not vciy strong,” 

Valeria’s lip quivered. Beliarion perceived that it was with difficulty 
she kept silent. 

“Why, you know best, sir,” he lightly said, and changed his subject. 

Thereafter the talk was all of trivial things until the meal was done. 
After the Princess had withdrawn and the young Marquis and Fenestrella 
had begged leave to go, the Regent dismissed Messer Corsario and the 
servants, but retained his guest to the last. 

“I will not keep you now, sir. You’ll need to rest. But before we 
separate you may think it well to tell me briefly what my Lord Facino 
proposes. Thus I may consider it until we come to talk of it more fully 
this evening.” 

Beliarion, who knew, perhaps, as few men knew, the depth of 
TTieodore's craft, foresaw a very pretty duel in which he would have 
need of all his wits. 

“Briefly, then” said he, “your highness desires the recovery of 
Vercclli and similarly the restoration of the Lordship of Genoa. Alone 
you are not in strength to gratify your aims. My Lord Facino, on the 
other hand, is avowedly in arms against the Duke of Milan. He is in 
sufficient strength to stand successfully on the defensive. But his desire 
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is to t^c the offensive, drive out Malatesta and bring the Duke to terms 
An alliance with your highness would enable each of you to achieve his 

vTlQS* 

Th$ Regent took & turn id the room before he spoke* 

He came at last, to stand before BcKarion, his back to the Gothic 

h 3nd tall and so athletically 

a? IfelUrinn looked 

at Bell^on wth those pale close-set eyes which to the discerninc belied 

the stu^edly benign expression of his handsome shaven face 
quiet^^* guarantees does the Lord of Biandrate offer ?’* he asked 

“Gua^te^?” echoed Bcllarion, and nolhine in his blank far^ 

leapt at the Regent’s utterance of that word 
Guarantee that when I shall have done my part he will do his ” 
Calm, passionless and indifferent he might show himself But if 
undem^th that well-managed mask he dS^ not L tlif 

If he vindictiveness, then Bcllarion knew nothh^! 

1 ! he pau^d to ask for guarantees it was because he so ardentlv desired 
theming Faemo offered that he would take no risk of b^ing 

the ^ ingenuously. “My Lord Facino proplsesl^ own 

placing you in possession of Vercclli. That is befte? 
than a guarantee. It is payment in advance ” " 

Slowly the Regent inclined his head. 

whether the consideration*vv« due ^j^ost in doubt 

for Facino, the Reg«;%U^‘'yh%'^™i <» deference 

and ceremoniously took his leave. ^ Casale were at his orders, 


CHAPTER XVin 
thh hostage 

white temple mirronS^1n*thVpUc^d prdens, on the 

roses trailed, on tall trim boxwood ® balustrades where 

Isotta and Dionara,1^fo^Ty stiffbr^*^ *2 
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The knight was discoursing Lucretius to the pedant, and the pedant 
did not trouble to conceal his boredom. He had no great love of letters, 
but displayed a considerable knowledge of Apulcius and Petronius, and 
smirkingly quoted lewdnesses now from The Golden Ass, now from 
Trimalchio's Supper. 

Bellarion forsook Lucretius and became a sympathetic listener, dis- 
playing a flattering wonder at Messer Corsario’s learning. Out of 
the comer of his eye he watched the upper terrace where the Princess 
lingered. 

Presently he ventured a contradiction. Messer Corsario was at fault, 
he swore. The line he quoted was not from Petronius, but from Horace. 
Corsario insisted ; the dispute grew heated. 

“But the lines are verses," said Bellarion, “and Trimalchio's Supper 
is in prose." 

“True. But verses occur in it." Corsario kept his patience with 
difficulty in the face of such irritating, mistaken assurance. 

When Bellarion laughed his assertion to scorn, he went off in a pet 
to fetch the book, so that he might finally silence and shame this ignorant 
disputant. Bellarion took his way to the terrace above, where the 
Princess Valeria sauntered. 

She observed his approach with stem eyes ; and when he bowed 
before her she addressed him in terms that made of the difference in their 
ranks a gulf between them. 

“I do not think, sir, that I sent for you." 

He preserved an unruffled calm, but his answering assertion sounded 
foolish in his own ears. 

“Madonna, I would give much to persuade you that I am your 
servant." 

"Your methods do not change, sir. But why should they ? Are 
they not the methods that have brought you fame ?" 

“Will you give your ladies leave a moment while I speak two words 
with you ? Messer Corsario will not be absent long. 1 have sent him 
off on a fool’s errand, and it may be difficult to make another oppor- 
tunity." 

For a long moment she hesitated. Then, swayed perhaps by her very 
mistrust of him, she waved her ladles back with her fan. 

“Not in that direction, highness,” he said quickly, “but in that. So 
they will be in line with us. and anyone looking from the Palace wrill not 
perceive the distance separating us, and imagine us together." 

She smiled a little disdainful amusement. But she gave the order. 

“How well equipped you are !" she said. 

“I came into the world. Madorma, with nothing but my wits. I must 
do what I can with them.” Abruptly, for there was no time to lo», he 
plunged into the business. “1 desire to give you a word ofwamjngm 
season, lest with your great talent for misunderstanding you should be 
made uneasy by what I hope to do. If I succeed in that which brings 
me. your brother will be sent hence tomorrow or the next day to my 
Lord Pacino’s care at Alessandria." . 

That turned her white. “Oh. God ! What now ? What villainy is 

meant ?" . . • u 

“To remove him from the Recent’s reach, to place him somewhere 
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where he wiJI be safe until the time comes for his own succession. To 
this end am I labouring.” 

"You are labouring ! You ? It is a trap ! A trap to to 
She was starkly terrifi^. * ' ' 

"If it were that, why should I tell you ? Your foreknowledge will 

tl? * ir" ** hinder. 1 do this, in your service. I am here 

to propose an alliance Mween my Lord Facino and Montferrat. This 
was suggejed by me for two purposes : to serve Pacino’s im- 
deS Regent's ultimate ruin. It may be 

u "'‘t! ^ comes to each of us 

Jf ^ ^ condition 

hostage?’ ^ ^ Marqujs Gian Giacomo goes to Facino as a 

I Now I begin to understand.” 

AArc L to misunderstand I have 

Facino that the Marquis will serve as a hostage for the Regent’s 

foie 'C ths O'l'- 

sole purpose. But the real aim is as I have told you : to make vour 

iSrLs ^ *hosc things which it 

imports that a prince should learn ; he wi I be made to forsake the habits 

ySurS^of JiinH £r Udy! for 
"Sfe vou ?” emphatic, earnest, soleiM, 

tK^e U She cried out in mental torture. ‘T have cansA tn Ha 

th^r^ Why ? That IS the only lest. What profit do you ho^ to 

‘Tf dark eyes. 

"Why do you tell me at all ?” 

you wtnfha'frofS To let 

although you make it very £5-d." ^ ^ ^ y°“' 

handl^' ^o'^ds them, a volume in his 

^rsario informed^^^pf^t^*^® Sid'SenfoBeH Marion.” 

Aspute with soldiers, sir. in future who lack L 

‘o.Putpu right. Here are the IhJes • h^i? ^d the means 

wii See for yourself.” * Tnma/chio s Supper, as I 
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Bellarion saw. He simulated confusion. “My apologies, Messer 
Corsario. for having given you the trouble to fetch the book. You win 

il 

It \v^ an inauspicious word. To Valeria it was clear that the trick 

A lu" f^fTiPoranly removing Messer Corsario’s inconvenient presence, 
and that tnek Bellarion had won. 

She mo\ed away now with her ladies, who had drawn close upon 
CoT^no s approach, and Bellarion was left to endure the plant’s in- 
etiable company until supper-time. 

Later that night Theodore carried him off to his own closet to 

djscuss in private and in greater detail the terms of the proposed 
alliance. 


His highness had considered and had taken his resolve, now that he 
prepared to enter into a treaty. He looked for a clear expression 
of satisfaction. But Bellarion disappointed him. 

Your highness speaks, of course, with the full concurrence of your 
Council ? 


|‘My Council ?” The Regent frowned over the question. 

Where the issues are so grave, my Lord Facino will require to be 
sure that all the terms of the treaty are approved by your Council, so 
that there may be no going back.” 

“In that case, sir,” he was answered a little frostily, “you had better 
attend in person before the Council tomorrow and satisfy yourself.” 

TTiat was precisely what Bellarion desired, and having won the point, 
whose importance the shrewd TTieodore was far from suspecting, Bellarion 
had no more to say on the subject that evening. 

In the morning he attended before the Council of Five, the Rcggi- 
mento, as it was called, of Montferrat. At the head of the councU-table 
the Marquis TTieodore was enthroned in a chair of State flanked by a 
sectary on cither hand. Below these sat the councillors, three on one 
side and two on the other, all of them important nobles of Montferrat, 
and one of them, a white-bearded man of venerable aspect, the head of 
that great house of Carreto, which once had disputed with the Pateologi 
the sovereignty of the State. 

When the purpose for which Bellarion came had been formally stated, 
there was a brief announcement of the resources at Montferrat’s disposal 
and a demand that the occupation of Vercelli should be the first step of 
the alliance. 

When at last Bellarion was categorically informed that Montferrat 
was prepared to throw her resources into an alliance which they thanked 
the Court of Biandrate for proposing. Bellarion rose to felicitate the 
members of the Council upon their decision in terms calculated to fan 
their smouldering ardour into a roaring blaze. The restoration to 
Montferrat of Vercelli. the subsequent conquest of Genoa, were not in- 
deed to be the end in view, but merely a beginning. The two provinces 
of high and low Montferrat, into which the state at present was divided, 
should be united by the conquest of the territory now lying between. 
Thus fortified, there would be nothing to prevent Montferrat from push- 
ing her frontiers northwards to the Alps and southwards to the sea. 
Then, indeed, might she at last resuscitate and realize her old ambitions. 
Established not merely as the equal but as the superior of neighbouring 
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crumbling into ruins on her eastward frontiers it was 
for Montferrat to assume the lordship of Northern Italy ’ 

It went to their heads, and when Bellarion resumed his seat it was 
Thus the ir^iy came there and then to be drawn ud article hv aniri^ 

“iS~" -"-sa 

Lord ® 8uaranlee from you to my 

.hey |d“r -'.J 

Guarantee of what, sir ?” 

:learly to be set forth” lO avniH ciikoan..^..> Whosc tCrmS 


«• 


are dearly to ^ foriiT'to^avoi^cn^I^'^^* bargain whose terms 
the word ‘guarantw* offend «>‘her side, 

our highueS‘S'S.t“u'SS7TL"tel. S'.rely not. For i, 


Does 


was uiicomfortabll ”” ^ Regent. The Regent remembered, and 

would^veltatT^A"^!^ Ws Srt'"''l‘d1rt“'''‘';'“' 

honour, but at once conceded that the ‘n wounded 

should be your guarantee Wnv then of Vercelli 

you if on my lord’s behalf I^k a*^^fnm fA ?°1! ^ “ give rise to heat in 
back the assurance that when Vercelli^ “ikind. something tangible to 
my Lord Facino agains Sn^ iS mi t^upied you will march with 

follow no conquest of Genoa for us ^ Regent impatiently, “there can 

«.a CoLilXoftoil'’' >’“7““!'’ of Vcrcolli. and that 

Wito that.” * supjneness might desire you to rest content 

^Should we heed them, do you suppose ?" said the Marquis of 
for him.” *°‘^‘** suppositions cannot be enough 


And Lord of Biandra.o ' 

"It is in the nS ’.®i?‘7'0" ‘POl.® 'o anxious ears. 

eventuaUlies. If. for '**“* various 

'"'I" AKSS'S'St 


one alone would justify my lord in asking, as he does, that the person of 
the Marquis of Moniferrat be delivered into his care as a hostage for the 
fulfilment of this treaty.” 

Theodore, betrayed into a violent start, sat now pale and thoughtful, 
commanding his countenance by an effort. Another in his place would 
have raged and stormed and said upon impulse things from which he 
mi^t not aftei^vards retreat. But Theodore Palaeologo was no creature 
of impulse. He weighed and weighed again this thing, and allowed his 
councillors to babble, listening the while. 

They were hostile, of course, to the proposal. It had no precedent, 
they said. Whereupon Bellarion smothered them in precedents culled 
from the history of the last thousand years. Retreating from that 
assertion, then, they became defiant, and assured him that, precedent or 
no precedent, they would never lend themselves to any such course. 

The Regent still said nothing, and whilst vaguely suspicious he 
wondered whether the emphatic refusal of the councillors was based 
upon some suspicion of himself. Had they, by any chance, despite his 
caution, been harbouring mistrust of his relations w’ith his nephew, and 
did they think that this proposal of Pacino’s was some part of his own 
scheming, covering some design nefarious to the boy ? 

One of them turned to him now. ‘‘Vour highness says no word to 
this ?” And the others with one voice demanded his own pronounce- 
ment. He stirred. His face was grave. 

‘‘I am as stricken as you are. My opinion, sirs, you have already 
expressed for me.” 

Bellarion, smiling a little, as one who is entirely mystified, now 
answered them. 

“Sirs, suffer me to say that your heat fills me with wonder. My 
Lord Pacino had expected of you that the proposal would be welcome.” 

“Welcome ?” cried Carreto. 

“To view life in a foreign court and camp is acknowledge to be of 
all steps the most important in the education of the future prince. This 
is now offered to the Lord Gian Giacomo in such a way that two objects 
would simultaneously be served.” . 

The simple statement, so simply uttered, gave pause to their 

opposition. , . «„ • j 

“But if harm should befall him while in Pacino’s hands? cneo 


“Can you suppose, sirs, that my Lord Pacino, himself, would dread 
the consequences of such a disaster less than you ? Can you suppose 
that any mesaure would be neglected that could make for the safety and 

well-being of the Marquis ?” 

He thought they wascred a little, reassured by his words. 

“However, sirs, since you feel so strongly,” he continued, “my wrd 
Pacino would be very far from w ishing me to insist.” One of them drew 
a breath of relief. The others, if he could judge from their countenances, 
moved in apprehension. The Regent remained inscrutable. * It re- 
maias, sirs.” Bellarion ended, “for you to propose an altematn'e 

guarantee.” ^ ^ r' 

“Time will be lost in submitting it to my Lord Pacino, 
deplored * and the others by their nods, and one or two by w’ords, showed 
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the returning eagerness to seal this treaty which meant so much tO’ 
Montferrat. 

“Oh no,” Bellarion reassured them. “I am empowered to determine. . 
We have no time to lose. If this treaty is not concluded by tomorrow, 
my orders are to assume that no alliance Is possible and continue my • 
journey to the Cantons to levy the troops we need.” 

They looked at one another blankly, and at last the Regent asked a 
question. 

“Did the C^unt of Biandrate, himself, suggest no alternative against, 
our refusing him this particular guarantee ?” 

“It (hd not occur to him that you would refuse. And, frankly, sirs, , 
in refusing that which himself he has suggested, it would courteous- 
to supply your reasons, lest he regard it as a reflection upon himself,” 

..«/ re^on, sir, you have already been afforded,” Theodore answered. . 

NVe asQ reluctant to expose our future sovereign to the perils of a cam- 

pai^. 

“That assumes perils which could not exist for him. But I ami 
^rhaps presuming. I accept your reason, highness. It is idle to debate- 
further upon a matter which is decided.” 

Quite idle, Theodore agreed with him. “That guarantee we cannoh 


. . ." began the Marquis of Carreto. 

Regent interrupted him ; for once he was without suavity. 
There is no ‘and yet’ to that,” he snapped. 

looked at one another. They were growing: 

Slofy Of Montferrat 

like a rSragr"''*'' beginning to dissolve under their.' 

He ros?° P®*** followed, Bellarion guessed their minds- 


to de'ini^raf^i t of deterTOinmg the guarantee you will prefer, no doubt,. 

wonM^ » ShT 'oavr^uking, ‘^Then paused, 

so riihTn ,1“ * »d thing indeed if a treaty so mutually desirable and 

boilS^^'^ should fail for no good reason." He: 

vov^ again. To command, sirs.” 

out An he passed' 

reacherf on his departure 

SS his ^ smiled quietly as ho 

^iSvd of hh? He warmly approved himself. It had been- 

before the ^undl^ If K hostage until he stood 

nary talks ^?he t ^ brwthed a suggestion of it in his prelimi- 

however Messer have been dismissed at once. Now, 

conscilnie^^d^h^^^® ""htch his own 
of his t^aim^^ against him, weakening him by fear of discovery 

‘•M^ouMi'nli?“al^d7o fehTf?' P“^®'*>-" “’d B'^Unrion to himself. 

the d^r At &u7dl‘ ‘’^Th^''T 5'^ summoned again to hear 
own words as cont5^ A S'*.' 8‘™" Bo'lotion-s 

Library which he S preserved for us in the Vatican 

«fy Which he wrote that same mghl to Facino Cane, one of the very 


Sid ^ S survive. It is couched in the pure 

Sglis“fo;rs^^""" ^ 

My Dear Lord, 

These H /// reach you by the hand of Wenzjel, who goes hence to 
Alessandria tomorrow together with ten of my Swiss to sene as escort for 
the young Prince of Montferrai. To render this escort worthy of his rank, 
ft IS supplemented by ten Montferrine lances sent by his highness the Marquis 
Jheodore. \Venzet also bears the treaty with Montferrai, into which / 
have entered m your name. Its terms are as we concerted. It was not 
without a deal of cajolery and strategy and only by setting the Regent at 
odds wuh his Council that I was able to obtain as a hostage the person of 
the Marquis Gian Giacomo. The Regent, had the choice been given him, 
would rather, I think, have sent you his right hand. But he was constrained 
by the Council, who see, and rightly, only good to the State in this alliance 
with your excellent Lordship. 

kle has insisted, however, that the boy be accompanied by his tutor 
Corsario, a scoundrel who has schooled him in naught but lewdness, and his 
gentleman Fenesirella, who, though young, is an even greater preceptor in 
those same Stygian arts. Since it is proper that a prince on his travels 
should be attended by tutor and companion, there nw no good objection 
that I could make to this. But I beg of you, my dear lord, to regard these 
two as the agents of the Alarquis Theodore, to watch them closely, and to 
deal with them drastically should you discover or suspect even that they 
practise anything against the young marquis. It would be a good service 
to the boy, and acceptable no doubt in the sight of God. if you were to wring 
the necks of these two scoundrels out of hand. But difficulties with the 
Regent of Montferrai would follow. 

As for the Prince himself, your lordship will find him soft in body and 
empty in mind, or at least empty of all but viciousness. If, despite your 
many occupations and preoccupations, your lordship could trouble yourself 
to mend the lad's or to entrust him to those who will undertake the 

mending of them and at the same lime watch over him vigilantly, you would 
perform a deed for which God could not fail to reward you. 

I need not remind you, my dear lord, that the safety of a hostage is a 
very sacred matter, nor should I presume so to remind you but for my reasons 
for believing, as your lordship already knows, that this young Prince may 
be beset by perils from the very quarters which ordinarily should be farthest 
from suspicion. In addition to these twain, the Marquis is attended by a 
physician and two body-servants. Of these I know nothing, wherefore they 
should be observed as closely as the others. 

The responsibility under which you He towards the State of Montferrai 
will be your justification for placing attendants of your own choosing to act 
jointly with these. The physician should be permitted to give the boy no 
physic of which he does not previously partake. In this way, and if you do 
not warn him of it beforehand, you may speedily and effectively be rid of him. 

I am grie ved that you should be troubled with this matter at such a season. 
But I hope that you will not count the price loo dear for the alliance of 
Montferrai, which puts into the field at once close upon six thousand well- 
equipped men, between horse and foot. You will now be in sufficient strength 
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to deal at your pleasure with that base Duke and his Guelphic Riminese 
brigands. 

Send me your commands by Wenzel, who is to rejoin me at Lucerne. I 
shall set out in the morning as soon as the Marquis Gian Giacomo has left 
Casale for Alessandria. Your lordship shall have news of me soon again. 

Humbly I kiss the hands of my lady your Countess ; and for you, my 
dear Lord, that God may bless and prosper you is the fervent prayer of this 
your son and servant. 

Bellarion. 


BOOK III 

CHAPTER I 


THE L,ORX> BELLARION 


® dusf-laden horse- 

man cjatlered into the courtyard of a palace near the Bridge of the Trinity 
LoM ^rSion*^ announced himself a courier with letters for the noble 

^“^isned by a man-at-arms to an usher, by the usher to a 
M?’ chamberlain to a slim young secretary. From 

sis hS^r- S'*'** he had travelled far sinS 

detaching himself from the Lord Facino Cane a year ago. 

cou^ onhafv^Ir df f’o^sht in the 

now in th-it an?- ® of engagements, now in this service and 

Se "•‘oo’Phs. Even his 

-wfs such^ of Ferrara 

numbeil to a rS“ reputation. Forced by overwhelming 

dX's atteSn f *’= 'ho Steal Pan- 

such litdcfoMihii htought off his condotta with 

dew™ he had Co^P^ny of 'he White Dog, from the 

with a hLw nr^nnS*’ ^ °f ‘"’'■'’o hundred men, 

Se o?h« his handling of which was giving 

rival of of Italy food for thought. In fame he was the 

Kad under whose banner 

rXch Buonl^^ 'he ambush 

Bellarion*s DUimhfo his turbulent life in March of that year was of 
Florentiiif* ^hen he had continued in the service of the 

with th^gr^S^of wt ^***^"^ gradually been raised 

Ltkeall famom thousand gold florins. 

S? a“ "IS?--" ' egry srd. .r.sss 

«. i.;'.ssKrrij'as as. x-sa. t. 



deed, was this ruthlessness to the accepted canons of Italian warfare, thai 
it was said Bellarion could enlist only Swiss mercenaries who notoriously 
were not queasy in these matters. The probable truth, however, is that 
he employed only Swiss because they were the best infantry in the world 
and, further, so as to achieve in his following a solidarity and cohesion 
not to be found in other companies made up of a medley of nationalities. 

Lastly, he was found lacking in those spectacular qualities of leader- 
ship, in that personal knightly prowess by which such men as Carmagnola 
took the eye. Never once had he led a charge, stimulating his followers 
by his own heroic example ; never had he taken part in an escalade, or 
even been seen at work in a mel^. At Subriso, where he had routed the 
revolted Pisans, it was said that he had never left the neighbourhood of his 
tent and never mounted his horse until the engagement was all but over. 

Hence, whilst his exiraordinar>' strategic talents were duly respected, 
it began to be put about that he was lacking in personal courage. 

Careless of criticism, he had pursued the course he prescribe himself, 
gathering laurels as he went. On those laurels he was momentarily rest- 
ingin the City of the Lillies, when that courier rode into the courtyard of his 
palace with letters from the Count of Biandrate. 

Tlie Lord Bellarion — as men now called this leader grown out of the 
erstwhile nameless waif— in a pleated, full-slccved tunic of purple satin 
gripped about his loins by a golden girdle and with a massive chain of 
gold about his neck, stood in a window embrasure to decipher the crabbed, 
untidy characters indited from Alessandria on the feast of Saint Anthony. 

My dear son (Facino wrote), 

/ need you. So come fo me at once with every num that you can 
bring. The Duke has called in the French. Boucicault is in Milan with 
six thousand men, and has been appointed ducal governor. Unless / strike 
quickly before / am myself stricken, Milan will he made a fief of France and 
the purblind Duke a vassal of the French King. It is the Duke's subjects 
themselves who summon me. The gout, from which I have been free for 
months, is troubling me again infernally. It always seizes me just when I 
most need my strength. Send me word by the bearer of these that you follow 
at speed. 

Bellarion lowered the letter and gazed out across the spacious sunlit 
courtyard. There was the ghost of a smile on his bronzed face which had 
gained in strength and virility during the year that was sped. He was 
faintly, disdainfully amused at the plight into which Gian Manas evil 
blundering must have placed him before he could take the desperate step 

of calling in the French. ^ 

The Malaiesia domination had not been long-lived. Their Oueipnic 
grip had been ruthlessly crushing the city, where every office, even that ot 
Podesta, was given into the hands of Guelphs. And that sarne grip had 
been crushing the Duke himself, who discovered belatedly that in throwing 
off the yoke of Facino for that of the Malatesta he had exchanged King 
Log for King Stork. Then in his shifty, vacillating way, he sent am- 
bassadors to beg Facino to return. But the ambassadors lell into inc 
hands of the Malatesta spies, and the Duke was constrained to shut ninwii 
up in the fortress of Porta Giovia to evade their fury. Whereupon the 


Malatesta had drawn off to Brescia, which they seized, Pandolfo loudly 
boasting that be would not rest until he was Duke of Milan, so that Gian 
Maria Visconti should pay the price of breaking faith with him. 

Terror now drove the Duke to lengths of viciousness and inhumanity 
unprcct^ented even in his own vile career. 

Issuing from the Castle of Porta Giovia to return to his palace, so soon 
as the immediate menace was removed, he found himself beset by crowds 
ofhis unfortunate people, distracted by the general paralysis of industry 
and menaced by famine. Piteously they clamoured about him. 

Peace, Lord Duke ! Peace ! Give us Facino for our governor and 
give us pMce ! Peace, Lord Duke ! Peace !” 

^mly set, his bulging eyes glaring venomously, he had 
ridden ^ead with his escort, closing his cars to their cries, and more than 
one unforttmate was trampled under the horses’ hooves as they pressed on. 

nut the cnes continuing, that evil boy suddenly reined in his bravely 
capansoned charger. ’ 

'vitb hell-cat cries of 

! What^aw do you give me, you filthy rabble ! But you shall 
H his stirrups and 

Dumte about his swollen 

Se h^’ who rode 

Me flZtrK ^ restraining hand. But the 

baSed^SlVnrc ^ snarling like a dog at his elderly mentor. He 

backed lus horse unul he was thigh to thigh with his captain. 

fhrnimh tk- ? he commanded. “Clear me a wav 

this dung-heap ! Use your lances. Give them tte J?acl the^ 

ptea S?' '’y 'h' great 

I ■" ‘hey wailed. 

madiSi an “ .“’v"’- ‘aughed aloud in maniacal mockery, in 

“On On ?• he"eo™ unutterable blood^^t 
But he “rereanded. “They are impatient for peace !" 

MantegaS “? hors^'annal^H “ of family. BerUno 

was bidd^ ' appalled, and issued no such order as he 

ing ttelS^ne' 8°‘ "“.f'^her. for the Duke, catch- 

suddenly c^Iid^ horror in his eyes, 

blood r wmyousmv^A2r®^®''‘^K^*2 “God’s 

ManKao!l^°“ when I command ?’’ 

broken suffusing his 

ported him in the°saddle.^ ^ ^ ‘^^“^ht and sup- 

p!*?.* command him- 

voice shrilled up and ScS' ® bis 

posed the guard to whom ^ Bavarian mercenaries who com- 

civUians coLmDUbic hZrld ^ all 

bidden. ^ * lowered their lances and charged as they were 

Two hundred of those poor wret^w found in death the peace for which 
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they clamoured. The others fled in panic and the Duke rode on to the 
Broleito through streets which terror had emptied. 

That night he issued an edict forbidding under pain of death the 
utterance of the word “Peace" in his City of Milan. Even from the Mass 
that accursed word be expunged. 

If they had not also clamoured for Facino, it is probable that to 
Facino fresh ambassadors would have been sent to invite him to return. 
But the Duke would have men know that he was Duke, that he was not 
to be coerced by the wishes of his subjects, and so, out of perversity so 
blind that it took no account of the pit he might be digging for himself, the 
Duke invited Boucicault to Milan. 

When Boucicault made haste to answer, then the appeal to Facino 
which should have gone from the Duke went, instead, from the Duke’s 
despairing subjects. Hence Facino’s present summons to Bcllarion. 

There was no hesitation In Bellarion’s mind, and, fortunately, no 
obstacle in his present employment. His agreement with the Florentine 
Republic had been determined in the last few days. Its renewal was at 
present under consideration. 

He went at once to take his leave of the Signory, and four days ahead 
of his army he was in Alessandria being aflcctionately embraced by 
Facino. 

He ai ri>'ed at the very moment at which, in council with his captains 
and his ally the Marquis Theodore, who had come over from Vercclli, 
Facino was finally determining the course of action. 

“I planned In the sure belief that you would come, bringing at least a 


thousand men." 

“I bring twelve hundred, all of them welhseasoned." 

“Good lad, good lad !" Facino palled his shoulder. “Come you in 

and let them hear it from you." . . 

Lx?aning heavily upon Bellarion’s arm, for the gout was troubling him, . 
he led his adoptive son up that winding stone staircase which Bcllarion 
so well remembered ascending on the morning when, as a muleteer, he 
went to fool Vignate. 

“So Master Theodore Is here ?" said Bcllarion. 

“And glad to come. He’s been restive in Vcrcelli, constantly plaguing 
me to place him in possession of Genoa. But I’ve held hirn oft. I do 
not trust Master Theodore sufficiently to do all my part before he has 
done any of his. A sly fox that and an unscrupulous I" 

“And the young Marquis ?’’ Bcllarion inquired. 

Facino laughed. “You will not recognize him, he grown so 
demure and staid. He thinks of entering holy orders. He II yet come to 

^ Bcllarion stared. "That he was well your letters told me. But this 

. . . how did you accomplish it ?’’ - . 

“Bv driving out his tutor and the others who came with him. A loui 

crew!" He paused on the stairs. "I took their measure at a glana, 
and I had your hint when one night Fcnestrella and the tutor 
boy drunk and themselves drunk with him. I sent them back to 
dorc with a letter in which I invited him to deal with them as 
trust deserved. I dismissed at the same time the physician and the body- 
servants, and I informed Theodore that I would place about the Marquis 
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in future none but persons whom I could trust. Perforce he must write 
to thank me. What else could he do? You laugh ! Faith. it*s laogh- 

\™tchfurr ^ 

T •'«umcd the ascem, and BeHarion expressed the hope that the 

^TeTe". 

^us they came to the chamber where the council sat. 

It was the same stone chamber, with its vaulted ceinn2 and GothiV 
Zit I ^'snate had given audienSIt^BelS^ 
habited^ Th^S ^ austere Tyrant of Lodi had in- 

by“ Facin,;™'’ 

five men, four of whom now rose Thenn^ 

fand.d that he.snecjed WteL he made h^.e Io"sn‘'a^ 
dis^ntled, shorn of his habitual !SivUy“ “''' °f '"■mour and 

aX°oS u“nT.h°e%els'M fh "’^Snificent 

dignity of his carriace by the splendour of his raiment, the 

more cordial than of his handsome fair head. He was 

thing of patronag^^^ some- 

**He mav \/i»t Ki/^ ^ achievemen^hi"the ficl’d." congratulatory 

growled, as h/Leceffinf.^^^* a soldier as yourself, Francesco,” Facino 

^^J^ing the ir^, 

Facino. 

wlcome and ta^hg^BdlknWs Koenigshofen, grinning.honesl 

followed the swarfhy mSria^ Iht/r 

Trotta, and lastly there Jj captsim, Giasone 

m whom Beilari^ might ^ve flSrf self-contained boy 
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'■“And the plan of campaign ?” Bellarion asked. 

It was expounded to him. It was extremely simple. They were to 
'march on Milan and reduce it. All was in readiness, as he would have 
seen for hims-clf ; for as he rode into Alessandria he had come through 
the great encampment under the walls, where the army awaited the order 
to march. 

When Facino had done, Bellarion considered a moment before 
speaking. 

"There is an alternative," he said at last, "which you may not have 
considered. Boucicault is grasping more than be can hold. To occupy 
Milan, whose people are hostile to a French domination, he has drawn all 
his troops from Genoa, where he has made himself detested by his exces- 
sive rigours. You are confusing the issues here. You plan under the 
persuasion that Milan is the enemy, whereas, the only real adversary is 
Boucicault. To cover himself at one point, he has uncovered at another. 
Why aim your blow at his heart, which is protected by his shield, when 
.you may aim it at his head which is unguarded by so much as a helmet ?" 

They made him no answer save with their eyes, which urged that he, 
ihimself, should answer the question he propounded. 

"March, then, not on Milan, but on Genoa, which he has so foolishly 
ileft open to attack— a folly for which he may have to answer to his master, 
ithe King of France. The Genoese themselves will offer no rpistance, and 
70U may take possession of the city almost without a blow." 

Approval came warm and eagerly from the Marquis Theodore, to be 
‘Cut short by Facino. 

"Wait ! Wait !” he rasped. The notion of Theodore’s ambitions 
being entirely gratified before Theodore should have carried out any of his 
own part of the bargain was not at all in accordance with Facino’s views. 
"How shall the possession of Genoa bring us to Milan ?" 

“It will bring Boucicault to Genoa," Bellarion answered. "It will 
draw him from his stronghold into the open, and his strength will be re- 
duced by the fact that he must leave some force behind to keep the Milanese 
in subjection during his absence." 

So strategically sound did the plan appear to Facino upon considera- 
tion that it ovcrc.nmc his reluctance to place the Regent of Montferrat at 

this stage in possession of Genoa. , 

That reluctance he aftci^vards expressed to Bellarion when they were 


“You do it, not for Theodore, but for yourself,” he was answered. 
"As for Theodore . Bellarion smiled quietly. "You need not 
grudge him any advantages. They will prove very transient. Pay-day 

will come for him." . . . 

Facino looked sharply at his adoptive son. Why, boy, said he at 
last in a voice of wonder, "what is there between you and Theodore ot 

Montferrat ?" „ 

"Only my knowledge that he's a scoundrel. 

“If you mean to make yourself the scourge of scoundrels you II be busy 

in Italy. Why. it's sheer knight-errantry !” 

"You may call it that," said Bellarion, and became thoughtful. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE BA1TLB OF NOVI 


The r«t of this affair— this campaign against the loo-ambltious vicar of 
the King of France— is a matter of history, which you may read in the- 
chronicles of Messer Coiro and elsewhere. 

With a powerful army numbering close upon nine thousand men 
Facino descended upon Genoa, which surrendered without a blow At 
firet there was alarm at the advance of so large an army. The fear of 
pillage, with Its attendant violence, ran through the Genoese, who took 
the precuation of sending their women and their valuables to the ships in 
the harbour. Then the representatives of the people went out to meet 
hacino and to assure him that they would welcome him and the deliverance 
rom the French yoke provided that he would not bring his tioops into 

(nC Cliy« 

which I could wish to do so.” Facino answered 
confined by the gout, grown worse since 
be *o enforce the rightful claims of tS 
I^rquis of Montferrat, But if you will take him for your prince, my army 
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^“ended only by five hundred of his own men 
Theodore of Montferrat made his state entry into Genoa on IheTor^S!)* 
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Carmagnola, 
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supreme command which he deemed his right, had never wearied of de- 
nouncing this disposition of forces as an insensate reversal of all the known 
rules. 

Back and back, ever more sw'iflly, fell the foot. On and on pressed 
the French, their lances couched, their voices already clamantly mocking 
these opponents, who were being swept away like the leaves by the mere 
gust of the charge. 

Bellarion, riding in the rear of his retreating infantry with a mounted 
trumpeter beside him, uttered a single word. A trumF>et blast rang out, 
and before its note had died the retreat was abruptly checked. Koenigs- 
hofen’s men, who formed the van of that centre, suddenly drove the butts 
of their fifteen-foot German pikes into the ground. Each man of the two 
front ranks went dov\'n on one knee. A terrible hedge of spears suddenly 
confronted the men-at-arms of France, riding too impetuously in their 
confidence. Half a hundred horses were piked in the first impact. Then 
the impetus of those behind, striking the leading ranks which sought 
desperately to check, drove them forw'ard on to those formidable German 
points. The entire charging mass was instantly thrown into confusion. 

“That,” said Bellarion grimly, “will teach Boucicault to respect in- 
fantry in future. Sound the charge !” 

The trumpeter wound another blast, thrice repeated, and in answer, 
as Bellarion had preconcerted, the right and left wings, which had gradu- 
ally been extending, wheeled about and charged the French on both flanks 
simultaneously. Only then did Boucicault perceive whither his over- 
confident charge had carried him. Vainly did he seek to rally and 
steady his staggering followers. They were enveloped, smashed, ridden 
down before they could recover. Boucicault, himself, fighting like a man 
possessed, fighting, indeed, for very life, hacked himself a way out of that 
terrible press and contrived to join the other two of the three battles into 
which he had divided his army and which were pressing forward now to 
the rescue. But they arrived too late. There was nothing left to rescue. 
The survivors of the flower of Boucicault*s army had thrown down their 
arms and accepted quarter, and the reserves ran in to meet a solid enemy 
front, which drove wedges into their ranks and mercilessly paltered 
them, until Boucicault, routed beyond redemption, drew off with what 
W3S left* 

“A swift action, which was a model of the harmonious collaboration 
of the parts.” Thus did Bellarion describe the battle of Novi, which was 
to swell his ever-growing fame. 

Boucicault, as Bellarion said, had sought to grasp more than he could 
hold when he had responded to Gian Maria's invitation, and at Novi he 
lost not only Milan but Genoa as well. In ignominy he took the road to 
France, glad to escape with his life and some battered remnants of his 
army, and Italy knew him no more after that day. 

Jn the Fregoso Palace at Genoa, overlooking the harbour, where 
Theodore of Montferrat had taken up his quarters and where the in- 
capacitated Facino was temporarily lodged, there was a great banquet on 
the following night to celebrate at once the overthrow of the French and 
the accession of Theodore as Prince of Genoa. It was attended by 
representatives of the twelve greatest families in the Stale as well as by 
Facino, hobbling painfully on a crutch, and his captains ; and whilst 


the official hero of the hour was Theodore, the new Prince, the real hero 
was Bellarion. 

He received without emotion, without any sign either of pride or of 
modesty, the tribute lavishly paid him by illustrious men and distinguished 
women, by the adulatory congratulatory speech of Theodore, or the almost 
malicious stress which Carmagnola laid on his good fortune. 

"You are well named Bellario ‘Fortunato’,” that splendid soldier had 
said. “I am still wondering what would have happened if Boucicault 
had perceived the trick in time." 

l^llarioa was coldly amiable in his reply. 

“It wUI provide you with healthy mental exercise. Consider at the 
same time what might have happened if Buonterzo had fathomed our in- 
tenUOM at Travo, or Vignate had guessed my real purpose at Alessandria " 

1 moved on, leaving Carmagnola to bite his lip and digest the 

laugnler of hjs brother captains. 

His interview later with Prince Theodore was more serious. From 
mistrusted the fawning suavity of the courtly Regent, so that 
St h?m ann'i? upon his prowess the Regent proposed to 
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Theodore resumed his momentarily suspended breath. He even 
laughed a little, now that the venal reason for Bellarion’s curiosity was 
supplied. But he deemed it wise to probe a little further. 

“You are, as I understand, under no present engagement to the 
Qjunt of Biandrate ?“ 

Bellarion’s answer was very prompt. 

“Under none. In discharge of past favours, I engaged to assist him 
in his campaign against the Marshal Boucicault. That campaign is now 
ended, and with it my engagement. I am in the market, as it were, my 
lord.” 


“That is what I assumed. Else, of course, I should not have come to 
you with my offer. 1 lose no time b^use soon you will be receiving other 
proposals. That is inevitable. For the same reason I name a stipend 
which I believe is higher than any condottiero has ever yet commanded.” 

“But you have not named a term. That was why I desired to know 
your plans, so that for myself I miglit judge the term.” 

“I will make the engagement to endure for three years.” said Theodore. 

“The proposal becomes generous, indeed.” 

“Is it acceptable ?” 

Bellarion laughed softly. “I should be greedy if it were not.” 

“It will carry the usual condition that you engage for such service as 
I may require and against any whom circumstances may make my enemy.” 

“Naturally,” said Bellarion. But beseemed to falter a little. “Natur- 
ally,” he repealed. “And yet . . He paused, and Theodore waited, 
craftily refraining from any word that should curb him in opening his 
mind. “And yet I should prefer that service against my Lord Facino be 
excepted.” 

“You would prefer it ?” said Theodore. “But do you make it a 
condition ?" 

Bcllarion’s hesitation revealed him to the Regent for a man torn 
between interest and scruples. Weakly, at last, he said : “I would not 
willingly go in arms against him.” 

“Not willingly ? That I can understand. But you do not answer my 
question. Do you make it a condition ?” 

Still Bellarion avoided answering. 

“Would the condition make my employment impossible 7 

And now it was Theodore who hesitated, or seemed to hesitate, 
would.” he said at last. Very quickly he added : “Nothing is 
likely than that Facino and I should be opposed to each other, 
you’ll understand that I could not possibly employ a condottiero who 
would have the right to desert me in such a contingency.” . o , 

“Oh yes. I understand that. I have understood it from the nrst. 

I am foolish, I suppose, to hesitate where the terms are so generous. He 
sighed, a man whose conscience was in labour. 

hardly blame me . . .” He left the sentence unfinished. And Theodore, 
to end the rogue’s hesitation, threw more weight into the scales. 

“And there will be guarantees,” he said. 

“The lancfs of Asti along the Tanaro from ^-cvigliasco to Marcia to 
be made into a fief and placed under your vicarship. with the title ot Count 

of Asti.” 
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'o fa<» >t5 Marquis, and in 
ihe moonli^t his countenance looked very white ^ ^ 

something that is not yours to bestow.*’ 

It IS to make it mine that I require your service. I am frank. 


see. 


you 
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On that seducer's arm Bellarion piaced a hand lhat shook with excite- 
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parchments which Bellanon proffered him. Thereafter there was a spell 
of dreadful silence, broken at last by the Lord Theodore, who was unable 
longer to control himself. 

“You miserable trickster I You low-born, swaggering Judas ! I 
should have known better than to trust you ! I should have known that 
you’d be true to your false shifty nature. You dirty fox !” 

“A trickster ! A Judas ! A fox !’’ Bellanon appealed mildly to the 
company against the injustice of these epithets. “But why such violence 
of terms ? Could I in loyalty to my adoptive father put my signature to 
this contract until it had received his approval ?’’ 

“You mock me, you vile son of a dog !“ 

Facino looked up. His face was stern, his eyes smouldered. 

“Think of some fouler epithet, my lord, so that I may cast It at you. So 
far no term that you have used will serve my need.” 

That gave Theodore pause in his reviling of another. But only for a 
moment. Almost at once he was leaping furiously towards Facino. 
The feral nature under his silken exterior was now displayed. He was a 
man of his hands, this Regent of Montferrat, and beggared of words to 
meet the present case he was prepared for deeds. Suddenly he found 
Bellarion in his way, the bold mocking eyes level with his own, and Bel- 
larion’s right hand was behind his back, where the heavy dagger hung. 

“Shall we be calm ?” Bellarion was saying. “There are half a dozen 
men of mine in the anteroom if you want violence.” 

He fell back, and, for all that his eyes still glared, he made an obvious 
effort to regain his self-command. It was difficult in the face of Facino’s 
contemptuous laughter and the words Facino was using. 

“You treacherous slug ! I place you in possession of Vercilli ; I made 
you Prince of Genoa, before calling upon you to strike a single blow on my 
behalf, and you prepare to use this new-found power against me ! You’ll 
drive me from Alessandria 1 You’ll seduce from me the best among my 
captains to turn his weapons against me in your service. If Bellarion had 
been an ingrate like yourself, if he had not been staunch and loyal whom 
you dare to call a Judas, I might have known nothing of this until too late 
to guard myself. But I know you now, you dastardly usurper, and by 
the bones of God, your days are numbered. You’ll prepare for war on 
Facino Cane, will you ? Prepare then, for, by the Passion, that war is 
coming to you.” 

Theodore stood there white to the lips, between his two dismayed 
gentlemen, and said no word in answer. 

Facino, with curling lips, considered him. 

“I'd never have believed it if I had not read these for myself,” he 
added. Then proffered the documents to Bellarion again. “Give him 
back his parchments and let us go. The sight of the creature nauseates 
me.” And without more he hobbled out. 

Bellarion lingered to tear the parchments across and across. He cast 
them from him, bowed ironically, and was going out with Stoffel when the 
Regent found his voice at ast. 

“You kite-hearted trickster ! What stipend have you wrung from 
Facino as the price of this betrayal ?” 

Bellarion paused on the threshold. “No stipend, my lord, he ans- 
wered equably. “Merely a condition that so soon as the affairs of Milan 
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nephew the Marquis Gian 
Su^aTion.” ‘‘®' *"'* P''* “ to yone 

is r^=,“ ““^“■nent iKtrayed for him the sudden question : “What 

IS Gian Giacomo to you, villain ?” ww^u . rrudi 

him he is, or else I should never have been at pains to make 
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You have b«n labouring for him ? You? In whose oav ?” 
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CHAPTER m 

PACINO'S RETURN 
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Lonate ; the captain of his guard, Bertino Mantegazza, and a paUrV 
escort of a hundred lances. ’ 

With those three attending him, he was received by Facino in the 
house of the Ducal Prefect of Vigevano. 

“Your highness honours me by this proof of your trust in my inte- 
grity, said Facino, bending to kiss the jewelled ducal hand. 

“Integrity !’’ The Duke’s grotesque face was white, bis red eyebrows 
drawn together in a scowl. “Is it integrity that brings you in arms aeaiHSt 
me, Facino ?’’ 

Not against you. Lord Duke. Never yet have I stood in arms against 
your highness. It is upon your enemies that I make war. I have no aim 
but the restoration of peace to your dominions.’’ 

“Finewordsonthelipsofamutinoustraitor !’’ sneered the Duke. He 
flung himself petulantly into a chair. 

“If your highness believed that, you would not dare to come here.’’ 

“Not dare ? God’s bones, man ! Are these words for me ? I am 
Duke of Milan.” 

“I study to remember it, highness,” said Facino, and the rumblings of 
anger in his voice drove della Torre to pluck at his master’s sleeve. 

Thus warned, Gian Maria changed the subject but not his tone. 
“You know why I am here ?” 

“To permit me, I hope, to place myself at your potency’s commands.” 

“Ah ! Bah ! You make me sick with your fair words.” He grew 
sullen. “Come, man. What is your price ?” 

“My price, highness ? What does your highness conceive I have to 
sell ?” 

“A little patience with his magnificence, my lord,” della Torre beg^d. 

“I thought I was displaying it,” said Facino. “Othenvise it might 
be very bad for everybody.” He was really growing angry. 

And now the idiot Duke must needs go prodding him into fu^. 

“What’s that ? Do you threaten me ? Why, here’s an insolent 
dog !” 

Facino turned livid with passion. A tall fellow among his captains,, 
very noble-looking in cloth of silver under a blue houppelande, laughed 
aloud. The pale bulging eyes of Gian Maria sought him out venomously. 

“You laugh, knave ?” he snarled, and came to his feet, outraged by the 
indignity. “What is here for laughter ?” 

Bellarion laughed again as he answered : “Yourself, Lord Duke, who 
in yourself are nothing. You arc Duke of Milan at present by the grace 
of God and the favour of Facino Cane. Yet you do not hesitate to offend 
against both.” 

“Quiet, Bellarion,” Facino growled. “I need no advocate. 

“Bellarion !” the Duke echoed, glaring malevolently. “I remember 
you, and remember you I shall. You shall be taught ...” 

“By God, it is your highness shall be taught I” Facino crashed into the 
threatening speech, roaring like a thunder god. “Get you hence, back to 
your Milan, until I come to give you the lesson that you need, and th^k 
God that you are your father’s son and I have grace enough to remember 
it, for otherwise you'ld never go hence alive ! Away with yo^ 
yourself schooled in manners before we meet again, or. as God s my lite. 
I’ll birch you with these hands.” 
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Terrified, wwenng before that raging storm, the like of which had 
never yet broken about his ducal head. Gian Maria shrank back until 
his three companions were between himself and Facino. Della Torre 
almost trembling, sought to pacify the angry condoiuero. * 

“My Lord ! My Lord ! This is not worthy 

“Not worthy ! Is it worthy that I shall be called ‘dog* by a cross- 
grained brat to whom rve played the foster-father ? Out of my sicht 

They went without another word, fearing, indeed, that another word 
be their last. But they did not yet return to Milan. They remained 
in Vigevano, and th^ evemng della Torre came seeking audience aS of 

him, and Facino! having swaflow^d 
his i^ge by then, consented to receive his highness once more 
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Facino’s answer was brief and clear. He would accept the office 
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that in fact the arch-Guelph chose to content himself with his usurpation 
of the Lordship of Brescia and Bergamo, and in Bergamo he remained 
until Facino went to seek him there some two years later. If he did not 
go before, it was because other more immediate and active enemies of 
Milan claimed his attention. Vignate was in arms again, as were also 
Estorre Visconti and his nephew Giovanni Carlo and a host of lesser 
insurgents, chief of whom was the Duke’s own brother, that Filippo 
Maria Visconti who was Count of Pavia. By the Ghibellines who had 
fled to him from Milan during the days of Malatesta and Boucicault’s 
domination, Filippo Maria had been flattered into believing that he was 
that party’s only hope in Northern Italy. His ambition thus aroused, he 
was all ready to take advantage of the general distraction, and to appro- 
priate for himself the ducal chlamys. To this purpose was he arming 
when Facino returned to Milan, and news of his preparations reached 


Facino whilst he was suppressing the various rebellious outbreaks in the 
Milanese, stamping out the embers of revolt in such places as E>esio and 
Gorgonzola. Only when he had restored order, established a proper 
administration and so brought back tranquillity to that harassed land, did 
he turn his attention to the menace of the enemies farther afield, the 
first of these was Filippo Maria. He marched on to Pavia, carried the 
city by assault and put it to sack, choosing of all nights in the year for that 
operation the night of Christmas. 

That sack of Pavia is one of the most unsparing and terrible in the 
terrible history of sacks, and the deed remains a blot upon the fame of 
a soldier who, although rough and occasionally even brutal in his ways, 
was yet a leader of high principles and a high sense of duty. 

Thereafter he dealt with Filippo Marla much as he had dealt with his 
ducal brother. He appointed himself governor of the young mans 
dominions, filled the offices of State with men in his own confidence, and 

completely stripped the Count of authority. . . r t.- 

The fat flabby young prince submitted in a singularly apathetic fashion. 
He was of solitary, studious habits, a recluse almost, savagely shy, shun- 
ning the society of men because of his excessive consciousness of his own 

grotesque ugliness. .. u • 

The spark of ambition that had been struck from him having bwn 

thus summarily quenched, he retired to his books again and let facino 
have his way with the State, nor complained so long as Facino left him 
in the enjoyment of the little that was really necessary to his eremitic 


'^^¥acino made now of Pavia his headquarters, coming to dwell in the 
great castle itself, and bringing thither from Alessandria c^!^; 
And with the Countess of Biandrate came also the Prinre^ Valeria of 
Montferrat to rejoin at last her brother, who had continued throughouim 
So’7train. The Princess had left Casale with the Countess when 
Carmagnola appeared there as Facino’s envoy with an escort. Her going 
had beffJ in the nature of a flight, whose object her 

cherished brother, and second to remove ® 

ancle, which, in all the circumstances made clear by 
prudent. It is possible that she may also 

near Facino to stimulate him into the fulfilment of the threat against me 
Regent on which he had parted from him in Genoa. 


Mediate matters to rectify before coming 
to the affair of the Lord Theodore. The Regent must wait his turn. ® 

*" the foUowing May, and made short 
nSirri^; campaign against Crema followed, and meanwhile 

S* ^ condotta increased to fifteen thousand men and sup- 
ES^fr Koenigshofen, had marched out of Milan to deal with the 
rcbelhous Vignate, whom m the end he finally and definitely defeated 

to Milan where, ever since Pacino’s decent upon 
Pawa, he had held the position of Pacino’s deputy and had earned resn^i 
and even , affection by the equable wisdom of his Vule 

set forth by Corio and Pra Sera- 
lifaE Serafino who tells us that Pacino determined 

two years at a stiSof thiJlS^l“oSLnd^ condotta for 


CHAPTER IV 

THE COUNT OF PAVIA 

waters. Beyond thS Pav?a thl r ii? 3® 

hundred snowK5pStowJ?sm.£f"^^^ her 

city, isolated, wi^ the cirdle of'a l>eyond the 

stood the m^Kuare ^sil/ that was both wide and deep, 

impregnable fortress\nd umlvalled ^ 

of Visconican power and snlendonr 5^ monuments 

licst pile in Italy ^Ptendour, described by Petrarch as the prince- 

one?nfe“* in 

castle. The floor was of coIouTeH ^ corners of the 

ceiling of ultramSe? star°Sed a® J 

rangedacoUecUonofsoiMi^hunrpHm^ the walls was 

bound in velvet and damSk or infold volumes 

tents contained aU that 1 ^ brocades. Their con- 

geometry, rhetoric and^l othw sc[e?^i°®T^^°*‘^®'* medicine, music, 
haunt of the lonely, morose an^stSdlomUJ^ favourite 

on thecavern"Ss“hSrtti^ffiib^^^^^ spluttered and flamed 

ness and broken throu^the ^vaae h^u bis loneli- 

nes^d set about himUke a shefi which solitude and friendless- 

The others, the dark attd handsome Countess of Biandrate'. the fair 



and now almost ethereal Princess of Montferrat and that sturdier counter- 
part of herself, her brother, were in the background by one of the two- 
light windows with their trefoil arches springing from slender monials. 

The Princess was bending low over a frame, embroidering in red and 
gold and blue an altar-cloth for San Pietro in Ciel d’Oro. The Countess 
was yawning over a beautifully illuminated copy of Petrarch’s ‘Trionfo 
d’Amore.” The boy sat idle and listless between them, watching his sister’s 
white tapering fingers as they flashed to and fro. 

Presently he rose, sauntered across to the players, drew up a stool, and 
sat down to watch the game over which they brooded silently. 

A crutch lay beside Bellarion, and his right leg was thrust out stiff and 
unbending to explain why he sat here on this day of late December playing 
chess whilst the campaign against Malatesta continued to rage in the hills 
of Bergamo. He was suffering the penalty of the pioneer. Having al- 
ready demonstrated to his contemporaries that infantry when properly 
organized and manoeuvred can hold its own in the field against cavalry, 
he had been turning his attention to artillery. Two months ago he had 
mounted a park of guns under the walls of Bergamo with the intention of 
breaching them. But at the outset of his operations a bombard had burst, 
killing two of his bombardiers and breaking his thigh, thus proving 
Pacino’s contention that artillery was a danger only to those who employed 
it. 

The physician MobelH, who still continued in Pacino’s train, had set 
the bone, whereafter Bellarion had been carefully packed into a mule- 
litter, and by roads which torrential rains had reduced to quagmires he had 
been despatched to Pavia to get himself mended. His removal from the 
army was regretted by everybody with two exceptions : Carmagnola, glad 
to be relieved of a brother-captain by comparison with whose military 
methods his own were constantly suffering in the general esteem, and 
Pilippo Maria when he discovered in Bellarion a chess-player who was not 
only his equal but his master and who in other ways won the esteem of that 
very friendless boy. The Princess Valeria was dismayed that this man who 
out of unconquerable prejudice she continued to scorn and mistrust should 
become for a season her fellow-inquiline. And it was in vain that Gian 
Giacomo, who in the course of his reformation had come to conceive a 
certain regard for Bellarion, had sought to combat his sister’s deep-rooted 

prejudice. . . , , . . i. 

When he insisted that it was by Bcllarion's contriving that he had been 

removed from his uncle’s control, she had been moved to vehement scorn 


of his credulity. . . . tt .u 

“That is what the trickster would have us think. He no more man 

carried out the orders of the Count of Biandrate. His whole life bears 

witness to his false nature.” . , . t. * n 

“Nay, now, Valeria, nay ! You’ll not deny that he is what all Italy 

now proclaims him : one of the greatest captains of his time.” 

“And how has he made himself that ? Is it by knightly qualities, by 
soldierly virtues ? All the world knows that he prevails by guile and 

"You’ve been listening to Carmagnola," said her brother. "He would 


give an eye for Bcllarion’s skill.” ... •. 

“You’re but a boy,” she reminded him with some asperity. 
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“And Carmagnola, of course. Is a handsome man.” 

She crimsoned at the sly tone. On odd visits to Pavia, Carmagnola 
had been very attentive to the Princess, employing all a peacock’s arts of 
seif>display to dazzle her. 

“He is an honest gentleman,” she countered hotly. “It is better to 
trust an upright honest soldier than a sly schemer whose falsehood has 
been proven to us.” 

“If he schemes my min for my uncle’s profit, he goes about it oddly, 
neglecting opportunities.” 

She looked at him with compassion. “Bcllarion never aims where he 
looks. It is the world says that of him, not I.” 

“And at what do you suspect that he is aiming now ?” 

Her deep eyes grew thoughtful. “What if he serves our uncle to 
d^troy us, only so that in the end he may destroy our uncle to his own 
advantage ? What if he should aim at a throne ?” 

Gian Giacomo thought the notion fantastic, the fruit oftoo much ill- 
ordered brooding. He said so, laughing. 

- studied his methods, Giannino, you would not say that, 

^ how he has wrought his own advancement. In four short years this 
n so much as a name of his own, has become the 

'vi It® Bellarion of the Company of the White Dog, 

and now the Lord Comof Gavi. holding the rich lands of Gavi in feud ” 

corr^ed hir nught have told her things which would have 

Pacino’s countess. For the Lady 

aware ^ “ Pnneess Valena s bitter prejudice, of which also she was 
"0* you, if you were in my place ?” 

an '^®^® *^*^2 indolent eyes of hers, 

-euorous slow- 

after intrigued the Princess for many a day there- 

afrlid P™"** ‘P '^»at the Counted had meant, 

abor’the^"eTd®hS^‘.^^^'“ had begun to hobble 

to the MarquL^TheodoJ^*^n^«S'^?^ the reckoning should be presented 
really was. Meanwhile he whose servant he 

did not seek h« wmnanS V h ^^'^‘^nour upon her own. He 

Filippo Maria, with whom he would u^* 

ing him out of his own deen long hours at chess or instruct- 

trcaiiscs in that fine library** supported by one or another of the 

Until the coming of Beuirion. the Count of Pavia had believed himself 



a strong chess-player. Bellarion had made him realize that his knowledge 
of the game was elementary. Where against former opponents he had 
swept to easy triumphs, he now groaned and puffed and sweated over the 
board to lessen the ignominy of his inevitable defeats. 

Today, however, he was groaning less than usual. He had piled up a 
well-supported attack on Bellarion’s flank, and for the first time in weeks 
—tor these games had begun whilst Bellarion was still abed— he saw 
Victory ahead* With a broad smile he brought up a bishop further to 
strengthen the mass of his attack* He saw his way to give check in three 
and checkmate in four moves. 

Although only in his twentieth year, he w-as of a hog-like bulk. Of no 
more than middle height, he looked tall when seated, for all the length of 
him was in his flabby, paunchy body. His limbs were short and shapeless. 
His face was as round as the full moon and as pale. A great dewlap 
spread beneath his chin, and his neck behind hung in loose fat folds upon 
his collar, so that the back of his head which was fiat, seemed to slope 
inwards towards the crown. His short black hair was smooth and sleek 
as a velvet cap, and a fringe of it across his forehead descended almost to 
the heavy black eyebrows, thus masking the intellectual depth of the only 
noble feature of that ignoble countenance. Of his father all that he had 
inherited physically was the hooked predatory nose. His mouth was 
coarsely shaped, and its lines confirmed the impression of cruelty you 
gathered from the dark eyes, which were small and lack-lustre as a snake’s. 
And the impression was a true one, for the soul of this shy, morose young 
prince was not without its share of that sadic cruelty which marked all the 
men of his race. 

To meet the bishop’s move, Bellarion advanced a knight. The 
Prince’s laugh rang through the silent room. It was a shrill, almost 
womanish laugh, and it was seldom heard. High-pitched, too, was the 
voice that followed. 

“You must delay the inevitable, Bellarion,” he said, and took the 
knight. 

But the move of the knight, which had appeared purely defensive to 
fhe Prince in his intentness upon his own attack, had served to uncover 
the file of Bcllarion’s queen. Supports had been previously and just as 
cunningly provided. Bellarion advanced his hand, a long beautiful hand 
upon which glowed a ^eat carved sapphire set in brilliants — the blue 
and while that were his colours. Forth flashed his queen across the 
board. 

“Checkmate, Lord Prince,’’ said Bellarion quietly, and sank back 
smiling into the brocaded chair. 

Filippo Maria stared unbelieving at the board. The lines of his mouth 
drooped, and his great pendulous cheeks trembled. Almost he seemed 
on the point of tears. 

“God rot you, Bellarion ! Always, always is it the same ! I plan and 
build, and, whilst you seem to do no more than defend, you are preparing 
a death-stroke in an unexpected quarter.” Between jest and earnest he 
added : “You slippery rogue ! Always you defeat me by a trick.” 

The Princess Valeria looked up from her embroidery on the word. 
Bellarion caught the movement and the glance in his direction. He knew 
the thought behind and it was that thought he answered. 
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“In the field, my opponents use the same word to decry me. But 
those who are with me applaud my skill.” He laughed. “Truth is an 
elusive thing, highness, as Pontius Pilate knew. The aspect of a fact 
depends upon the angle from which you view it.” 

Filippo Maria sat back, his great chin sunk to his breast, his podgy white 
hand gripping the arms of his chair, his humour sullen. 

“I’ll play no more today,” he said. 

The Countess rose and crossed the room with a rustle of stiff brocade 
of black and gold. 

“Let me remove the board,” she said. “A vile, dull game. I wonder 
that you can w^te such hours upon it.” 

Filippo Maria raised his beady eyes. They kindled as they observed 
rai^ng her generous yet supple lines from head to foot. It was not 
me first time that the watchful Illarion had seen him look so at Facino’s 
lady ; not the first time that he had seen her wantonly display herself to 
provoke that unmistakable regard. She bent now to the board, and 
Fihppo s smouldering glance was upon the warm ivory beauty of her neck 
and the swell of her breast revealed by the low-cut gown. 

“It is human to despise what we do not understand,” Bellarion was 
answering her. 


You would defend the game, of course, since you excel in it. That is 
you love, Bellarion : to excel, to wield mastery.” 

Do we not all ? Do not you, yourself, Madonna, glory in the power 
your beauty gives you ?” 

Filippo. Her heavy eyelids drooped. “Behold him 
turned courtier, my lord. He perceives beauty in me/* 

said the fat youth, greatly daring. And the 

unheShy pK ^ shyness a mottled flush was staining his 

her^Mk^ <lrooped the lady’s eyelids, until a line of black lashes lay upon 

DriniS*^ n n” interposed, “is a very proper one for 

Messer Bellarion told me so/* 

bittermo‘?i?"*tK?^*t’-i f ‘“PP® answered him, “that it teaches them a 
Sif isSi Jrdv ‘ V * dopen^ upon the prince, the prince him- 

oueen P*®^ “P°" board, as in the State is the 

Sels a^n ® “PO" 

OrSp"" that ancient 


Icchel^i i!'® passed and he observed the growina 

IvtSf ‘he Count of Pavia watched tKd? 

He hobbled across to the arched window by which she was seated. 



and, leaning against its monial, looked out upon the desolate park. The 
snows had gone, washed away by rains, and since these had come a frost 
under which the ground lay now as grey and hard as iron. 

“They will be feeling the rigours of the winter in the camp undei 
Bergamo," he said, moving, as ever, obliquely to the attack. 

“They will so. Facino should have gone into winter quarters.” 

“That would mean recommencing in the spring a job that is half done 
already.” 

“Yet, with his gout and the infirmities of age, it might prove wiser in 
the end.” 

“Each age has its own penalties. Madonna. It is not only the elderly 
among humanity who need compassion.” 

“Wisdom comes from you like sweat from another.” There was a 
tartness in her accents. “If I were your chronicler, Bellarion, I should 
write of you as the soldier-sage, or the philosopher-at-arms.” 

Propped on his crutch and his one sound leg, Bellarion considered her, 
his head on one side, and fetched a sigh. 

“You are very beautiful, Madonna.” 

She was startled. “God save us !” she cried. “Does the soldier-sage 
contain a mere man. after all ?“ 

“Your mouth, Madonna, is too sweetly formed for acids.” 

“The choicest fruits, sir, have an alloy of sharpness. What else about 
me finds favour in your eyes ?” 

“In my eyes ! My eyes, Madonna, are circumspect. They do not 
prowl hungrily over another's pastures.” 

She looked at him between anger and apprehension, and slowly a wave 
of scarlet came to stain her face and bosom, to tell him that she under- 
stood. He lowered himself carefully to a chair, thrusting out his damaged 
leg, to the knee-joint of which articulation was only just beginning to 


return. . . 

“I was saying, Madonna, that they will be feeling the rigours ol iw 
winter in the camp under Bergamo. There was a hard frost last ni^t, 
and after the frost there will be rains under which the hills thereabouts will 
melt in mud.” He sighed again. “You would regret. Madonna, to 

exchange for that the case and comfort of Pavia.” 

“You have the fever again. 1 am not thinking of making that 
exchange.” 

“No. I am thinking of it for you.“ 

“You 1 Saint Mary I And do you dispose of me ?“ 

“It will be cold up there. Madonna. But you need cooling, ^or 
coolness restores judgment. It will bring you back to a sense of duty to 


^ She came to her feet beside him, quivering with anger. Almost he 
thought her intention was to strike him. 

“Have you come here to spy upon me ?” 

“Of course. Now you know why I broke my leg.” - . . - 

She looked unutterable scorn. “The Princess Valeria is right in her 

opinion of you. in her disdain of you.” jr 

His eyes grew sad. “If you were generous. Madonna — nay, ii you 
were mcrclv honest— you would not embrace her opinions ; you would 
correct them For you have the knowledge that would suffice to do so. 
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But you are not honest. If you were, there would be no need for me to 
speak now io defence of the honour of your absent I^rd.” 

Is it for you to say I am not honest ?” There was now more of sorrow 
than indignation in her voice, and tears were gathering in her eyes to 
deepen their sapphire hue. “God knows I have been honest with you. 
Bellanom It is this very honesty you abuse in your present misjudgment 

of me. Oh! Me miserable I” It was the cry ofa wounded soul. She 

»nk down a^m into her chair. Self-pity welled in her to drown ah else. 
1 am to be starved of everything. If ever woman was pitiable, I am that 

of all living men that know my heart, 
can find for me only cruelty and reproach/’ ^ 

was too inconsequent and illogical 
and the disp ay of a lack of re^on repelled him like a physical defect.^ 

Hp P IS that Facino will not make you a duchess 

He may do so yet if you are patient.” «uvucss. 

Her tears had suddenly ceased. 

;^ou know something !” she exclaimed in a hushed voice. ^ 

fooled her with that illusion, whilst refraining from usinc 
wor^ which rmght afienvards be turned against him. ® 

to be FaSd’s^Lffp“ ‘ meanwhile you should cease 

It coSad i K Th “» of '«rs. 

hand. ^ ^ ‘o l*>oa and took his 

tone was’ a «Infidci“®iJf?isel/ "o confidences.” The trickster's 
fear for you CSt is ^ o’® '’ave no 

not have you remain in jeopardy“° *’'<* 

•‘?Su‘ ne!S nm'grf^ n'orllr ’ ^ >" 

I Should retue to McUmmo 1“ your place. Madonna. 

ple^nter than Pavia.” ^ castle ts at your disposal. It is 

^ loneliness ?” 

the And you may take 

Will you trifle with Fate dt such ^fime'?^ w“m ^f^donna. 

destay for the sake of an obese yo™Tlordtag ?'°“ ® glorioua 

^ave I not said enough already ?” 

fimher ?ot of 

ness tad ensure her withdrawal to Me&ol°'S^ 



glowed with the satisfaction of a battle won, nor troubled about the deceit 
he had practised. 


CHAPTER V 


JUSTICE 


The Epiphany mummeries were long overpast, the iron hand of winter was 
withdrawn from the land, and in the great forest of Pavia, where Gian 
Galeazzo had loved to hunt, the trees were breaking into bud before 
Bellarion’s condition permitted him to think of quitting the ease of Filippo 
Maria’s castle. His leg had mended well, the knee-joint had recovered 
its suppleness, and only a slight limp remained. 

He spoke of returning to Bergamo. “This lotus-eating has endured 
too long already,” he told the Prince in answer to the latter’s remon- 
strances ; for Filippo Maria was reluctant to part with one who in many 
ways had beguiled for him the tedium of his lonely life, rendered lonelier 
than ever before by the withdrawal of the Countess of Biandrate, who had 
gone with the Moniferrine princes to Melagnano. 

But it was not written that Filippo Maria should be left alone ; for on 
the very eve of Bcllarion’s intended departure Facino himself \vas borne 
Into the Castle of Pavia, crippled by an attack of gout of a severity which 
had compelled him to leave his camp just as he was preparing to reap the 
ftniiu of his long and patient siege. 

He had lost weight, and his face, out of which the healthy tan had 
departed, was grey and drawn. His hair from fulvid that it had been was 
almost white. But the spirit within remained unchanged, indomitable, 
and tolerant of this enforced inertia of the flesh. 

He was put to bed immediately on his arrival, for he was in grwt pain, 
and swore that the gout, which he called by all manner of evil names, 
had got into his stomach. 

“Mombclli warned me there was danger of it.” , 

“Where is Mombelli ?” Bellarion asked. He stood with FiUppo 
Maria by the canopied bed in a spacious chamber in the northern tower, 

adjacent to the Hall of Mirrors. . 

“Mombclli. devil take his soul, left me a month ago, when I seemed 
well to go to Duke Gian Maria who desired to appoint him his pnysici^. 
I've sent for him again to the Duke. Meanwhile some ^vesc doctor 
will be required to give me ease.” He groaned with pain. Then, recover- 
ing. rapped out his orders to Bellarion. “It’s a mercy you recovered 
for you are needed at Bergamo. Meanwhile Carmagnola commands 
there but he has my orders to surrender his authority to you on your 


* V3 ] ^ * 

^*^*^'lt^vvas an order which Carmagnola did not relish, as he plainly shovved 
when Bellarion reached the camp two days later. But he dared not dis- 

°^L*narion examined the dispositions, but changed 

carried forward the plans already made by Facino. sja 

tightened no further, and. considering the straits 

mmt be reduced, there could be little point m wasung Uves on an assauiu 
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A week after BelIarion*s coming there rode into the great camp of 
green tents under the walls of Ber^mo a weary, excited fellow all splashed 
with mud from the fury of his riding. 

Brought, by the guards who had checked his progress, to Pacino’s 
large and handsomely equipped pavilion, pitched beside the rocking waters 
of the Serio, this slight, swarthy, fierce-eyed man proved to be that stormy 
petrel, Giovanni Pusterla of Venegono. 

Bellarion rose from the couch, which was covered by a black bear-skin, 
and closed the beautifully illuminated copy of Juvenal’s “Satires”, 
which had been a parting gift from Filippo Marla. His gesture dismissed 
the Swiss halberdier who had ushered in this visitor. The very name of 
Venegono was of ill-omen, and ill-omened was the man’s haggard coun- 
tenance now, and his own announcement. 

“1 bring evil tidings, Lord Count.” 

‘‘You are consistent,” said Bellarion. “A great quality.” 

Venegono stared at him. “Give me to drink,” he begged. “God ! 
How I thirst. I have ridden from Pavia without pause save to chance 
horse at Carava^o.” 

“From Pavia !” Bellarion’s tone and manner changed ; appre- 
hension showed in both. But not on that account was he neglectful of the 
n^ds of his guest. On an ample square table in mid-tent stood a jug of 
and some beautiful drinking-cups, their bowls of beaten gold, their 
stems of choicely wrought silver, beside a dish of sweetmeats, bread and a 

small loaf of chee». Bellarion poured a cup of strong red Valtellinc. 
Venegono drained it. 

“Ay, I am co^istent, as you say. And so is that hell-spawn Gian 
Maria Visconti. Of his consisten<7, mine. By your leave ” 

He flung himself wearily into the cushioned faldstool by the table, and 
^ down his cup. Bellarion nodded, and resumed his seat on the bcar- 


“What has happened in Pavia ?” 

whit k I rode there to warn Facino of 

do^ofhhff m Milan but Faemo ... The man is ill. He could 
aM ; so I come on to you.” And now leaning forward 

^ ’^^oched the news he had ridden 

^ ^dan. recalled by Gian 


^llarion waited, but nothing further came, 
man ?” he asked. “Is that all ?” 

know that tW^nV^ niean so little to you that you ask that ? Don’t you 

banished when he should 

Ghibellines of Milan ? 
^derstand that his return bodes ill ?” 

cUppedl^ can he do ? What can Gian Maria do ? Their wings are 

wearh^M hi?? '^®pcgono came to his feet again, his 

baUeJ^vfmatP‘to?h?pS-*^? '^eodorc of Montferrat, to the 

into alea^”^’ * Estorre Visconti, to invite them 
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Bellarion laughed. “Let them league. If they are so mad as to do 
so, Facino will smash their league into shards when this Bergamo business 
is over. You forget that under his hand is the strongest army in Italy 
today. We muster over twelve thousand men.” 

“My God ! I seem to be listening to Facino himself.” Venegoho 
slobbered in his excitement, his eyes wild. “It was thus he answered me.” 

“Why, then, have troubled to come to me ?” 

“In the hope that you would see what he will not. You talk as if the 
army were all. You forget that Gian Maria is a thing of venom, like the 
emblem of his accursed house. Where there is venom and the will to use 
it, beware the occasion. If anything should happen to Facino, what hope 
will remain for the GhibelUnes of Milan ?” 

“What should happen to Facino ? At what are you hinting, man ?” 

Venegono looked at him between rage and compassion. “Where is 
Mombclli ?” he asked. “Why is he not with Facino now that Facino 
needs him ? Do you know ?” 

“But is he not with Facino ? Has he not yet arrived ?” 

“Arrived ? Why was he ever withdrawn ? To be made physician 
to the Duke. A pretext, my friend, to deprive Facino of his healing 
services. Do you know that since his coming to Milan he has not been 
seen ? There are rumours that he is dead, that the Duke has murdered 
him.” 

Bellarion considered. Tlicn he shrugged. “Your imagination fools 
you, Venegono. If Gian Maria proposed to strike Facino, he would 
surely attempt something more active and cflective.” 

“It may be little, I confess. But it is a straw that points the way of the 
wind.” 

“A straw indeed,” Bellarion agreed. “But in any case, what do you 
require of me ? You have not told me that.” 

“That you take a strong detachment of your men and repair at 
once to Milan to curb the Duke's evil intentions and to deal with della 


Torre.” 

“For that my lord’s orders would be necessary. My duty is here, 
Venegono, and I dare not neglect it. Nor is the matter so urgent. Itcan 
wait until Bergamo has been reduced, which will not be long.” 

“Too long it may be.” j- a 

But not all the passionate pleading with which he nosy distrewea 
Bellarion could turn the latter from his clear duty or communicate to mm 
any of the vague alarms which agitated Venegono. And so, at last, ne 
went his ways in despair, protesting that both Bellarion and Facino were 
beset by the blindness of those whom the Gods wished to destroy. 

Bellarion, however, saw in Venegono's warning no more than an 
attempt to use him for the execution of a private vengeance. Thr^ days 
later he thought he had confirmation of this. It came in 
Pacino’s signature, but pxjnncd in the crabbed and pointed hand ol tne 
Countess, who had been summoned from Mclagnano to mmistcr to ne 
lord. It informed Bellarion that the physician Mombelli had come « 
last in response to Pacino’s request, and that Facino hoped soon to M 
afoot again. Indeed, there was already a perceptible improvement m nis 

“So much for Venegono’s rumours that Mombelli has been mur- 
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dered,'* said Bellarion to himself and laughed at the scaremongering of 
that credulous hot-head. 

But he thought differently when after another three days a second 
letter reached him signed by the Countess herself. 

My lord begs you to come to him at once [she wrote]. He is so ill tha t 
Messer Mombelli despairs of him. Do not lose a moment^ or you may be 
too late. 


He was more deeply stirred by that summons than by anything he could 
remember. If those who accounted him hard and remorselessly cal- 
culating could have seen him in that moment, the tears filming his eyes 
at the very thought of losing this man whom he loved, they must have 
formed a gentler opinion of his nature. 

He sent at once for Carmagnola and ordered a strong horse to be 
Mddled and twenty lances to prepare to ride with him. Ride with him, 
however, they did not. They followed. For he rode like one possessed 
of devils. In three hours he covered the forty miles of difficult road that 
lay between Bergamo and Pavia, leaving one horse foundered and arriving 
on a s^nd one that was spent by the time he reached Filippo Maria’s 
stroi^old. Down he flung from it in the great courtyard, and staggering 
^d bespattered he mounted the main staircase so wide and of such 
shallow steps that it was possible to ascend it on horseback. 

Without pausing to see the Prince, he had himself conducted straight 
to racino s chamber, and there under the damask-hung canopy he found 
ms adoptive father supine, inert, his countenance Icadcn-hued, looking as 

II ♦ for his stertorous breathing and the fire 

that still ^owed in the eyes under their tufted fulvid brows. 

heside the bed and look in both his 

cmri« 

: ‘he ghost of a smile irra- 
Mari^\ * ®’ hand faintly pressed 

^ rasping voice. “And 

Mnmilin ° ^ Indeed, my body’s dead already. 

Monjelh says the gout is mounting to my heart.’’ ^ 

lroi^Ied"°A!°fh«®fJIF* ®cyo»id the bed stood the Countess, fretful and 
“Is t^ so *’ background a servant, 

here?’’ ’ *he physician. “Can your skill avail nothing 

“End hands.;* smd Mombelli. mumbling indistinctly, 

and S? seSa^ts indicated M^bclli 

that hIshoSd afford required of BeUarion 

to him also Fut^po protection, and he recommended 




whatever the shortcomings he may show, for your own sake if not for his, 
practise loyalty to him, as you would have your own captains be loyal to 
you.” 

When at last, wearied, and announcing his desire to rest, Facino bade 
him go, Bellarion found Mombelli pacing the Hall of Mirrors, and sent 
him to Facino. 

“I shall remain here within call,” he said, and, oblivious of his own 
fatigue, he paced in his turn that curious floor whereon birds and beasts 
were figured in mosaics under the gaudy flashing ceiling of coloured glass, 
whence the place derived its name. 

There Mombelli found him a half-hour later, when he emerged. 

“He sleeps now,” he said. “The Countess is with him.” 

“It is not yet the end ?” Bellarion asked. 

“Not yet. The end is when God wills. He may linger for some 
days.” 

Bellarion looked sharply at the doctor, considered him, indeed, now 
for the first time since his arrival. This Mombelli was a man of little more 
than thirty-five. He had been vigorous of frame, inclining a little to portli- 
ness, rubicund if grave of countenance, with strong white teeth and 
bright dark eyes. Bellarion beheld now an emaciated man upon whose 
shrunken frame a black vcl\ct gown hung in loose folds. His face was 
pale, his eyes dull ; but, oddest of all, the very shape of his face had 
changed ; his jaw had fellen in, so that nose and chin were brought 
closer like those of an old man, and when he spoke he hissed and mumbled 
indistinctly over toothless gums. 

“By the Host, man ! What has happened to you ?” 

Mombelli shrank visibly from the questions and from the stem eyes 
that seemed to search his very soul. 

“I ... I ... I have been ill.” he faltered. “Very ill. It is a 
miracle I am alive today.” 

“But your teeth, man ?” 

“I have lost them, as you see. A consequence of my disease.” 

A horrible suspicion was sprouting in Bcllarion’s mind, nourished by 
the memory of the rumour of this man’s death which Venegono had re- 
ported. He took the doctor by the sleeve of his velvet gown and drew 
him towards one of the double windows. His shrinking, his obvious 
reluctance to undergo this closer inspection, were so much added fuel to 
Bellarion’s suspicion. 

“How do you call this disease ?” he asked. 

Clearly, from his hesitancy, Mombelli had been unprepared for the 
question. “It . . . it is a sort of podagric affection,” he mumbled. 

“And your thumb ? Why is that bandaged ?” 

Terror leapt to Mombclli’s eyes. His toothless jaws worked fear- 
fully. “That ? That is naught. An injury.” .... 

“Take off the bandage. Take It off, man. I desire to see this injury. 

Do you hear me ?” . . 

At last Mombelli with shaking fingers stripped the bandage trom ms 

left thumb and displayed it naked. 

Bellarion went white, and his eyes were dreadful. * You have own 
tortured, master doctor. Gian Maria has subjected you to his Lent. 

This Lent of Gian Maria’s invention was a torment lasting forty days, 
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on each of which one or more teeth were torn from the patient’s jaws, then 
day by day a fingernail, whereafter followed the eyes and finally the tongue, 
whereupon, the sufferer being rendered dumb and unable to confess what 
was desired, he was shown at last the mercy of being put to death. 

Mombelli’s livid lips moved frantically, but no words came. He 
reeled where he stood until he found the wall to steady him, and Bellarion 
watched him with those dreadful, searching eyes. 

“To what end did he torture you ? What did he desire of you 7** 

“I have not said he tortured me. It is not true.” 

“You have not said it. No. But your condition says it. You have 
not said it, because you dare not. Why did he do this ? And why did he 
desist ?“ Bellarion gripped him by the shoulders. “Answer me. To 
what did the torments undergone suffice to constrain you ? Will you 
answer me 

“Oh, God !“ groaned the physican, sagging limply there ag ains t the 
wall, and looking as if he would faint. 

But there was no pity in Bellarion’s face. “Come with me,” he said, 
and it was almost by main force that he dragged the wretched doctor across 
the hall out to the gallery and down the wide steps to the great court. 
Here, imder the arcade, some men-at-arms of Facino’s bodyguard were 
idling. Into their han<U Bellarion delivered Mombclli. 

“To the question chamber,” he said shortly. 

Mombelli, shattered in nerve and sapped of manhood by his sufferings 
cried out, piteously inarticulate. Pitilessly Bellarion waved him away, 
and the soldiers bore him off screaming to the stone chamber under the 
north-eastern tower. There, in the middle of the uneven stone floor, 
stood the dread framework of the rack. 

Bellarion, who had followed, ordered them to strip him. The men were 
reluctant to do the office of executioners, but under the eyes of Bellarion, 
standing as implacable as the god of wrath, they set about it nevertheless, 
and all the while the broken man’s cries for mercy filled that vaulted place 
with an ever-mounting horror. At the last, half-naked, he broke from the 
men’s hands and flung himself at Bellarion’s feet. 

“In the name of the sweet Christ, my lord, take pity on me ! I can 
bear no more. Hang me if you will, but do not let me be tortured again.” 

^llarion looked down on the grovelling, slobbering wretch with an 
infinite compassion in his soul. But there was no sign of it on his counten- 
ance or in his voice. 

. have but to answer my question, sir, and you shall have your 
wish. You shall be hanged without further suffering. Why did the Duke 
torture you, and why did the torture cease when it did ? To what im- 
portunities did you yield ?” 

“Already you have guessed it. my lord. That is why you use me so 1 
But It IS not just. As God’s my witness, it is not just. What am I but a 
^or man caught in the toils of the evil desires of others ? As long as 
^d gave me strength to resist, I resisted. But I could bear no more. 
1 here wa^o priM at which I would not have purchased respite from that 

have borne had that been all they threatened. 

SL o Ti of “y endurance of pain. Oh, my lord, if I 

were a^llam ^ere would have been no turture to endure. They offered 
me bnbes, bnbes great enough to dazzle a poor man, that would have left 



me rich for the remainder of my days. When I refused they threatened me 
with death unless I did their infamous will. Those threats I defied. Then 
they subjected me to this protracted agony which the Duke impiously calls 
his Lent. They drew my teeth, brutally with unutterable violence, bvo 
each day until they were all gone. Broken and almost starved as I was, 
distracted by pain which for a fortnight had been unceasing, they began 
upon my fingernails. But when they tore the nail from my left thumb 
I could bear no more. I yielded to their infamy.” 

Bellarion made a sign to the men, and they pulled Mombelli to his 
feet. But his eyes dared not meet the terrible glance of Bellarion’s. 

‘‘You yielded to their demands that, under the pretence of curing him, 
you should poison ray Lord Facino. That is the thing to which you 
yielded. But when you say ‘they’ whom do you mean ?” 

‘‘The Duke Gian Maria and Antonio della Torre.” 

Bellarion remembered Venegono’s warning. ‘‘He is a thing of venom, 
like the emblem of his house.” 

‘‘Poor wTCtch !” said Bellarion. ‘‘You deser\’c some mercy and you 
shall have it, provided you can undo what you have done.” 

‘‘Alas, my lord !” Mombelli groaned, wringing his hands in a passion 
of despair. ‘‘Alas ! There is no antidote to that poison. It works 
slowly, gradually corroding the intestines. Hang me, my lord, and have 
done. Had I been less of a coward I would have hanged myself before 
I did this thing. But the Duke threatened that if I failed him the torture 
should be resumed and continued until I died of sheer exhaustion. Also, 
he swore that my refusal would not save my Lord Facino whom he could 
find other means of dispatching.” 

Bellarion stood between loathing and compassion. But there was no 
thought in his mind of hanging this poor wretch who had been the victim 

of that malignant Duke. . . 

He uttered an order in cold, level tones : ‘‘Restore him hjs garments 
and place him in confinement until I send for him again.’ 

On that he departed from that underground chamber and slowly, 

thoughtfully, made his way above. 

By the time he reached the courtyard his resolve was taken. Though 
his neck should pay for it, Gian Maria should not escape. For the fiRt 
and only ume in those adventurous years of his did he swerve from the 
purpose by which he laid his course and turn his hand to attack that was 
not more or less directly concerned with its ultimate fulfilment. 

And so without pausing for rest or food, you behold him once more 
in the saddle, riding hard for Milan, on that Monday afternoon. 

He conceived that he bore thither the first news of Facino s monbuna 


But rumour had been ahead of him by a day and a half, and the 
rumour ran not that Facino was dying, but that he was already dead. 

In all the instances history affords of poetic justice to give pause 
to those who ofiend against God and man, none is more arresting than 
that of the fate of Gian Maria Visconti. Already on the previous Friday 
word had reached the Duke not only from Mombelli. but from at lei^t 
one of the spies he had placed in his brot^hcr’s 

poisoning was done and that Faemo’s hours n^umtered Gloa^ 
with della Torre and Lonatc over the assurance that at last the ducal 
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neck was delivered from that stem heel under which so long it had writhed 
like the serpent of e^ under the heel of Saint Michael, Gian Maria had 
been unable to keep the knowledge to himself. About the court on that 
same Friday night he spoke unguardedly of Facino as dead or dying, and 
from the Court the news hltered through to the city and was known to all 
by the morning of Saturday. And that news carried with it a dismay 
more utter and overwhelming than any that had yet descended upon Milan 
since Gian Maria had worn the ducal crown. Facino, when yielding 
the authority of ducal governor, had been the people’s bulwark against 
the extortions, brutalities and criminal follies of their Duke. When 
absent and deposed from power, he bad still been their hope, and they 
had possessed their souls as best they could against the day of his return, 
which they knew must dawn. But Facino dead meant an unbridling of 
the Duke's bestiality, a free charter to his misrule, and for his people an 
outlook of utter hopelessness. It may be that they exaggerated in their 
own minds this calamity. It was for them the end of the world. Des> 
pair settled that morning upon the city, l^e Duke would have laughed if 
it had been reported to him. because he lacked the wit to perceive that 
when men are truly desperate catastrophes ensue. 

And at once, whilst the great mass of the people were stricken by horror 
into a dull intertia, there were those who saw that the situation called 
for action. Of th^ were members of the leading Ghibelline families of 
Bagio, of del Maino Trivulzi, Aplirandi and others. There was that 
Bertino Mantegazza, Captain of the Ducal Guard, whose face the Duke 
had one day broken with his iron gauntlet, and fiercest and most zealous 
of all there was that Giovanni Pusicrla of Venegono, whose family had 
suffered such deep and bitter wrongs at the Duke’s hands. 

There was no suspicion in the mind of any that the Duke himself was 
responsible for the death of Facino. It was simply that Pacino’s death 
crated a situation only to be met by the destruction of the Duke. And 
this situation the Duke himself had been at such hideous pains to bring 
about. 

And so, briefly to recapitulate here a page of Visconti History, it came 
to pass that on the Monday morning, which was the first day of the Litany 
of lyiay, as Gian Maria, gaily clad in his colours of red and white, was 
from his b^oom to repair to Mass in the Church ’of Saint 
Oothard, he found in the antechamber a score of gentlemen not latterly 
seen about his court. Mantegazza, who had command of the entrance, 
was responsible for their presence. 

fh© Duke could comment upon this unusual attendance, 
^rhaps before he had well observed it, three of them were upon 


»u Puslerla !” cried Venegono, and with his dagger clove 

the Dukes brow, slaying him instantly. Yet before he fell Andrea 
B^o s blade was buried in his right thigh, so that presently that whiic- 

stockinged leg was as red as its fellow. 

^ ^ wnscquence, Bellarion, reaching Milan at dusk that evening, 
SSr the Ticinese Gate, which was held by 

Sf? 1 with a strong following of men-at-arms. Not until he 

Pacino’s lieutenant was he admitted and in- 
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The irony of the event provoked in him a terrible mirth. 

“Poor purblind fool,” was his comment. “He never guessed when he 
w'as torturing Mombelli that he was signing his own death warrant.” 
That and the laugh with which he rode on into the city left Bagio wonder- 
ing whether his wits had turned. 

He rode through streets in uproar, where almost every man he met 
was armed. Before the broken door of a half-shattered house hung some 
revolting bleeding rags of what had been a man. These were all that 
remained of Squarcia Giramo, the infamous kennel-master, who had been 
torn into pieces that day by the mob and finally hung there before his 
dwelling, which on the morrow was to be razed to the ground. 

He came to the old Broletto and the Church of Saint Gothard, and 
paused there to survey the Duke’s body where it lay under an apronful 
of roses which had been cast upon it by a harlot. Thence he repaired 
to the stables of the palace, and by making himself known procured a 
fresh horse. On this he made his way through the ever-increasing tumult 
of the streets, back to the Ticinese Gate, and he was away through the 
darkness to cover for the second time that day the twenty miles that lay 
between Milan and Pavia. 

It was past midnight when, so jaded that he kept his feet by a sheer 
effort of the will, he staggered into Filippo Maria’s bedchamber, ushered 
by the servant who had preceded him to rouse the Prince. 

Filippo Maria sat up in bod, blinking in the candle-light at that tall 
swaying figure that was almost entirely clothed in mud. 

“Is that you, Lord Bcllarion ? You will have heard that Facino is 
dead — God rest his soul !” 

A harsh, croaking voice made him answer. ‘‘Ay, and avenged. Lord 

Duke.” ^ . 

A quiver crossed the pale fat face under its sleek black Mp of hair. 
The coarse lips parted. “Lord . . . Lord Duke . . . you said ?” The 
high-pitched voice was awe-stricken. 

“Your brother Duke Gian Maria is dead, my lord, and you are Duke 


of Milan.” „ . j 

“Duke of Milan ? lam...?” The grotesque young face showed 

bewilderment, confusion, fear. “And Gian Maria . . . Dead, do you 
say ?” 

Illarion did not mince matters. “He was dispatched to Hell this 
morning by some gentlemen in Milan.” 

“Jesus-Mary !” croaked the Prince, and fell to trembling. Mur- 
dered. . . . And you . . . ?” He heaved himself higher in the bed 
with one arm. whilst he fiung out the other in accusation. He did not 
love his brother. He profited greatly by his death. But a Visconti did 

not permit that others should lay hands on a Visconti. 

Bellarion laughed oddly. He had been forestalled. Perhaps it was 
as well. No need now to speak of his intentions. 

“He was slain on his w’ay to Mass this morning at just about the 

hour that I arrived here from Bergamo.” —u u ^ 

The accusing arm fell heavily to the Prince’s obese flank. The beady, 

lack-lustre eyes still peered at the young condotticro. 

“Almost I thought . . . And Giannino is dead . . . mwderea. 
God rest him !“ The phrase was mechanical. “Tell me about it. 
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Bellarion recited what he knew, then staggered out on the arm of the 
servant who was to conduct him to the room prepared for him. 

“VV^taworld! \^at a dunghill !” he muttered as he went. “And 
how well the old abbot knows it. Pax multa in cella, foris autem plurima 
bella !“ 


CHAPTER VI 

THE INHERITANCE 

Facing Cans, Count of Biandraie, Lord of Novara, Dertona, Varese, 
Rosate, Valsassina and of all the lands on Lake Maggiore as far as Vogog- 
na, was buried with great pomp in the Church of San Pietro in Ciel d’Oro. 

His chief mourners were fds captains, summoned from Bergamo to 
do that last honour to their departed leader. At their head, as mourner-in- 
chief, walked Pacino’s adoptive son, Bellarion Cane, ^unt of Gavi. 
The others included Francesco Busonc of Carmagnola, Giorgio Valperga, 
Nicolino Marsalia, Werner von Stoffel and Vaugcois the Burgundian. 

Koenigshofen and the Piedmontese, Giasone Trotta, were absent, 
having remained at Bergamo with the army. 

Thereafter the captains assembled in the Hall of Mirrors to hear the 
will and last instructions of Facino. To read them came Pacino’s secre- 
tary, accompanied by the Pavese notary who had drawn up the testa- 
ment three ^ys ago. Tliither also came the Countess, robed entirely in 
black, and heavily veiled. 

The rich and important fief of Valsassina was now disclosed to have 
been left by Facino to his adoptive son Bellarion, “in earnest of my love and 
Md to recompense his loyalty and worth”. Apart from that and a legacy 
in money for Carmagnola, the whole of his vast territorial possessions of 
cities, lands and fortresses — mostly acquired since he had been deposed 
in favour of Malatesta — besides the enormous sum of four hundred 
thousand ducats, were all bequeathed to his widow. He expressed the 
wish that Bellarion should succeed him in the command of his condotta, 
and, reminding his other captains that strength lies in unity, he recom- 
mended them to remain united under Bellarion’s leadership, at least until 
the task of restoring order to the Duchy should be fulfilled. . To his cap- 
tains, also, he retmmmended his widow, putting it upon them to see her 
firmly establishd in the dominions he bequeathed to her. 

When the reading was done, the captains rose in their places and turned 
to Madonna Beatrice where she sat like an ebony statue at the table’s 
head. Carmagnola, ever theatrical, ever a man of attitudes, drew his 
sword with a flourish and laid it on the board. 

“Madonna, to you I surrender the authority 1 held under my Lord 
Facino, and I leave it in your hands until such time as it shall please you 
to remvest me in it.** 

The ceremonious gesture caught the fancy of the others. Valperga 
followed the example instantly, and presently five swords lay naked on 
the oak. To these Bellarion, after a moment, a little scornful of this 
os he was of all unnecessary displays, added his own. 

The Countess rose. She thanked them in a voice that shook with 
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emotion, and one by one restored their weapons to them, naming each as 
she did so. Bellarion’s, however, she left upon the board, wherefore 
Bellarion, wondering a little, remained when she dismissed the others. 

Slowly then she resumed her seat. Slowly she raised and threw back 
her veil, disclosing a face which, beyond a deeper pallor, resulting perhaps 
from contrast svith her sable raiment, showed little trace of grief. Her 
feline eyes considered him, a little frown beUvecn their fine black brows. 

“You were the last to offer me that homage, Bellarion.” Her voice 
was slow and softly attuned. “Why did you hesitate ? Are you reluc- 
tant ?” 

“It was a gesture. Madonna, that becomes the Carmagnolas of this 
world. Sincerity requires no symbols, and it was only at the symbol 
that I boggled. My service and my life are unreservedly at your com- 
mand.” 

There was a pause. Her eyes continued to ponder him. “Take up 
your sword,” she said at last. 

He moved to do so, and then checked. “Yourself, you restored theirs 
to the others.” 

“The others are not as you. Upon you has fallen the mantle of 
Facino. How much of that mantle will you wear, Bellarion ?” 

“As much of it as my lord intended. You have heard his testa- 
ment. Madonna.” 

“But not your own interpretation of it.” 

“Have I not said that my life and service are at your command, as 
my lord to whom I owe ever^hing enjoined upon me ?” 

“Your life and services,” she said slowly. Her breast heaved as if 
in repressed agitation. “That is much to ofler, Bellarion. Do you ask 
nothing in return ?” 

“I offer these in return for all that I have received already. It is I 
who make payment. Madonna.” 

Again there was a baffled pause. She sighed heavily. “You make 
it hard for me, Bellarion.” There was a pathetic break in her voice. 

“What do I make hard ?” 

She rose and, in evident timidity, came to stand before him. She set 
a while hand on the black velvet sleeve of his tunic. Her lovely face, 
with which time had dealt so mercifully, was upturned to his, and there 
was now no arrogance in its lines or in her glance. She spoke quietly, 
wistfully. 

“You may think, Bellarion, that with my lord scarce buried this is 
not the hour for . . . what I have to say. And yet by the very fact of 
my lord’s death, and by the very terms of his testament, this is the hour, 
becaiLse it must be the hour of decision. Here and now we must deter- 
mine what is to follow.” 

Tall and coldly stern he stood looking down upon her who swayed a 
little there so close to him that his nostrils were invaded by the subtle 
essences she used. 

“I await your commands. Madonna.” 

“My commands? My commands? Dear God ! What commands 
have I for you ?” She looked away for an instant, then brought her eyes 
back to his face and her other hand to his other sleeve so that she held 
him completely captive now. A faint colour stirred in the pale cheeks. 
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"My lord has left me great possessions. They might serve as a footsiool 
to help you mount to a great destiny.” 

A li^e smile hovered about his lips as he looked down upon her who 
waited so breathlessly, her breast now touching his own. 

“You are offering me . . .” he said, and stopped. 

“Can you doubt what I am offering ? It is the hour of great decisions, 
Bellarion, for me and for you.” Closer she pressed, so that her weight 
was a^inst him. She was deathly pale again, her eyes were veiled. 
“In unity is strength. That was Pacino’s last reminder to us. And in 
what unity could there be greater strength than in ours ? Pacino’s army, 
the strongest that ever followed him, is solidly behind us, so that we stand 
together. With that and my resources you need set no bounds to your 
ambition. You may be Duke of Milan, if you will. You may even 
realize Galeazzo’s dream and make yourself King of Italy.” 

His hovering smile settled and deepened. But the dark eyes grew 
sad. 


“The world and you have never suspected,” he said gently, “that I 
am not really ambitious. You have witnessed my rise in four short years 
from a poor, nameless starveling scholar to knighthood, lordships, wealth 
and fame ; and, therefore, you imagine that I am one who has striven 
for the bounties of Portune. It is not so, Madonna. I have laboured 
for ends that are nowise bound up with the hope of any of these rewards, 
which I hold cheap. They are hollow vanities, empty bubbles, gewgaws 
to delight the children of the world. Possessions come to me, titles, 
honours ; but they deceive me no more than 1 desire them.” 

She drew away from him a little and looked at him almost in awe. 
"God ! You talk like a monk !” 


It IS possible that 1 think like one, and very natural, remembering 
how I w^ nurtured. There is one task, one purpose which has detained 
me in this world of men. When that is accomplished I think I shall go 
back to the cell where there is peace.” 

“You 1” Her hands had fallen from his arms. She gasped now in 
her amazement. “With the world at your feel if you choose 1 To re- 
nouiiM all ? To go back to the chill loneliness and joylcssness of monk- 
hoc^ ? Bellarion, you are mad.” 

“Or else sane. Madonna. Who shall judge ?” 

And love, Illarion ? Is there no love in the world ? Docs that 
not I^d rMlity to all these things that you deem shams ?’* 

Does It heal the vanity of the world ?” he cried. “It is a great power, 

perceive. For love men will go mad, they will become leasts : they 
will murder and betray.” 

"Hereiic !” 

7^^ ®^rUed him a little. Once before he had been dubbed heretic 

u ® he clung with assurance ; and experience had come 

to lay bare his heresy to his own eyes. 

T J ^*^ 1 ? Madonna, we have talked of love, you and I. Had 

T beauty beglamoured me, what a treacherous 

tning should I not have been in Pacino’s eyes ? Do you wonder that I 

mistrust all else the world can offer me ?” 

nn ♦!,- ® She broke off. Her eyes were 

tne ground) her bands now folded in her lap. She had drawn away 
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from him a little and leaned against the table’s edge. “Now . . 
She parted her hands and held them out, leaving him to guess her mind. 

“Now his behests are upon me, and they shall be obeyed as if he still 
lived.” 

“What is there in his behests against . . . against what I was offer- 
ing ? Am I not commended to you by his testament ? Am I not a part 
of his legacy to you ?“ 

“The service of you is ; and your loyal servant. Madonna, you shall 
ever find me.” 

She turned aside with a little gesture of irritation and remained silent, 
thoughtful. 

A sleek secretary broke in upon them. The Count of Pavia com- 
manded the Lord Bellarion's presence in the library. A courier had just 
arrived from Milan with grave news. 

“Say to his highness that I come.” 

The secretary withdrew. 

“You give me leave. Madonna ?” 

She stood leaning sideways against the heavy table, her face averted. 
“Ay, you may go.” Her voice rasped. 

But he waited yet a moment. “The sword. Madonna ? Will you 
not arm me with your own hands for your service ?“ 

She turned her head to look at him again, and there was now a curl of 
disdain on her pale lips. 

“I thought you looked askance on symbols. Was not that your 
profession ?” She paused, but wiiliout waiting for his answer, added : 
“Take up your sword yourself, you that arc so fully master of your own 

destinies.” , ^ 

And on that she turned and went, trailing her funeral draperies over 

the gay mosaics of th.il patterned floor. 

He remained where she left him until she had passed out of that great 
hall and the door had closed. Then at last he fetched a sigli, and went to 
restore his blade to its scabbard. 

His thoughts were on Facino hardly cold in the grave, on this widow 
who had so shamelessly wooed him, yet in terms which demanded as a 
condition nhc satisfaction of her inordinate ambition, and lastly on that 
obese young Prince who waited for him. And in the mirror of his mind 
he saw a reflection of a scene now some months old. He saw again the 
dance of those beady, lecherous eyes lambent about Pacino’s Counle^. 

Inspiration came to him of how best he might gratify her vast ambi- 
tion her greed of gteatness. Her suggestion to him had been that he 
should make her Duchess of Milan ; and Duchess of Milan he would 


On that half-ironic thought he came to the library where the Prince 
wailed. Filippo Maria was seated at a tabic near one of the windows. 
Spread before him were some parchments, w'riiing-materials and a /jorn oi 
unicorn that was almost a yard long, of solid ivory, one of the library s 


most trc3surcd possessions. . . . . 

The Prince was more lhan usually pallid, his glance unsteady,^ 
manner nervous and agitated. Perfunctorily he made ‘he inquiry 
concerning the obsequies of Facino which courtesy demanded. He 
reiterated c.xcuses already made for his own absence from the ceremony, 
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an absence really based on resentment of the yoke which Facino had 
imposed upon him. That done, he picked up a parchment from the 
table. 

“Here’s ne\vs,” he said, and his voice trembled. “Estorre Visconti 
has been created Duke of Milan.” He paused, and the little dark eyes 
blinked up at the tall Bellarion standing composed at his side. “You 
know already ?” 

“Not so, highness.” 

“And you show no surprise ?” 

“It is a bold step, and it should cost Messer Estorre his head. But 
it was to be expected from what had gone before.” 

The beady eyes returned to the parchment which shook in the podgy 
fingers. 

“Fra Berto Caccia, the Bishop of Piacenza, preached a sermon to the 
people, lauding the murder of my brother and promising in Eslorre's 
name a Golden Age for Milan, with immunity from taxation. Thereupon 
they laid at his bastard feet the keys of the city, the standard of the repub- 
lic and the ducal ^ptre.” He dropped the parchment and sat back, 
folding plump white hands across his paunch. “This calls for action 
speedily.” 


“We can provide action enough to surfeit Messer Estorre.” 

“Ha !” The great flabby face grew almost kindly, the little eyes 
beamed upon the condottiero. “Serve me well in this, Bellarion. and you 
shall know gratitude.” 

Bellarion’s gesture seemed to wave the notion of reward aside. He 
^me straight to facts. “We can withdraw eight thousand men from 
The place is at the point of surrender, and four thousand will 
wll suffice to tighten the last grip upon the Malatcsta vitals. Perhaps 
the Lord Estorre has not included that in his calculations. With eight 
thou^nd men we can sweep him out of Milan at our pleasure.” 

♦i. 8ive orders 7 You’ll give orders at once ? The army, 

iney tell me, is now in your control. Facino’s authority has descended 
to you and has been accepted by your brother captains.” 

^d now this arch-di^mbler went to work. 

Hardly so much, highness. Facino’s captains have sworn fealti 
not to me, but to the Lady Beatrice.” 

plac^is^oure dismayed him a little. “What 

“At your hi^ess’s side, if your highess commands me.” 
stand ^*^0“ do you command ? Where, exactly, do you 

sends^he?raptain^“^*^* ^ enterprise into which the Countess 

slc^W his bulk uneasily in his chair, 

hS??' “ ‘he soldier more fully. “What, then, if . . . 

«^at If the Countess should not . . He waved his fat hands help- 

highMM li*tely that the Countess should oppose your own wishes. 


himsSf ^ But— Lord of Heaven !— it’s possible.” 
himself up, nervous, agitated. “I must know. I must. . 
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He heaved 
. . I’ll send 


for her.’* He reached for a hand-bell on the table. But Bellarion’s hand 
closed over his own before he could ring. 

“A moment. Lord Prince. Before you send for the Lady Beatrice 
had you not best consider precisely what you will say to her ?” 

“What is to say beyond discovering her disposition towards me 1" 

“Can you entertain a doubt upon that. Lord Prince ?’’ Bellarion 
was smiling. Their hands came away together from the bell and fell 
apart. “Her disposition towards your potency is, to my knowledge, of 
the very kindliest. Such, indeed, that— I’ll be frank with you— I found 
it necessary once to remind her of her duty to her lord.” 

“Ah The fat pale face quivered into something akin to male- 
volence. The Prince remembered a sudden coolness in the Countess 
and her removal to Melagnano, and perceived in this meddler’s confession 
the explanation of it. “By Saint Ambrose, that was bold of you !’’ 

“I am accounted bold,” Bellarion reminded him, deeming it 
necessary. 

“Ay, ay !” The shifty eyes fell away uncomfortably under the other’s 
steady glance. “But if she is kindly disposed, then . . .” 

“I know that she was, highness, and may be rendered so again. 
Though perhaps less easily now than heretofore.” 

“Less easily ? Why so ?” 

“As Pacino’s widow, she is in wealth and power the equal of many a 
prince in Italy. She has considerable dominions. . . .” 

“Torn by Pacino from the great heritage left by the Duke, my father.” 
In that rare burst of indignation his whole bulk quivered like a great jelly. 

“They might be restored to the ducal crown by peaceful arts.” 

“Peaceful arts ? What arts ? Will you be plain ?” 

But the time for direct answers was not yet. “And not only has the 
Countess lands, but the control of a vast fortune — some four hundred 
thousand ducats. You will need money, highness, for the pay of this 
great army now under Bergamo, and your own treasury will hardly supply 
it. There is taxation. But your highness knows the ills that wait on that 
for a Prince newly come into his own. And not only the lands and money 
of which your highness stands in need, but the men also, does the Countess 
bring.” 

“You but repKjat yourself.” 

Bellarion looked at him and smiled. “Never, do I believe, did a Prince 
find a bride more richly dowered.” 

“A bride ?” The youth was startled, terrified almost. “A bride . 

“Would less content your highness ? Would you be satisfied to 
receive the assistance of the Countess’s possessions when you may make 
them your own and wield them at your pleasure ?” 

The Prince stared, his jaw fallen. Then slowly he brought his lips 
together again and licked them thoughtfully, screwing up his mean ey^. 

“You are proposing that I should take to wife Pacino’s widow, who 
is twice my age ?” He asked the question very slowly, as if pondering 

each word of it. , . . r 

Bellarion laughed. “Not proposing it, highness. It is not lor nie 
to make such proposals. I do not even know what the lady will say. 
But if she is willing to become Duchess of Milan she can provide tne 
means to make you Duke.” 
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FiUppo Maria sat down suddenly. The sweat broke from his pale 
brow. He mopped it with his hand, disturbing the black fringe that 
disfigured it. Then, lost in thought, he stroked the loose folds of his 
enormous chin, and gradually his eyes kindled. 

At long length he pul forth his hand again to the bell. This time 
Bellarion did not interfere. He perceived in the act the young Prince’s 
surrender to the forces of greed and lust which Bellarion himself had 
loosed against him. 

He took his leave, and w'ent out with the sad knowledge that greed 
and wantonness would make of the woman, too, a ready prey. 

His work was done. She should have the thing she coveted, and find 
in it her punishment. 


CHAPTER Vn 


PRINCE OP VALSASSINA 

Once more as Bellarion had calculated and disposed, so things fell out, 

and Filippo Maria Visconti in the twenty-second year of his age led to 

the altar the widowed Cduntess of Biandrate, who was thirty-nine. 

As a young girl, she had married at the bidding of ambition a man 

who was twenty years her senior ; as a middle-aged woman now, and for 

me s^e reason, she married one who was almost as much her junior. 

She had not the foreright to perceive that the grievance on the score of 

disi^ty of y^rs which she had nursed against Facino would be nursed 

gmnst herself, to her ultimate destruction, by this sly, furtive and cruel 

ranee to whom now she gave herself and her vast possessions. That, 

noiTCver, is no part of the story I have set myself to tell. 

defended in vain his usurped dominion against 

successor. Filippo Maria, with Carmagnola in 

seven thousand men, laid siege to Milan, whilst Bel- 

Bergamo resistance. Because 

u* he granted Malatesta easy terms of surrender, per- 

honours of war, lance on thigh. 

having stored order in Bergamo and left there a strong 

an officer of trust, he marched with the main army to join 

Lu^o conducting operations from the mills on Monte 

therfwi’thnffi?!?*® Milan. Some four weeks already had he spent 

Kfena ote ^ enrolled and constrained to 

nec^r^J^o miiL ® It was 

an end, Md Bellarion himself with a few followers 

by trumrS ht«t tr i. having attracted the people 

theSasoWniS P;;^!;shed Filippo Maria’s proclamation, wherein 

ex^doL nr nothing to fear ; that there should be no pillage, 

legitimate Iord.°*^*^ measures punitive of this resistance to the State’s 

TTio news flew in every direction, with the result that before nightfall 
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all those whom Estorre had constrained to follow him had fallen away, 
and he was left with only his mercenaries. With these, next morning, he 
hacked a way out through the Comasina Gate as the people were throw- 
ing open to the new Duke the gates of the city on the other side. 

Filippo Maria entered with a comparatively small following and in 
the wake of a train of bread-carts sent ahead to relieve the famine which 
already was beginning to press upon the inhabitants. The acclamations 
of “Live the Duke !“ quieted his natural timidity as he rode through the 
streets to shut himself up in the Castle of Porta Giovia, which remained 
ever afterwards his residence. Not for Filippo Maria the Palace of the 
Old Broletto or the gaiety of courts._ His dark, scheming yet pusillani- 
mous nature craved the security of a stronghold. 

For assisting him to the ducal throne, and no doubt to ensure their 
continued support, he rewarded his captains generously, and none more 
generously than Bellarion, to whom he considered that he owed every- 
thing. Bellarion was not only confirmed in the lordship of Valsassina 
in feud, for himself and his heirs for ever, but the Duke raised the fief 
into a principality. 

Bellarion remained the Duke’s marshal-in-chief and military adviser, 
and it was by the dispositions which he made during that summer and 
autumn of 1412 that the lands of the duchy were finally cleared of the 


insurgent brigands who had renewed their depredations. 

Peace being restored at home, and industry being liberated at last 
from the trammels that had lain upon it since the death of Gian Galeazzo, 
prosperity flowed swiftly back to the Stale of Milan, and the people heaped 
blessings upon the shy, furtive ruler of whom they saw so Utile. 

It is possible that Filippo Maria would have been intent to rest for 
the present upon what was done, to leave the frontiers of the duchy 
as he found them, and to dismiss the greater part of the costly condottas 
in his employ. But Bellarion at his elbow goaded him to further enter- 
prise and met his sluggish reluctance with a culminating argument that 
shamed him into action. 

“Will you leave, in tranquil possession, the brigands who have en- 
croached upon the glorious patrimony built up by your illustrious father ? 
Will you dishonour his memory and be false to your name, Lord Duke ? 

Thus, and similarly. Bellarion, with a heal that was purely histrionic. 
He cared no more for the integrity of Gian Galeazzo s patrimony than he 
cared for that of the Kingdom of England. What he cared for was that 
the order to dispossess those tyrants would sound the knell of Theodore 
of Montferrat. Thus, at last, should he be enabled to complete the 
service to which five years ago he had dedicated himself, and to which 
unfalteringly, if obscurely and tortuously, he had held. Very patiently 
had he waited for this hour when, yielding at last to his bold importum- 
tics, the Duke summoned a council of the officers of State and me chiel 
condoitieri to determine the order in which action should re uken. 

At once Bellarion urged that a beginning should be made by recover- 
ing Vcrcelli, than which few strongholds were of more importance to the 

safetty ^ protest from Bcccaria, who was the Duke’s minister of 


Slate. 

“An odd proposal 


this from you. Lord Bellarion, remembering that 
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it was by your own action, in concert with the Count of Biandrale, that 
the Marquis Theodore was placed in possession of Vercelli." 

Bellarion crushed him with his logic. “Not odd. sir ; natural. Then 
I was on the other side. And if. being on the other side, I conceived it 
important that Theodore should hold Vercclll, now that I am opposed 
to him I conceive it equally important that he should be driven from it.” 

There was a pause. Filippo Maria, somnolent in his great chair, 
looked round the group. “What is the military view ?” he asked. He 
had noticed that not one of the captains had voiced an opinion. He was 
answered now by the burly Koenigshofen. 

“I have no views that are not Bellarion's. I have followed him 
long enough to know that he’s a safe man to follow.” 

Giasone Trotta, uninvited, expressed the same sentiment. Filippo 
Maria turned to Carmagnola, who sat silent and thoughtful. 

“And you, sir he asked. 

Carmagnola reared his blond head, and Bellarion braced himself for 
battle. But to his amazement, for once — for the first time in their long 
ass^iaiion — Carmagnola was on his side. 

I am of Bellarion's mind, magnificent. We who were with my Lord 
Facino when he made alliance with Theodore of Moniferrat know Thco- 
dore for a crafty, daring man of boundless ambition. His occupation of 
Vcrcelli IS a menace to the peace of the duchy.” 

After that the other captains, Vaipcrga and Marsilio, who had been 

wavenng, threw in their votes, so that the military opinion was solidly 
unanimous. ^ 


Filippo Maria balanced the matter for a moment. 

You are not forgetting, sirs, that for Theodore’s good behaviour I 

® precious hostage in the person of his nephew, the 
Bdfarion?”*” in whose name Theodore rules. You laugh, 

pr^red to ensure not the good faith of Theodore, 
of Moniferrat. Carmagnola has told your 
of hk Theodore is crafty, daring and ambitious. It is a part 

is no i^ ihan p absolute sovereign where at present he 

S 1?,.^ » Regent. Ut your magnificence judge if the thought of 
harm to the hostage you hold would be a deterrent to him.” 

would'take 1 Filippo Maria announced that he 

phe^menoiTof^a^^S"? Council Chamber the captains witnessed the 
? 5 e nSJ Bellarion and Carmagnola. 

at oncfio mSm anH*^ *'«r, brother urging them to come 

throne He i« nf n n b^btion the Duke to place Gian Giacomo upon his 

•meodirn to »«inuLlf ■the"Re“gi^‘”“'’“"“ <="^bles 

meSTySn”'"'* ®‘ “Why do you not send that 

have not the 

01 the Princess. A me^ge from rae might be mistrusted.” 


Carmagaola’s fine blue eyes pondered him still with that suspicious 
glance. “What game do you play ?” he asked, 

“I see that you mistrust me too.” 

“I ever have done.” 

“It’s a compliment,” said Bellarion. 

“If it is, I don’t perceive it.” 

“If you did you wouldn’t pay it. You are direct, Carmagnola, and 
for that I honour you. I am not direct, and yet you may come to honour 
me for that too when you understand it, if you ever do. You ask what 
game I play. A game which began long ago, in which this is the last 
move. The alliance I brought about between Facino and Theodore was 
a move in this game ; the securing of the person of Gian Giacomo of 
Montferrat as a hostage was another ; to make it possible for Theodore 
to occupy Vercelli and make himself Lord of Genoa, yet another. My 
only aim was to unbridle his greed so that he should become a menace to 
the duchy against such a day as this when on the Duke’s side it is my 
duty to advise his definite destruction.” 

Carmagnola’s eyes were wide, amazement overspread his florid, hand- 
some face. 

“By the bones of Saint Ambrose, you play mighty deep !” 

Bellarion smiled. “1 am frank with you. I explain myself. Tt is 
tedious, but necessary so as to conquer your mistrust and procure your 
co-operation.” 

“To make me a pawn in this game of yours ?’* 

“That is to describe yourself unflalteringly. Francesco Busone of 
Carmagnola is no man’s pawn.” 

“No, by God ! I am glad you perceive that.” 

“Should I have explained myself if I did not ?” said Bellarion, to 
assure him of a fact of which, clearly, he was far from sure. 

“Tell me why you so schemed and plotted ?” 

Bellarion sighed. “To amuse myself, perhaps. It interests me. 
Facino said of me that I was a natural strategist. This broader strategy 
upon the great field of life gives scope to my inclinations.” He was 
thoughtful, chin in hand. “I do not think there is more in it than that.” 
And abruptly he asked : “You’ll send that message ?” 

Carmagnola, too, considered. There was a dream that he had 
dreamed, a game that he could play, making in his turn a pawn of this 
crafty brother-captain who sought to make a pawn of him. 

“I’ll go to Melagnano in person,” he announced. 

He went, and there dispelled the fretful suspense in which the Prin- 
cess Valeria waited for a justice of which she almost despaired. 

He dealt, ia that directness which was the only thing Bellarion found 
to honour in him. But the sweetness now was in his manner only. 

“Lady, I come to bid you take a hand in your own and your brother's 
reinstatement. Your petition to the Duke is all that is needed now to 
persuade him to the step which I have urged ; to march against the 
usurper Theodore and cast him out.” 

It took her breath away. “You have urged this ! You, my lord ? 
Let me send for my brother that he may thank you ; that he may know 
that he has at least one stout, brave friend in the world.” , . . 

“His friend and your servant. Madonna.” He bore her white hand 
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to his lips, and there were tears in her eyes as she looked upon his bowed, 
handsome head. “My hopes, my plans, my schemes for you are to bear 
fruit at last.” 

“Your schemes for me ?” 

Her brows were knit over her moist, dark eyes. He laughed. A 
jovial, debonair and laughter-loving gentleman, this Francesco Busone 
of Carmagnola. 

“So as to provide a cause disposing the Duke of Milan to proceed 
against the Regent Theodore. The hour has come, Madonna. It needs 
but your petition to Filippo Maria, and the army marches. So that I 
command it, I will sec justice done to your brother.” 

“So that you command it ? Who else should ?” 

Carmagnola’s bright face was overcast. “There is Bellarion Cane.” 

“That knave!” She recoiled, her countenance troubled. “He is the 
Regent’s man. It was he who helped the Regent to Vercelli and to the 
Lordship of Genoa.” 

“Which he never could have done,” Carmagnola assured her, “but 
that I abetted him. I saw that thus I should provide a reason for action 
a^nst the Regent when later I should come to be on the Duke’s 

Slue. 


Ah ! That was shrewd I To feed his ambition until he over- 
reached himself.” 

Carmagnola strutted a little. “It was a deep game. But we are at 
the last move in it. If you mistrust this Bellarion , . 

•” She laughed a bitter little laugh, and she poured 
1 , of how once he had been a spy sent by Theodore to embroil 

Count Sp^igno murdered her one true and devoted friend 

yistrust and bringing Gian Giacomo fully to share it 

procured audience for therrl 

^Lluhe Tdil^ ofVarchme^^^^^^ 

for she had not heard of Bcllarion’sS«?d^ni“"'^^^ nothing to her, 

al«adran5lL\hrdhS{ion“ou3eIhr ".T' 

Prince of Valsassina upon the mcaS at*oi]??omi^nH® with the 

again. Meanwhile, the Lord of 5 yo'* 


opening the door and holding up the arras that masked it, announced": 
‘'The Prince Valsassina !'* 

He came in, erect and proud of bearing, for all that he still limped 
a little. His tunic was of black velvet with dark browm fur, a heavy gold 
chain hung upon his breast, a girdle of beaten gold gripped his loins and 
carried his stout dagger. His hose were in white and blue stripes. 

From the threshoM he bowed low to the Prince and then to Madonna 
Valeria, who was staring at him in sudden panic. 

She curtseyed to him almost despite herself, and then made haste 
to depart with Carmagnola and her brother. But there was a weight of 
lead in her breast. If action against Theodore depended upon this man’s 
counsel, what hope remained ? She put that question to Carmagnola. 
He quieted her fears. 

"After all. he is not omnipotent. Our fealty is not to him, but to the 
Duchess Beatrice. Win her to your side and things will shape the course 
you desire, especially if I command the enterprise.” 

And meanwhile this man whom she mistrusted was closeted wth the 
Duke, and the Duke was informing him of this new factor in their plans 
against Montferrai. 

“She desired us to break a lance in her brother’s behalf. But Moni- 
ferrat is loyal to Theodore. They have no opinion there of Gian Giacomo, 
and to impose by force of arms a Prince upon a people is perhaps to render 
that people hostile to ourselves.” 

"If that were so— and I confess that I do not share your potency s 
apprehensions — it would still be the course I should presume to advise. 
In Tlieodore vou have a neichbour whom ambition makes dangerous. 
In Gian Giacomo you have a mild and gentle youth, who^ thoughts, 
since his conversion from debauchery, turn rather to religion than to 
deeds of arms. Place him upon the throne of his fathers, and you have 
in such a man not only a friendly neighbour but a grateful servant. 

"Ha ! You bclic^■e in gratitude, Bellarion ? 


“I must, since I practise it." j • .u 

There followed that night a council ot the captains, and, since they 

were still nominally regarded as in the servia of Facino s widow, the 
Duchess herself attended it : and since the fortunes of the legitimate 
ruler of Montferrat was one of the issues, the Marquis Gian Giacomo and 

his sister were also invited to be present. . u 

The Duke, at the head of the long table, with the Duchess on his 
riizhi and Bellarion on his left, made known the intention to declare war 
immediately upon the Regent of Montferrat upon wo grounds : his 
occupation of the Milanese stronghold and lands of Vercelli. and his 
usurpation of the regenev- beyond the MarquisGianGiacomo saitainmcnt 
of full aec. Of his captains now he desired an account of the means at 
their disposal, and afterwards a decision of those to be employed in the 

“""^Car^macnola came prepared with a computation of the P^^^iable toras 
which Theodore could levy, and they were considerable-not less than five 
thous;ind men. The necessary lorce to deal with 
havinu regard also to certain other enterprises to which Milan was else 
w^cre^^mmitted. At length this was axed by ^ It 

consist of the Germans under Kwnigshofen. Sioffel s Swiss. Giasone 



Trotta's Italian mercenaries, and MarsUio’s condotta, amounting in all 
to some seven thousand men. That would leave free for other eventuali- 
ties the condottas of Valperga and of Carmagnola, with whom were 
Ercole Belluno and Ugolino da Tenda. 

Against this, and on the plea that the Duke might require the service 
of the Prince of Valsassina at home, Carmagnola begged that the enter- 
prise against Monlferrat should be confided to his leadership, his own 
condotta taking the place of BelIarion*s, but all else remaining as Bellarion 
disposed. 

The Duke, showing in his pale face no sign of his surprise at this 
r^uest, looked from Carmagnola to Bellarion, appearing to ponder, 
what time the Princess Valeria held her breath. 

At the Duke spoke. "Have you anything to say to that 

"Nothing, if your highness is content. You will remember that 
2^ Montferrat is one of the most skilful captains of the day. 
Md If this busine^ is not to drag on unduly— indeed, if it is to be brought 
t^a^ successful issue — ^you would do well to send your best against 


A sly ^le broke upon that sinisterly placid countenance 
^ By which you mean yourself.” 

anoX””"’^ “I do not willingly march under 

undei^?oSer‘S”^r**‘'‘ ^ 0“ 

Camagnola. "You hear, sir 7 " 

ente^.^[d "I had set my heart upon the 

ntyJle^SrlSgtatte;?^: <- 

''“".own and your brother's " 

Carmagnola be giveomfrommind^^^ 

Be^uS‘’Ia1 “bk”® 

approaching, to prove to her its cni<*i was now 

«jre denied him it wol ^ no 

herownaunsshouldbeaccomolisS Lil sigmfied was that 

the strength and skill of cSa%oll^vhn h^H v** . beyond 

all was said. '-<uinagnoia. who had his talents as a leader when 

steadily upon Valeria. He spoke 
::SSS^^ valsassina. capacity.” 

broker ^wered fSS?** ber brother, and her 

Marquu Theodo^^ Valsassma was once the 
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“Was he so ? When was that ?“ The Duke looked at Bellarion, but 
It was Gian Giacomo who answered the question* 

“When, in alliance with him, he placed him in possession of Vercelli 
and Genoa.” 

“The alliance was the Lord Pacino’s, not Valsassina’s. Bellarion 
served under him. But so also did Carmagnola. Where is the differ- 
ence between them ?” 

“My Lord of Carmagnola acted then with a view to my brother’s 
ultimate service,” the Princess answered. “If he was a party to the 
Marquis Theodore's occupation of Vercelli, it was only so that in that 
act the Marquis might provide a cause for the action that is now 
proposed ayainst him by the Duke of Milan.” 

Bellarion laughed softly at the li^t he suddenly i>erccived. 

“Do you mock that statement, sir ?” Carmagnola challenged him. 
“Do you dare to say what w’as in my mind at the time ?” 

“1 have honoured you for directness, Carmagnola. But it seems 
you can be subtle loo.” 

“Subtle !” Carmagnola flushed indignantly. “In what have I been 
subtle ?” 

“In the spirit in which you favoured Theodore’s occupation of Ver- 
celli,” said Bellarion, and so left him gaping foolishly. “What else did you 
think I had in mind ?” He smiled almost ingeniously into the other’s face. 

The Duke rapped the table. “Sirs, sirs ! We wander. And there 
is this matter to solve.” 

Bellarion answered him. 

“Here, then, is a solution your highness may be disposed to adopt. 
Instead of Valpcrga and his troops, I lake with me Carmagnola and his 
own condotta, which is of a similar strength and, like Vaipcrgas', mainly 
horse. Thus we march together and share the enterprise.” 

“But unless Bellarion commands it. Lord Duke, your highness will 
graciously consider sending another condotta in the place of mine,” said 
Kocnigshofen ; and Stoffel was about to add his own voice to that, when 
the Duke, losing patience, broke in : 

“Peace ! Peace ! I am Duke of Milan, and I give orders here. 
You are summoned to advise, noj to browbeat me and say what you will 
and will not do. Let it be done as Valsassina says, since Carmagnola 
has set his heart upon being in the campaign. But Valsassina leads the 
enterprise. The matter is closed on that. You have leave to go.” 


CHAPTER Vm 
carmagnola’s bridges 

Dissensions at the very outset between Carmagnola and Bellarion pro- 
tracted by some days the preparations for the departure of the army. 
This enabled Theodore of Montferrat fully to make his dispositions tor 
resistance, to pack the granaries of Vercelli and otherwise victual it tor a 
siege, and to increase the strong body of troops already under his hand, 
with which be threw himself into the menaced city. Further, by working 
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piously during those October days, he was enabled to strengthen his 
bastions and throw up fresh earth-works from which to shatter the on- 
slaught when it should come. 

Upon these very circumstances, of which Bellarion and his captains 
were duly informed, follov.cd fresh dissensions. Carmagnola advocated 
that operations should be begun by the reduction of Mortara, which was 
being held for Theodore, and which if not seized before they marched 
upon Vercelli would constitute, he argued, a menace upon their rear 
Bellarion s view was that the menace was not sufficiently serious to merit 
attention ; that whilst (hey were reducing it Theodore would further be 
s rengthening himself at VerccMi, and that, in short, they should march 
straight upon Vcrcelb, depending that when they forced it to a capitu- 
lation Mortara would thereby be scared into immediate surrender. 

some held one view, some the other. Kocnigshofen. 

Bellarion. Ercole Belluno. who 
IM^ 'r C^agnola’s condotta. took sides with his 

also Ugohno da Tenda. who captained a thousand horse. 

Ih £ l ^hem. but for the Princess Valeria, 

on thl nf^ r councils. These were 

Hence a compromise was effected A 

Snst M^Iir Troila’s troops, was to go 

vei more than some four thousand strong 

which L"e4n'Sci!" 'O SO by way of Casalc, 

andX'c^™ 

Our lines of communication vvfrh°?K ® streams are narrower, 
short as possible?^ ^ Mortara should be as 

disadvaniages of having left that 
(li^dvantage if we make proper provision ” 

' M thaTprovision 7” Bel- 

“I can do more i «« Carmagnola resented it. 

Francesco, you leave me wonderhS^wh^re^lo''^!* Sometimes, 

how ever you came to engage in it^ 

fj house which, 

her brother were its only witaS^ Wto Fnneess and 

3 j When Carmagnola now moved 
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wralhfillly in great strides about the dingy chamber, stamping upon the 
earthen floor and waving his arms as he begun to storm, one of those 
witnesses became an actor to calm him. The Princess Valeria laid a 
hand upon one of those waving arms in its gorgeous sleeve of gold- 
embroidered scarlet. 

“Do not heed his taunts. Messer Carmagnola. You have my utter 
trust and confidence. It is my wish that you should build your bridges.” 

Bellarion tilted his chin to look at her, between anger and amusement. 

“If you are to take command, highness. I’ll say no more.” He bowed 
and went out. 

“One of these days I shall gi\e that upsian dog a lesson m good 
manners,” said Carmagnola between his teeth. 

The Princess shook her head. 

“It is not his manners, sir, that trouble me. but his possible aims. 
If I could trust him . . .” 

“If you could trust his loyally, you should still mistrust his skill.” 

“Yet he has won ^eat repute as a soldier,” put in Gian Giacomo, 
who instinctively disliked the thrasonical airs of the swaggering Car- 
magnola and disliked still more his fawning manner towards Valeria. 

“He has been fortunate,” Carmagnola answered, “and his good 
fortune has gone to his head.” 

Meanwhile. Bellarion went straight from that interview to dispatch 
Werner von Stoffcl with five hundred arbalistcrs and six hundred horse 


to Carpignano. 

There was a fresli breeze with Carmagnola when the latter discovered 
this. He demanded to know why it should have been done without 
previous consultation with himself and the Princess, and Valeria was at 
his side when he asked the question. 

Bellarion’s answer was a very full one. 

“You will be a week building your bridges. In that time it may 
occur to Theodore to do what he should have done already : to destroy 
the bridge at Carpignano.” 

“And what do I care about the bridge at Carpignano when 1 shall 
have bridges of my own here ?” 

“When you have bridges of your own here, you need not care. But 
I have a notion that it will be longer than you think before you have these 
bridges and that we may have to go by way of Carpignano in the end.” 

“I shall have my bridges in a week,” said Carmagnola. 

Bellarion smiled. “When you have them, and when you have 
pul two thousand men across to hold them. I’ll bid Stoffel return from 
Carpignano.” 

“But in the meantime . . .” 


Bellarion interrupted him. and suddenly he was very stem. 

“In the meantime you will remember that I command. Though i 
may choose to humour you and her highness, as the shortest way to 
convince you of error, yet I do not undertake to obey you against my 

^'^“By^God, Bellarion !" Carmagnola swore at him. *T’II not have you 
gay with me. You’ll measure your words, or else you’ll wt them. 

Very coldly Bellarion looked at him and obsen’^ Valerias white 
restraining hand, which again was upon Carmagnola s sleeve. 
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“At the moment I have a task in hand to which I belong entirely 
While It is doing, if you forget that I command, I shall remove you from* 
the army.” 

He left the swaggerer fuming. 

“Only my regard for you, Madonna, restrains me.” he assured the 
Princess. He takes that tone when he should remember that if it came 
to blows between us the majority of the men here would be upon my side 
now that he has sent nearly ail his own away.” He clenched his hands 
m anger. Yet for your sake. lady, I must suffer it. There can be no 
quarrel between his men and mine until we have placed you and vour 
brother in possession of Montferrai.” ^ 

Tbese and other such professions of staunch selfless loyalty touched 
her deeply ; and in the days that followed, whilst the troopers toiling 
Ike woodmen were felling trees and building the bridges above 

together Valeria were constantly 

°f living under canvas, sharing 
the camp life of these rude men of war. and Carmagnola did all in his 

bore^wiih^'K^ hardships it entailed, hardships which she 

the courage. She would go with him daily to watch 

if they were mere twigs, to serve as pontoons S dairSe glThS 

M?r*n inecnuity and his military capacity. That 

Bellar on should have sneered at this was but another proof of Bel larlon's 

worthl^ness. Either he could not understand it, or else of treacherous 
tntent, he desired to deprive her of its fruits. ireacnerous 

s« Carmagnola bcglamoured her with talk of actions nast 

The eyes o? her mind wVm 
d^led by the pictures his words drew for her. Now she beheld him 

glance, embarrassed a little 

famelZ^r^forZ^Z' or? ‘'“"0“^ and 



ever deter them. Honour and fame ! Let who will have those so that I 
may ser\'e where my heart bids me.” 

Boldly now his hand sought hers. She let it lie in his. Above those 
pensive mysterious eyes her fine brows were knit. 

“Ay.” she breathed, “that is the great service of life. That is the only 
worthy service— as the heart bids.” 

His second hand <^me to recruit the first. Lying almost at her feet, 
he swung round on his side upon the green earth, looking up at her in a 
sort of ecstasy. “You think that too ! You help me to self-contempt, 
Madonna.” 

“To self-contempt ? It is the only contempt that you will ever 
know. But why should you know that ?” 

“B^au^ all my life, until this moment, I have served for hire. Be- 
cause if this adventure had not come to me by God’s grace, in such 
worthless endeavours would my life continue. Now — now that 1 know 
the opinion in which you must hold such service — it is over and done 
for me. When I shall have served you to your goal I shall have per- 
formed my last.” 

There fell a long pause between them. At last : “When my brother 
is crowned in Casale he will need a servant such as you, Messer Car- 
magnola.” 

“Ay, but shall you. Madonna ? Shall you ?” 

She looked at him wistfully, smiling a little. He was very handsome, 
very splendid and very brave, a knight to win a lady’s trust — and she was 
a very lonely friendless lady, in sore need of a stout arm and a gallant 
heart to help her through the trials of this life. 

The tapering fingers of her disengaged hand descended gently upon his 
golden head. 

“Shall I not ?” she asked with a little tremulous laugh. “Shall I 
not ?” 

“Why, then, Madonna, if you will accept my serv’ice it shall be yours 
for as long as I endure. It shall never be another’s. Valeria ! My 
Valeria !” 

That hand upon his head, over-heating its very indifferent contents, 
drove him now to an excessive precipitancy. 

He carried the hand he held almost fiercely to his lips. 

It was withdrawn, gently but firmly, as was its fellow. His kiss and 
the bold use of her name scared her a little. 

“Carmagnola, my friend. . . 

“Your friend, and more than your friend. Madonna.” 

“Why, how much more can there be than that ?” 

“All that a man may be to a woman, my Valeria. I am your knight. 

I ever have been since that day in the lists at Milan when you bestowed the 
palm on me. I joy in this battle that is to be fought for you. 1 would 
joy in death for you if it were needed to prove my worship !” 

“How glibly you say these things ! There will have been queens in 
other lists In which you have borne off the palm. Have you talked so 
to them ?” 

“O cruelty !“ he cried out like a man in pain. “That you should say 
this to me I I am swooning at your feel, Valeria, you wonder of the 
world I” 
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“My nose, sir. is too long for that !” . She mocked him, but with an 

tenderness there was. too, in her moist eyes. 
You are a whirlwind in your wooing as in the lists. You arc reckless 

\ soldier’s fault, then. But I’ll be patient, if you bid 
be, whatsoever you bid me, Valeria. But when we come to 

him^^ P^“sed for words, and she look advantage of that pause to check 

** wail something not yet achieved, sir. Wait 

' * 1*4 ^ tintil that time arrives. 

‘‘^d then ?” he asked her breathlessly. ‘‘And then ?’’ 

*s unlucky ?’’ 

rim? *1? ^ he read the converse of that statement. “I’ll not temot for- 

.ha.Vip,n£;“ r- n^o^v' Li’/,? ^ 

dawZ^ ■ y°“r bridges endure u^i 

i:£lS " r 'iri" 

••An<f whylhould fh^no; 'h® 

>he_UuSe"now™ere 5 “‘' Still more imprudent was 

it is what^l'’stouid^have^™ked'*mvMdf*ter'’" i'* '’'®“ 

building them.” ^ went (o the trouble of 

mil^” ray" 7 °““ “• “P “ be is in Vercelli. eight 

roar twm the str^'o" lan“ awoK ‘L^water c‘riM*’y “P" 

shouts of encouragement and comm>.r4H'\k ^Se and terror, 

steel, and all the^ unr^isSkable ?f '?? of 

deepening gloom. of conflict rose fiercely upon the 

with an marticulale cry®dashed from tte tent ™ «'«> 

One withering glance Valeria ^flashed into Bellarion’s sardonically 



amused countenance, then, summoning her brother, she followed 
Carmagnola* 

Bellarion do^ his book upon the table by the tent-pole, took up a 
cloak, and follo\s-ed them at leisure through the screen of bare trees be- 
hind which his pavilion had been pitched, and along the high bank of 
the swirling river towards the head of Carmagnola’s bridge. 

There, as he expected, he found them, scarcely visible in the gloom, 
and with them a knot of men-at-arms and a half-dozen stragglers, all 
that had escaped of the party that Carmagnola had sent across an hour 
ago. The others had been surrounded and captured. Last of all to 
win across, arriving just as Bellarion reached the spot, was Beliuno, who 
had commanded them, an excitable Neopolitan who leapt up the bank 
from the bridge ranting by all the patrons of Naples that they had been 
betrayed. 

Over the river came a sound of tramping feet. Dimly reflected in the 
water, they could see the forms of men who w’ere otherwise invisible 
on the fatrher bank, and presently came a sound of axes on timber. 

“There goes your bridge, Francesco,” said Bellarion, and for the 
third time he laughed. 

“Do you mock me, damn you !” Carmagnola raged at him, and then 
rais^ his voice to roar for arbalisters. Three or four of the men went off 
vociferously at a run to fetch them, whilst Valeria turned suddenly upon 
Bellarion, whose tall cloaked figure stood beside her. 

“Why do you laugh ?” Her voice, sharp with disdain, resentment 
and suspicion, silenced all there that they might hear his answer. 

“I am human, I suppose, and, therefore, not entirely without 
malice.” 


“Is that all your reason ? Is your malice so deep that you can laugh 
at an enemy advantage which may wreck the labour of days ?” And then, 
with increasing sharpness and increasing accusation : “You knew !” 
she cried. “You knew that the bridges would be destroyed tonight. 
Yourself, you said so. How did you know ? How did you know ?” 

“What arc you implying. Madonna ?” cried Carmagnola, aghast. 
For all his hostility towards Bellarion, he was very far from ready to 
believe that he played a double game. 

“That I have no wits,” said Bellarion, quietly scornful. 

And now the impetuous Bclluno, smarting under his owm particular 
misadventure and near escape, must needs cut in. 

“Madonna is implying more than that. She is implying that you’ve 
sold us to Theodore of Montferrat.” 

“Are you implying it too, Beliuno ?” His tone had changed. There 
was now in his voice a note that the Princess had never heard, a note 
that made Belluno’s blood run cold. “Speak out, man ! Though I 
give licence for innuendo to a lady, I require clear speech from every 
man. So let us have this thing quite plainly.” 

Bclluno was brave and obstinate. He conquered his fear of Bellarion 
sufficiently to make a show of standing his ground. 

“It is clear,” he answered sullenly, “that wc have been betrayed.” 

“How is it clear, you fool ?” Bellarion shifted again from cold wrath 
with an insubordinate inferior to argument with a fellow man. “Arc 
you so inept at the trade by which you live that you can conceive of a 
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soldier in the Marquis Theodore's position neglecting to throw out 
scouts to watch the enemy and report movements ? Are you so much a 

fool as that ? If so, I shall have to think of replacing you in vour 
command.’* 

Carma^ola interposed aggressively ; and this partly to protect 
Belluno, who was one of his own lieutenants, and partly because the 
^eer at the fellow's lack of military foresight was a reflection upon 
Carmagnola himself. 

^‘Do you pretend that you foresaw this action of Theodore’s ?” 

“I pretend that any but a fool must have foreseen it. It is precisely 
what any soldier in his place would do : allow you to waste time, material 
you buildmg bridges, and then promptly destroy them for 


“Why, then, did you not say this ten days ago ?” 

Bellarion’s voice sounded amused. His face they could 

I spend myself in argument with those who 

learn only by experience. 

oJvA^'C Princ^ intervened. “Is that the best reason you can 
give . You allowed time, matcnal and energy, and now even a 
detachment of men. to be wasted, merely that yiu rnight prove this 
folly to my Lord of C^magnola ? Is that what you ask us to^Iieve ?’’ 
He thinks us credulous, by God !’’ swore Carmagnola, 

^^Ilanon kept his patience. 

^ military one. with which it seems that I 

whole army from here to Car- 
pignano would have taken me at least two days, perhaps three A 

Vercelli to destroy the bridge*^ could reach 

disguise my own intentions of crossing at Carpimano Tr>^ 



Carmagnola, crestfallen, swallowing his chagrin as best he could, 
stood there in silence beside the equally silenced Princess. 

Belluno swore softly, and vented a laugh of some little bitterness. 
“Hc‘s deep, always deep, by Saint Januarius ! Never does he do 
the thing he seems to do. Never does he aim where he looks." 


CHAPTER IX 

VERCELLt 

A LETTER survives which the Prince of Valsassina wrote some .uilc 
time after these events to Duke Filippo Maria, in which occurs the fol- 
lowing criticism of the captains of his day : "They are stout fellows 
and great fighters, but rude, unlettered and lacking culture. Their minds 
are fertile, vigorous soil, but unbroken by the plough ol learning, so 
that the seeds of knowledge with which they are all too sparsely sown 
find little roots there." 

At Car])ignano, when they came there three days after breaking camp 
below, they found that all had fallen out as Bcllarion calculated. A 
detachment of horse, one hundred strong, had been sent in haste with 
the necessary implements to destroy the bridge. That detachment 
SlofTcl had surrounded, captured, disarmed and disbanded. 

They crossed, and after another three days' marching down the 
right bank of the Sesia they crossed the Cervo just above Quinto. where 
Bcllarion took up his quarters in the little castle owned there by the Lord 
Girolamo Prato, who was with Theodore in Vcrcclli. 

Here, too. were housed the Princess and her brother and the Lord of 
Carmagnola, the latter by now recovered from his humiliation in the 
matter of his bridges to a state of normal self-complaccncy and arrogance. 

An eighteenth-century French writer on tactics, M. Devinequi, in his 
L’Art Miliiaire ou Moyen Age, in the course of a lengthy comparison 
between the methods of Bcllarion Cane and the almost equally famous 
Sir John Hawkwood, offers some strong adverse criticisms upon Bel- 
larion’s dispositions in the case of this siege of VcrcelH. He considers 
that as a necessary measure of preparation Bcllarion when at Quinto 
should have thrown bridges across the Sesia above and below the city, 
so as to maintain unbroken his lines of circumvallation, instead of 
contenting himself with fero'ing a force across to guard the eastern 
approaches. This force being cut off by the river, could, says M. 
Devinequi, neither be supported at need, nor alford support. 

What the distinguished French writer has missed is the fact that, 
once engaged upon it, Bcllarion was as little in earnest about the siege 
of Vcrcclli as he was about Carmagnola 's bridges. The one as much as 
the other was no more than a strategic demonstration. From 
set— that is to say from the time when arriving at Quinto he beheld the 
strong earthworks Theodore had thrown up — Itc realized that the 
was not easily to be carried by assult, and it was within his knowledge 
that it was too well victualled to succumb to hunger save after a siege 
more protracted than he himscll was prepared to impose upon it. 
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But there was Carmagnola, swaggering and thrasonical in spite of 
^1 that had gone, and there was the Princess VaJeria supporting the 
handsome condoltiero with her confidence. And Carmagnola not 
intent that Bellt^ion should girdle the city, arguing, reasonably enough 
that months would be entailed in bringing Theodore to surrender from 
hunger, was loud and insistent in his demands that the place be assaulted 
Once agam, ^ in the case of the bridges, Bellarion yielded to the other’s 
overbeying insistence, went even the length of Inviting him to plan and 
conduct the assaults. Three of these were delivered, and all three re- 
pulsed with ^se by an enemy that appeared to Bellarion to be uncannilv 
prescient, i^ter the third repulse, the same suspicion occurred to Car- 
magnola, and he expres^ it ; not, however, to Bellarion, as he should 
have done, but to the Princess, • 

You me^” she said, “that someone on our side is convevinc In- 
fomoation to Theodore of our intentions ?“ wjn%eying m- 

«.t. in the armoury of the castle of Ouinto 

whose painted windows overlooked the river. It was normally a bare 

trlvl” walls and a vaulted white ceiling up which crawled a 

troop of the rampant hons of the Prati crudely frescoed in a dingy red 
^llanon had brought to it some furnishings that made it habitable 
and so it became the room they chiefly used. 

a. great chair of painted leather faded 
®' • wrapped in a long blue gown that was Iin<*H 

h of >‘“IPhur. his tunic reve^ y^th 

fro cxcliSif -<* 

fepiaci' hlitcd 

as 

m'’a'drr?oS??<^«d;'iJln°'‘^* to th^^KlTent,; 

as ' '-inh, by our wan. of progress 

Strong, so handsome and so confident. ^ ° upon, so big and 
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if 


days ” heartening to have such a man as you for company in such 

^ masterful, irresistible fellow. 

world/' ^ ^ ^ ^ conquer the 

A dry voice broke in upon that rapture : 

‘‘You might rnake a beginning by conquering Vercelli.” 

mocking eyes of Bellarion, who 

bu. ca^. 

Th^d'crn waVZl'ln^^^^^^ 

confusion and Valeria’s, plunged 

headlong into contention. ^ ^ 

“rid reduce Vercelli tomorrow if I had mv wav ” 

“Who hinders you ?” 

‘You do. Tliere was that niglu attack , . .” 

Oh, that ! siiid Bellarion. “Do you bring that up again ? Will you 
never take my word for anything, I wonder ? It is foredoomed to failure.” 

Not if conducted as I would have it.” He came forward to the 
table, swaying from the hips in his swaggering walk. He put his linger 
on the map that was spread there. “If a false attack were made here 
on the east, between the city and the river, so as to draw the besieged, a 
bold simultaneous attack on the west might carry the walls.” 

“It might.” said Bellarion slowly, and fell to considering. “This is a 
new thought of yours, this false attack. It has its merits.” 

“You approve me for once ! What condescension !” 

Bellarion ignored the interruption. “It also has its dangers. Thf 
party making the feinte — and it will need to be a strong one, or its real 
purpose will be guessed— might easily be thrust into the river by a 
determined sally.” 

“It will not come to that,” Carmagnola answered quickly. 

“You cannot say so much.” 

“Why not ? The feinte will draw the besieged in that direction, but 
before they can sally they will be recalled by the real attack striking on 
the other side.” 

Bellarion pondered again, but finally shook his head. “I have said 
that it has its merits, and it tempts me. But I will not take the risk.” 

“The risk of what ?” Carmagnola was being exasperated by that 
quiet, determined opposition. “God’sdeath ! Take charge of the feinte 
yourself, if you w'ish. I’ll lead the storm party, and, so that you do your 
part. I'll answer for it that I am inside the town before daybreak and that 
Theodore will be in my hands.” 

Valeria had remained with her shoulders to them, facing the fire. 
Bellarion's entrance, discovering her in Carmagnola’s arms, had covered 
her with confusion, filled her with a vexation not only against himself 
but against Carmagnola also. From this there was no recovery until 
Carmagnola’s words came now to promise a conclusion of their troubles 
far speedier than any she had dared to hope. 

“You’ll answer for it ?” said Bellarion. “And if you fail ?” 

“I will not fail. You say yourself that it is soundly planned. 
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/. much ? Surely not. To be frank I am afraiH 


*"^frZiAi»\: A A , " tapiam i ve yet opposed.” 

Cannagnola, and sneered. 

. Afraid, Bellyion repeated quietly. “I don’t charge like a bull. 
* to know CX^Ctlv where f o/Mr%r» ** 


I 


ijke^to know exactly where I Em going, 

•‘In this case, I have lold you.” 

Prin^.-Thlttg^JhS:* ‘° Lord 

He looked from one to the other of them. “Between vou vou dir: 

iour wly Sce^*^ 

Ihe defenders 10 enKaee on .M. ^ ‘o allow 
attack engage on that side, Carmagnola would open the real 

She flushed under his ardent “t n ^ 

. promised him very fervently^and l5^’ 

S.^rSHS3' 

not be heard in Vercelli * Sinr? m/fh?r/^ that their movements should 

took Wi<h him onl^a body o“ some eLTL?^ importance, he 
along by the river, to the eait hundred horse. They filed 

shadow against the faintly irradiated ^’K^*'‘S}l’°otned there, a vast black 
dismounted, unlimbered the scalinclaSVc station, 

the purposes of their d?monstmt'ion® anif waiS"" 

when ar oTpoTnt^['r L?'thte^v’J hour, 

had been caught who had come nrowPi^t co^otion. A man 

“"tt;?h1y lildls'tmo h '^*°J~irerr''’“- 

for they dared kindle no beiraySlehf n^T* ■ 
loyal subject of the Duke of Milan who^hin^r" a 

inform them that the MarouiQ^t!lu''^”° slipped out of the city to 
ready to meet it. Theodore was advised of their attack and 
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Bellanon swore profusely, a rare thing in him who se’dom allowed 
himself to be mastered by his temper. If Theodore was forewarned, who 
could say what counter measures Theodore had not prepared ? ’ This 
came of lending ear to that bellowing calf Carmagnola ! 

Fiercely he giive the order to mount. Tbere was some delay in the 
dark, and whilst they were still being marshalled the bell of San Vittore 
tolled the seventh hour. Some moments after that were lost before they 
were spurring off to warn and withdraw Carmagnola. Even then it was 
necessary to go cautiously through the dark over ground now sodden by 
several days of rain. 

Before they were half-way round, the din of combat burst upon the 
air. 

Theodore had permitted Carmagnola’s men to reach and faggot the 
moat, and even to plant some ladders, before moving. Then he had 
thrown out his army in two wings, one from the gate to the north arid 
the other from a gate on the opposite side, and these two wings had swept 
round to charge Carmagnola in flank and to envelop him. 

Two things only saved Carmagnola : in the first place, Theodore's 
counter-attack was prematurely launched, before Carmagnola was 
sufficiently committed ; in the second, Stoffel, taking matters into his 
own hands, and employing the infantry tactics advocated by Bellarion, 
drew off his men and formed them up to receive the charge he heard 
advancing from the north. That charge cost Theodore a score of piked 
horses, and it failed to break through the bristling human wall that rose 
before it in the dark. Having flung the charge back, Stoffel formed his 
men quickly into the hedgehog, embracing within it all that he could 
compass of Carmagnola's other detachments, and in this formation pro- 
ceeded to draw off, intent upon saving all that he could from the disaster 
that was upon them. 

Meanwhile, the other battle issuing from the gate on the south, and 
led by Theodore himself, had crashed into Carmagnola's own body, 
which Carmagnola and Bclluno were vainly seeking to marshal. They 
might have made an end of that detachment, which comprised the best 
part of Bellarion’s condotla, had not Bellarion with his eight hundred 
horse at last come up to charge the enemy rear. That was the saving 
stroke. Caught now between two masses, realizing that his counter- 
surprise had failed, and unable in the dark to attempt a fresh manoeuvre, 
Theodore ordered his trumpeters to sound the retreat. 

Each side accounted itself fortunate in being able to retire in good 
order. 


CHAPTER X 

THE AKREST 

In the armoury of the castle of Quinto, Carmagnola paced like a caged 
panther, the half of his armour still clinging upon him, his blond head 
still encased in the close-filling cap of blood-red velvet that served to 
protect it from.lhe helmet. And as he paced he ranted of treachery and 
other things to Valeria and Gian Giacomo of Montferrat, to the half- 
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do^n Mptains who had returned to render with him the account of that 
i3Jiure» 

<^upied the big chair by the table, whilst her brother 
Su" stood ranged Ugolino da Tenda, 

others, their armour flashing in the 

hM^fh in^nV?[ set upon the table. OveF by the 

^ high-backed chair sat Bellarion. still in his black corse- 

h L ^^d-spJashed boots stretched straight before 

^ 3? ^ cJPse-fitting cap of peach-coloured velvet dis- 
dainfully hstening to Carmagnola’s furious tirade. He guessed the bilter- 

s^itfle^ T^erifn^ promised so much to achieve 

patient with him for a while. But to all 
an end, and an end there was to Bellarion's patience. 
Talking mends nothmg. Francesco," he broke in at last. 

It may prevent a repetition," 

r chnTfn'*® ^ ^ repetition, because there wUI be no second attempt 
hiristenw”^'"^*^ permitted this but that you plagued me with your 

And I should have succeeded had you done vour oart ’* rnar»»H 
f in a vain, humiliated man reckless of wheri he cast 

j^cnooK us. Had you delivered your own atack as was 

"'nst have sent a force to meet it ” 

that ri™ remained calm under the accusation and under the eyes of 

iSfn 

T* Lord Bell^ion had done that, sir, you might not now be aliv#* 

“t '’® ‘‘^‘‘''ored upon Theodore's 

might h^ten »mp,e” ® ® “>»« 

woK i°o.To“ rh'^s^rprti^” 

Camiagnola glared from one to the other of them **Ah v i v 
^Town%ion%Ii!ed^%ri^^^^ fw a failure, whi?h 

“^® ““““‘ion i»Pugns only your 

® w”\orer™d'on&S!'?'?®'' 

it nS"r “0° I know where he is 7 DoT^ 7 Does 

-{~nf ^ - tkal. 

and.gu°?n^>^r^^^ > »ad .0 thinh of yon. 

own ^e, L“we “““ »««'kmg on your 
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“We never agreed that I should attack. But only that I should 
pretend to attack. I had not the means to push home an escalade.” 
His suavity suddenly departed. “But it seems to me that I begin to 
defend myself.” He reached for his steel cap, and stood up. 

“It bwmes necessary,” cried Carmagnola, who in two strides was at 
his side. 

“Only that I should defend myself from a charge of rashness m having 
yielded to your insistence to attempt this night attack. There was a 
chance, I thought, of success, and since the alternative of starving the 
place would entail a delay of months, I took that chance. It has missed, 
and so forces me to a course I’ve been considering from the outset. 
Tomorrow I shall raise the siege.” 

“You’ll raise the siege !“ 

That ejaculation of amazement came in chorus. 

“Not only of Vercelli, but also of Morlara.” 

“You’ll raise the siege, sir ?” It was Gian Giacomo who spoke now. 
“And what then ?” 

“That shall be decided tomorrow in council with my officers. It is 
almost daybreak. I’ll wish you a good repose. Madonna, and you, sirs.” 
He bowed to the company and moved to the door. 

Carmagnola put himself in his way. “Ah, but wait, Bellarion . . 

“Tomorrow.” Bcllarion's voice was hard, peremptory. “By then 
your wits may be cooler and clearer. If you will all gather here at noon, 
you shall learn my plans. Good night.” And he went out. 

They gathered there, not at noon on the morrow, but an hour before 
that time, summoned by messgaes from Carmagnola, who was the last 
to arrive and in prey to great excitement. Belluno, da Tenda. Sloffcl 
and three other officers awaited him with the Princess and the Marquis 
Gian Giacomo. Bellarion was not present. He had not been informed 
of the gathering, for reasons which Carmagnola’s first words made clear 
to all. 

When Bellarion did arrive, punctually at noon, for the council to 
which he had bidden the captains, he was surprised to find them already 
seated about the table in debate and conducting this with a vehemence 
which argued that matters had already gone some way. Their voices, 
raised in altercation, reached him as he mounted the short flight of stone 
steps, at the foot of which a half-dozen men of Bclluno’s company were 
lounging. 

A silence fell when he entered, and all eyes at once were turnw 
upon him. He smiled a greeting and closed the door. But as he 
advanced he began to realize that the sudden silence was unnatural, and 
ominous. 

He came to the foot of the table, where there was a vacant place. He 
looked at the faces on either side of it, and lastly at Carmagnola seated 
at its head, between Valeria and Gian Giacomo. 

“What do you debate here ?” he asked them. 

Carmagnola answered him. His voice was hard and hostile, his blue 
eyes avoided the steady glance of Bellarion’s. 

“We were about to send for you. We have discovered the traitor 
who is communicating with Theodore of Montferrat, forewarning him 
of our every measure, culminating in last night’s business.” 
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“That is something, although it comes at a time when it can no loneer 
greatly matter. Who is your traitor ?’’ ^ 

None a^wer^ him for a long moment. Saving Stoffel, who was 
flushed and smiling disdainfully, and the Princess, whose eyes were 
lowered they ^ntinued to stare at him, and he began to dislike their 
stare. At last Carmagnola pushed towards him a folded square of parch* 
ment bearing a broken seal. ^ 

“Read that.’* 

Beliarion took it and turned it over. To his surprise he found it 
superscribed To the Magnificent Lord Beliarion Cane, Prince of Val- 
^ina , He frowned, and a little colour kindled In his checks He 
threw up his head, stem-eyed. “How ?“ he asked 
seals of a letter addressed to me ?“ 

“Read the letter,” said Carmagnola peremptorily. 

Beliarion read : 


“Who breaks the 


Dear Lord and Friend, 

/, ku, ,L f»y concerns saved Vercelli last night from 

a b ow that in its consequences might have led to our surrender ; forwithoM 
your forewarning we should assuredly have been taken by surprise. / desire 
you to know my recognition of my debt and to assure you again of the highest 

Theodore Paleologo of Montferrat. 

: looked up from the letter with some anger in his face hut 

mfini^Iy more contempt, and even a shade of amusement. 

Where was this thing manufactured 7” he asked 

The^o?/®" the Marquis 

ImTif ^ Madonna here has testified, 

and ,t sealed w.th his oNvn seal. Do you wonder that I brote 

. Sheer ama^ment overspread Belarion’s face. He looked »t rh^ 

Ji“my“3sl 

ailment om of Ws Iha. H^Tbroke ^ and he^utt^red^ 

Car^^oTa reach you. 

Carmagnola waved to Belluno, and Bclluno hostile of inn.* 

questioned him as to what he desired with you He answered that 
from VSr- He ™ •^“g'.o ‘yoS 

him”an“dTe'prod”u*cJdlfsVuen 

and the letter to my Lord Carm^gn^ •• 

Beliarion. himself, completed the^Ule “And Carmagnola. perceiving 



that seal, look it upon himself to break it, and so discovered the contents 
to be what already he suspected." 

"That is what occurred." 

Bellarion. entirely at his ease, looked at them with amused contempt 
and finally at Carmagnola in whose face he laughed. * 

"God save you. Carmagnola ! I often wonder what will be the end 
of you. 

"I am no longer wondering what will be the end of you," he was 
furiously answered, which only went to increase his amusement. 

"And you others— you were equally deceived. The letter and 
Carmagnola's advocacy of my falseness and treachery were not to be 
resisted ?" 

“I ha\e not been deceived.” Stoffe! protested. 

"I was not classing you with those addled heads, Stoffel.” 

"It will need more than abuse to clear you,” Tenda warned him 
angrily. 

You, too, Ugolino ! And you, Madonna, and even you, Lord 
Marquis ! Well, well ! It may need more than abuse to clear me, but 
surely not more than this letter. Falsehood is in every line of it, in the 
superscription, in the seal itself." 

"How. sir?” the Princess asked him. "Do you insist that it Is 
forged ?" 

"I have your word that it is not. But read the letter again." 

He tossed it to them. "The Marquis Theodore pays your wits a 
poor compliment. Carmagnola, and the sequel has justified him. Ask 
yourselves this : If I were indeed Theodore's friend and ally, could he 
have taken a better way than this of putting it beyond my power to serve 
him further ? It is plainly superscribed to me, so that there shall be no 
rnistake as to the person for whom it is intended, and it bears his full 
signature, so that there shall be no possible mistake on the score of 
whence it comes. In addition to that, he has sealed it with his arms, so 
that the first person into whose hands it falls shall be justified in ascer- 
taining, as you did. what Theodore of Montferrat may have occasion to 
write to me.” 

"It was expected that the soldiers who caught the clown would bear 
him strai^t to you,” Carmagnola countered. 

“Was it ? Is there no oddness in the fact that the clown should walk 
straight into your own men, Carmagnola. on a section of the line that 
does not lie directly between Vcrcelli and Qiiinto ? But why waste time 
even on such trifles of evidence ? Read the letter Itself. Is there a single 
word in that which it was important to con\'cy to me or which would 
not have been con\eyed otherwise if it had been intended for any purpose 
other than to bring me under this suspicion ? Almost has Theodore 
overreached himself in his guile. Out of his intentness to destroy me, 
he has revealed his true aims.” 

"The very arguments I used with them.” said Stoffel. 

Bellarion looked in amazement at his lieutenant. "And they failed ?” 
he cried, incredulous. 

“Of course they failed, you foul traitor !” Carmagnola bawled at 
him. "They are ingenious, but they are obvious to a man caught as 
you are." 
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“It is not I that am caught ; but you that are in danger of it, 
Carmagnola, in danger of being caught in the web that Theodore has 
spun.” 

‘To what end ? To what end should he spin it ? Answer that.” 
“Perhaps to set up dissensions amongst us, perhaps to remove the 
only one of the captains opposed to him whom he respects.” 

“You’re modest, by God !” sneered Carmasnola. 

‘And you’re a purblind fool, Carmagnola !” cried Stoffel in heat 
‘Then are we all fools.” said Belluno. “For we arc all of the same 
mind on this.” 

“Ay,” said Beilarion sadly. “You’re all of the same emptiness 
ihat s clear. Well, let us have in this clown, and question him.” 

To what purpose 

‘That we may wnng from him his precise instructions, since the letter 
does not suffice. 

“You t^e too much for granted. The letter suffices fully. You 
forget that it is not all the evidence against you/’ 

“What ? Is there more ?” 

"'^ere is your failure last night to make the false attack you under- 
took to make, and there is the intention you so rashly proclaimed here 
atterwards that you would raise the seige of Vcrcclli today. Why should 
you wish to do that if you are not Theodore’s friend, if you are not the 
canker-hearted traitor we now know you to be ?” 

, “If I were to tell you, you would not understand. I should merely 
give you another proof that 1 am Theodore’s ally.” ^ 

the Carmagnola with a heavy sneer. “Fetch 

CtnffM !•* ^llarion was on his feet even as Beluno rose, and 

Stoffel ^me up with him, laying hands on his weapons. But Ugolino 

another captain between them overpowered him, whilst 
the other two rang^ themselves swiftly on Bellarion’s either hand 

tost to Za^mrat. ' Ca™agnola. He vvai 

you daring to place me under arrest ?” 

you waUinriong;^”*^ ^ ''“P 

■” , worked swiftly, and he saw clearly that thev 

might o^iJy w^k their will with him. Of the four thousand men ou^ 
there, only Stoflfel s ei^t hundred Switzers would be on his side The 
others would follow the lead of their resocctive cantaintj 
upon whom ho could have depended in ^is oass^KS^niD^^r ^ j 
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He recoiled as if she had struck him. “Spigno !” he echoed and 
fol'^'^engtancfr “So it is Spigno who rises from his grave 

“Not for \engcance, sir. For justice. There would be that if 
^ matter that Messer Carmagnola has urged to convici 

‘To convict me ! Am I, then, convicted without trial ?’’ 

None answered him ; and in the pause that followed the men-at- 
arms summoned by Bclluno clanked in and, at a sign from Carmagnola, 
closed about Bcllanon. There were four of them. One of the captains 
dcprised hiin of his dagger, the only weapon upon him, and flung it on 
the t^le. At last Bellarion roused himself to some show of real heat 
^ Oh, but this IS madness ! What do you intend by me ?’’ 

^ That is to be deliberated. But be under no delusive hope, Bellarion/’ 
* ou are to decide my fate ? You ?“ From Carmagnola he looked 

at the others. He had paled a little ; but amazement still rode abo\e 
fear. 


Sloffel, unable longer to contain himself, turned furiously upon 
Carmagnola. “You rash, vainglorious fool 1 If Bellarion is to be tried 
there is none under the Duke’s magnificence before whom he may be 
arraigned.” 

“He has been arraigned already before us here. His guilt is clear, 
and he has said nothing to dispel a single hair of it. There remains only 
to decide his sentence.” 

. “This is no proper arraignment. There has been no trial, nor have 
you power to hold one,” Stoflcl insisted. 

“You are wTong, captain. There are military laws . . 

“I say this is no trial. If Bellarion is to be tried, you’ll send him 
before the Duke.” 

“And at the same time,” put in Bellarion, “you'll send your single 
witness— this clown who brought that letter. Your refusal to produce 
him here before me now in itself shows the malice by which you’re 
moved.” 

Carmagnola flushed, and scowlingly considered the prisoner. "If the 
form of trial you’ve received does not content you, and since you charge 
me with personal feeling, there is another I am ready to afford.” He 
drew himself up and flung back his handsome head. “Trial by battle. 
Lord Prince.” 

Over Bellarion’s white face a sneer was spread. 

“And what shall it prove if you ride me down ? Shall it prove more 
than that you have the heavier weight of brawn, that you are more 
practised in the lists and have the stronger thews ? Docs it need trial 
by battle to prove that ?” 

“God will defend the right,” said Carmagnola. 

“Will He so?” Bellarion laughed. “I am glad to have your word for 
it. But you forget that the right to challenge lies with me, the accused. 
In your blundering stupidity, you overlook essentials always. Your very 
dullness acquits you of hypocrisy. Shall I exercise that riglit upon the 
person in whose service I am carrying arms, upon the body of the Marquis 
Gian Giacomo of Montferrat ?” 

The frail boy named started, and looked up with dilating eyes. His 
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sbter cried out in very real alarm. But Carmagnola covered them with 
his answer. 

“I am your accuser, sir ; not he.” 

“You are his deputy, no more,” Bellarion answered, and now the 
boy came to his feet, white and tense. 

‘‘He is in the right,” he announced. “I cannot refuse him.” 

Smiling, Bellanon looked at Carmagnola, confused and awkward, 
i^ways you overreach yourself,” he mocked him. He turned to 
uiM Giacomo. ‘‘You could not refuse me if I asked it. But I do not 
ask It. I only desired to show the value of Carmagnola's offer.” 

decency still,” Carmagnola told him. 

® and that’s the end of the 

ifiattcr* 


“Take him away.” 

They laid hands upon him, 
and submttmg without further words, he suffered them to lead him out. 

upon him, Stoffel exploded. He raged and 
P argued^ and vituperated them, even the Princess, 

finally threatened to raise the army against 

heardir^^ sternly, and in the silence they 

Sftte amv *1 outcries. “That is the voice 

SUit a?rLS''h"®.i‘?“ ■ i’’® e™‘“ "'“‘"’“I '“S' 

S a ^ betrayal. Saving yourself, there is not a captain 

and saving your own Swiss hardly a man who is not this 
mormng clamouring for Bcllarion’s death.” ^ 

^ confusing that you published the matter even before 

S{S2“ KsS 

seal^^ariSte.™ 'hey sat down to 


chapter XI 
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Carmagnola. m refusing, conv^d the impression of a great soul 



wrestling with circumstances, a noble kni^it, placing duty above in- 
clination. It was a part that well became his splendid person. 

“Because you ask it, Madonna, for one reason ; because of the 
imputations of malice against me for another, I would give years of my 
life to wash my hands of him and send him to Duke Filippo Maria. But 
out of other considerations, in which your own and your brother’s future 
are concerned, I dare not. Saving perhaps StolTcl and his Swiss, the 
whole army demands his death. The matter has gone too far.” 

The captains, one and all, proved him right by their own present 
insistence. 

“Yet I do not belie\e him guilty,” the young Marquis startled them, 
“and 1 will be no party to the death of an innocent man.” 

“Would any of us ?” Carmagnola asked him. “Is there any room 
for doubt ? The letter . . .” 

“The letter,” the boy interrupted hotly, “is as Bellarion says, a trick 
of my uncle's to remove the one enemy he fears.” 

That touched Carmagnola’s vanity with wounding effect. He dis- 
sembled the hurl. But it served to strengthen his purpose. 

“That sain boaster has seduced you with his argument, eh ?” 

“No ; not with his argument, but with his conduct. He could have 
challenged me to trial by combat, as he showed. What am I to stand 
against him ? A thing of straw. Yet he declined. Was that the action 
of a trickster ?” 

“It was.” Carmagnola answered emphatically. “It was a trick to win 
you o\er. For he knew, as we all know, that a sovereign prince does not 
lie under that law of chivalry. He knew that if he had demanded it, 
you would have been within your right in appointing a deputy.” 

“Why. then, did you not say so at the time ?’* the Princess asked him. 

“Because he did not press the matter. Oh. Madonna, believe me 
there is no man in Italy who less desires to have Bellarion’s blood on his 
hands than I." He spoke sorrowfully, heavily. “But my duty is clear, 
and whether it were clear or not, I must be governed by the voice of ihe« 
captains, all of whom demand, and rightly, this double-dealing traitor’s 
death.” 

Emphatically the captains confirmed him in the assertion ; as em- 
phatically Gian Giacomo repeated that he would be no party to It. 

“You arc not required to be.” Carmagnola assured him. “You may 
stand aside, my lord, and allow justice to take its course.” 

“Sirs,” the Princess appealed to them. “Let me implore you again, 
at least to send him to the Duke. Let the responsibility of his death 
lie with his master.” 

Carmagnola rose. “Madonna, what you ask would lead to mutiny. 
Tomorrow cither I send Bcliarion’s head to his ally in Vcrcelli, or the 
men will be out of hand and there will be an end to this campaign. 
miss your doubts and your fears. His guilt is crystal clear. You need 
but remember his avowed intention of raising the siege, to see in whose 
interest he works.” 

Heavy-eyed and heavy-hearted she sat. tormented by doubt now that 
she was face to face with decision where hitherto no single doubt had 

“You never asked him vv ha t alternative he proposed,” she reminded 
him. 
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*To what end. That glib dissembler would have fooled us with fresh 
falsehoods.” 

Belluno got to his feel. He had been manifesting impatience for some 
moments. “Have we leave to go, my lord ? This matter is at an end.” 

Ugolino da Tenda followed his example. “The men below are grow- 
ing noisier. It is time we pacified them with our decision.” 

“Ay, in God’s name.” Carmagnola waved them away, and himself 
strode off from the table towards the hearth. He stirred the logs with 
his boot, and sent an explosion of sparks flying up the chimney. “Bear 
him word of our decision, Belluno. Bid him prepare for death. He 
shall have until daybreak tomorrow to make his soul.” 

“O God ! If we should be wrong !” groaned the Princess. 

The captains clanked out, and the door closed. Slowly Carmagnola 
turned ; reproachfully he regarded her. 

‘Have you no faith in me, Valeria ? Should 1 do this thing if there 
were any room for doubt ?” 

“You may be mistaken. You have been mistaken before, remember.” 
He md not like to remember it. “And you ? Have you been mis- 
taken ^1 these years ? Are you mistaken on the death of your friend 
Count Spigno and what followed ?” 

1 I was forgetting that,” she confessed. 

Rcmem^r it. And remember what he said at that table, which 

^ ^ truth. That Count Spigno has risen from the grave 
at last lor vengeance.” 

“S'*** y®** send for this clown at least ?” cried Gian Giacomo. 

What can he add to what we know ? The 
matter. lord marquis, is finished.” 

the seeking Bellarion in the ground floor of 

It 1 !'”"® "’onstrously impossible, 

u was incredible the gods should have raised him so swiftly to his Dinnacle 

amusement 
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his head and even smiled over the thought of Belluno's refusal to accept 
his parole, or. rather, over the thought that in offering it he had no notion 
of keeping it. 

“Pd break more than my pledged word to get out of this,” said he 
to himself. “And only an idiot uould blame me.” 

He looked round the bare stone walls, and lastly at the window. He 
rose and hopped o\er to it. Leaning on the sill which was at the height 
of his breast, he looked out. It opened upon the inner court, he found, 
so that where\er escape might lie. it lay not that way. The sill upon the 
rough edge of which he leaned was of granite. He studied it awhile 
attenii\ely. 

“The fools !” he said and hopped back to his stool, where he gave 
himself up to quiet meditation until they brought him a hunch of bread 
and a mug of wine. 

To the man-at-arms who acted as gaoler he held out his pinioned 
wrists. “How am I to eat and drink ?“ he asked. 

“You’ll make shift as best you can.” 

He made shift, and by using his two hands as one contrived to cat 
and drink. After that he spent some time at the sill, patiently drawing 
his wrists backwards and for\vards along the edge of it. with long rests 
between w hiles to restore the blood which had flowed out of upheld arms. 
It was wearying toil, and kept him fully engaged for some hours. 

Towards dusk he set up a shouting which at last brought the guard 
into his prison. 

“You’re in haste to die. my lord,” the fellow insolently mocked him. 
“But quiet you. The stranglers are bidden for daybreak.” 

“And I am to perish like a dog ?” Bcllarion furiously asked him. 
With pinioned wrists and ankles he sat there by his table “Am I never 
to have a priest to shrive me ?” 

“Oh ! Ah ! A priest ?“ Tlic lellow went out. He went in quest ol 
Carmagnola. But Carmagnola was absent, marshalling his men against 
a threatened attempt by Siolfel and the Swiss to rescue Bellarion. The 
captains were away about the same busincs.s. and there remained only 
the Princess and her brother. 

“Messer Bellarion is asking for a priest." he told them 

“Has none been sent to him ?” cried Gian Giacomo. 

“He'd not be sent until an hour before the stranglers.” 

Valeria shuddered, and sat numbed with ho'Tor, Gian Giacomo 
swore under his breath. “In God’s name let the poor fellow have a 
priest at once. Let one be sent for from Quinio.” 

It would be an hour later when a preaching friar trom the convent 
of St. Dominic was ushered into Bcllarion’s prison, a tall, frail man in a 
long black mantle over his white habit. 

The guard placed a lantern on the table, glanced compa^ionately at 
the prisoner, who sat there as he had earlier seen him. with pinioned 
wrists and ankles. But something had happened to the cords m^- 
while. for no sooner had the guard passed out and closed the door than 
Bellarion stood up and his bonds fel) from him like cobwebs, startling 
the good monk who came to shrive him. Infinitely more startled w^ 
the good monk to find himself suddenly seized by the throat m a pair 
of strong, nervous hands w hose thumbs were so pressed into bis windpipe 


that he could neither cry out nor breathe. He writhed in that unrelent- 
ing grip, until a fierce whisper quieted him. 

“Be still if you would hope to live. If you undertake to make no 
sound tap your foot twice upon the ground, and I’ll release you.” 

Frantically the foot was tapped. 

“But remember that at the first outcry 1 shall kill you without mercy.” 

He removed his hands, and the priest almost choked himself in his 
sudden greed of air. 

“Why— why do you assault me ?” he gasped. “I come to comfort 
and ” 




“I know why you come better than you do, brother. You 
could bring me the promise of eternal life. AH that I require from you 
at present is the promise of temporal existence. So we’ll leave the 
shriving for something more urgent.” 

.oil u ^ ^ half-hour later, when, cowled as he had entered, the 
lanlerrT^ figure of the priest emerged again from the room, baring the 

brought the light, my son,” he said almost in a whisper. “Your 
priswer destres to be alone in the dark with his thoughts.” 

he took the lantern in one hand, whilst with the other 

Suddenly he swung the lantern tHhe 
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thousand men. who are ready and expecting you ?’* Bui he spoke with 
a warm hand firmly gripping Stoflel’s shoulders and a heart warmed 
indeed by this proof of trust and loyalty. 

“Something we might have done. There was a will on our side that 
must be lacking on the other.” 

“And the walls of Quinto ? You’ld have beaten your heads in vain 
against those, e\en had you succeeded in reaching them. It’s as lucky 
for you as for me that I've saved you this trouble.” 

“And what now ?” Stoffcl asked him. 

“Give the order to break camp at once. We march to Mortara to 
rejoin the Company of the W'hite Dog, from which 1 should never have 
separated. We'll sliow Carmagnola and those jMontferrine princes what 
Bellarion can do.” 

Meanwhile, they already had some notion of it. The alarm at his 
escape had spread through Quinto, and Carmagnola had been fetched 
from the lines to be informed of it in detail by a half-naked priest and a 
man-at-arms with a bandaged head. It had taken some time to find him. 
It took more for him to resolve what should be done. At last, however, 
he decided that Bellarion would have fied to Slolfel ; so he assembled 
his captains, and with the whole army marched on the Swiss encampment. 
But he came too late. At the last the Swiss had not waited to strike their 
camp, realizing the danger of delay, but had departed leaving it standing. 

Back to Quinto and the agitated Princess went Carmagnola with the 
news of failure. Ho found her waiting alone in the armoury, huddled 
in a great chair by the fire. 

“That he will have gone to his own condotta Mortara is certain,” 
he declared. “But without knowing which road he took, how could I 
follow in the dark ? And to follow meant fulfilling that traitor’s inlcn- 
lion of raising this siege.” 

He raged and swore, striding to and fro there in his wrath, bitterly 
upbraiding himself for not having taken belter precautions, knowing 
with what a trickster he had to deal, damning the priest and the sentry 
and the fools in the courtyard who had allowed ElellarioD to walk un- 
detected through their ranks. 

She watched him, and found him less admirable than hitherto in the 
wildness of his ravings. Unwillingly almost her mind contrasted his 
behaviour under stress with the calm she had observed in Bellarion. She 
fetched a weary sigh. If only Bellarion bad been true and loyal, what a 
champion would he not ha\e been I 

“Raging will not help you, Carmagnola,” she said at last, the least 
asperity in her tone. 

It brought him, pained, to a halt before her. “And whence, Madonna, 
is my rage ? Have I lost anything 7 Do I strive here for pereonal 
ends ? Ha ! I rage at the thought of the diflBculties that will rise up 
for you.” 

“For me ?” „ . 

“Can you doubt what will follow ? Do you thii^ that all that we 

have lost tonight is Bellarion, with perhaps his Swiss ? The men at 
Mortara arc mostly of his own company, the Company of the Dog. A 
well-named company as God lives ! And Uiose who are not, serve under 
captains who are loyal to him and who, knowing nothing of his dis- 
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covered treachery here, will be beguiled by that seducer. In strength ho 
will be our superior, with close upon four thousand men/* 

She looked up at him in alarm. “You are suggesting that we shall 
have him coming against us !’* 

“What else 7 Do we not know enough already of his aims ? By all 
the Saints ! things could not have fallen out better to give him the pretext 
that he needed.” He was raging again. “Had this sly devil contrived 
these circumstances himself, he could not have improved them By these 
he can justify himself at need to the Duke. Oh. hc*s turned the tables 
on us. Now you ^ why I meant to give him no chance.” 

She kept her mind to the essence of the matter. 

“Then ifhe comes against us we are lost. We shall be caught between 
nis army and my uncle’s.” 

overvvhelming vanity would not permit him to admit or even to 
^‘*1^ so much. He laughed, confident and disdainful. 

so little faith in me, Valeria ? I am no apprentice in this 
of war. ^d, vsnth the thought of you to spur me on, do you think 

In * • I • "^<^sures tomorrow. And I will send letters 

to the Duke mfonming him of Bcllarion’s defection, and bcccinc rein- 

they will come? Is Filippo M^ia the 
his captains mutiny and go unpunished ?” * Ho laughed 
of a confidence by which she was infected. And he Iook<^ so 

vci^ lorof^ ^ *he half-armour he still woS-a 

® *0 "My friend, forgive mv doubt Yon 

shall be dishonoured by no more fears of mine.” ^ 

until Ih^hml.oM and towards him 

min? vSleli?? r^T ^0“- Valeria. You are 

from h?s ^dent g^anS^*’ ® downcast and veiled 

burning question. 

When Theodore has been whlpp^ out of Montferrat ’* 

"ntT’^.X'r vlf 


CHAPTER XII 
carmaonola's duty 

ground floor*o?rh?ciuUe ^ Oufnto'to 

Potent Duke FiIiS>?Maria of Most 

parchment, for one wh?^?d Hti^ <>f on 

to him so ^lyTat he had neiir ^ that fell 

himself with a secretary. perceived until now the need to equip 
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The Princess and her brother newly returned from Mass on that 
Sunday morning, four days after Bcllarion's escape, were together in the 
armoury discussing their situation, and differing a good deal in their views, 
for the mental eyes of the young Marquis were not dazzled by the effulgence 
of Carmagnola’s male beauty or deceived by his histrionic attitudes. 

Into their presence, almost unheralded, were ushered two men. One 
of these was small and slight and active as a monkey, the other a fellow 
of great girth with a big red, boldly humorous face, blue eyes under black 
brows flanking a beak of a nose, and a sparse fringe of grey hair straggling 
about a glc^iming bald head. 

The sight of those two, who smirked and bowed, brought brother and 
sister scry suddenly to their feet. 

“Barbarcsco !” she cried on a note of gladness, holding out both her 
hands. “And Casella !“ 


“And,“ said Barbaresco, as he rolled forward, “near upon another 
five hundred refugees from Montferrat, both Guelph and Ghibclline, 
whom we've been collecting in Piedmont and Lombardy, to swell the army 
of the great Bellarion and settle accounts with Master Theodore.” 

They kissed her hand and then her brother's. “My Lord Marquis !” 
cried the firc-eaiing Casella, his gimlet glance appraising the lad. “You’re 
so well grown 1 should hardly have knowm you. We are your servants, 
my lord, as Madonna here can tell you. For years have wc laboured 
for you and suffered for you. But wc touch the end of all that now, as 
do you. Theodore is brought to bay at last. We are hounds to help 


you pull him down.” 

At no season could their coming have been more welcome or uplifting 
than in this hour of dark depression, when recruits to the cause of the 
young Marquis were so urgently required. This she told them, announc- 
ing their arrival a good omen. Sersants were summoned and dispatched 
for wine, and whilst the newcomers drank the hot spiced beverage pro- 
vided they learnt the true meaning of her words. 

It sol^red their exultation. This defection of Bellarion and his 
powei ful company, amounting to more than half the entire army, altered 
their outlook completely. 

Barbaresco blew out his great cheeks, frowning darkly. 

“You say that Bellarion is the agent of Theodore ?“ he cried 
“Wc have proof of it," she sadly assured him. and told him of the 
letter. His amazement deepened. “Docs it surprise you, then ?” she 
asked. “Surely it should be no news to you !” 

“Once it would not have been. For once I thought that I held prooi 

of the same; (hat was on the night that Spigno died at his hands. 

before that same night was out, I understood better why he killed Spigno. 

“You understood ? Why he killed him ?” She was white to the lips. 
Gian Giacomo was leaning forvvard across the table, his face eager, bhe 
uttered a fretful laugh. “He killed him because he was my friend, mine 

and mv brother's, the chief of all our friends.” 

Barbaresco shook his great head. “He killed him because this Spigno 
whom \%c all trusted so completely was a spy of Theodore s. 


**What 

Her world reeled about her ; her senses battled in a mist, 
droning voice of Barbaresco came to deepen her confusion. 


The thick 



“It is all so simple ; so very clear. The fact that Spigno was dressed 
as we found him and in the attic where we had imprisoned Bellarion 
should in themselves have explained everything. How came he there ? 
Bellarion was all but convicted of being an agent of Theodore’s. But 
for Spigno we should have dealt with him out of hand. Then at dead 
of rught Spigno went to liberate him, and by that very act convicted him- 
Mlf in Bellarion’s eyes. And for that Bellarion stabbed him. The only 
flaw IS how one agent of Theodore’s should have come to be under such 
a misapprehension about the other. Saving that, the thing would have 
been clear at once.” 

“That I can explain,” s^d Valeria breathlessly, “if you have sound 
proof of Spigno’s guilt, if it is not all based on rash assumption.” 

Assumption !” laughed Casella, and he took up the tale. “That 
night, when we determined upon flight, we first repaired, because of our 
su^cio^, to Spigno’s lodgings. We found there a letter superscribed 
to Theodore to be deUvered in the event of Spigno’s death or disappear- 
ance. Within it we found a list of our names and of the part of each 
ot us in the plot to kill the Regent ; and the terms of that letter made it 
more than clear that throughout Spigno had been Theodore’s agent for 
the destruction of the Marquis here.” 

rsr^r.1^ letter,” said Barbaresco, “was a safeguard the scoundrel had 
propped in the event of discovery. The threat of its dispatch to 

a ^ compel us to hold our hands. Oh, 

most loyal friend Count Spigno ! And 

but for Bellarion He spread his hands and laughed. 

in ouT^chJS” Madonna, that you could supply the link that’s missing 

ieSTsiles^^^^^^^ - 

broken Ml seemed the utterance of a 

crirf Sut I have mistrusted him and . . . Oh God !” she 

^d^wXmy Snu ^ow T 

brother ahnosl brutally, considering the oain 
^e^ already bcarmg. “you and that swaggering fool Camalnoll hav2 
bet^n you driven him out and perhaps set him against^’ 

disoTdcrerh^""^r ‘!! moment with inky fingers and 

CO ra •’rough, hi. I a hah 

What s Uus ? he asked with immense dignity 
wen”'red^,Xhite fy mr?s .ha. he 

hi' av^ed?n.eo.lo?i:,%rsers "ege S'*'’? ‘'‘"'i 

through our hands and is now be has slipped 

if you are justified in using hard words consider 

would aheidy have ^IncorapS^" 
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His majestic air and his display of magnanimity under their reproach 
imposed upon all but Valeria. 

It was she who answered him : 

“You are forgetting that it w-as only my conviction that he had been 
Theodore’s agent aforetime which disposed me to believe him Theodore’s 
agent now.” 

“But the letter, then ?“ Carmagnola was showing signs of exaspera- 
tion. 

“In God’s name, where is this letter ?’* growled the deep voice of 
Barbaresco. 

“Who are you to question me now 7 I do not know your right, sir, 
or even your name.” 

The Princess presented him and at the same time Casella. 

“They are old and esteemed friends, my lord, and they are here to 
serve me with all the men that they can muster. Let Messer Barbaresco 
sec this letter.” 

Impatiently Carmagnola produced it from the scrip that hung beside 
his dagger from a gold-embossed girdle of crimson leather. 

Slowly Barbaresco spelled it out. Casella reading over his shoulder. 
When he had done, he looked at Carmagnola, and from Carmagnola to 
the others, first in sheer amazement then in scornful mirth. 

“Lord of Heaven, Messer Carmagnola ! You’ve the repute ol a great 
fighter, and to be sure you’re a fine figure of a man ; also, I must assume 
you honest. But 1 should sooner put my trust in your animal strength 
than in your wits.” 

“Sir !” 

“Oh ay, to be sure, you can throw out your chest and roar and strut. 
But use your brains for once, man.” The boldly humorous red face was 
overspread by a sardonic grin. “Master Theodore took your measure 
shrewdly when he thought to impose upon you with this foxy piece of 
buffoonery, and my faith, if Bellarion had Ix^en less nimble this trick 
would have served its purpose. Nay. now don't puff and blow and swell ! 
Read the letter again. Ask yourself if it would have borne that full 
signature and that superscription if it had been sincere, and, considering 
that it imparts no useful information save that Bellarion was betraying 
you. ask yourself if it would have been written at all had anything it says 
been true.’’ 

"The very arguments that Bellarion used,” cried the Marquis. 

“To which we would not listen,” said the Princess bitterly, 

Carmagnola sniffed. “They arc the arguntents any man in his case 
would use. You overlook that the letter is an incentive, an undertaking 
to reward him suitably if he ...” 

Barbaresco broke in. exasperated by the man’s grandiose stupidity. 

“To the devil with that, numskull !” 

“Numskull sir ? To me ? By heaven . . .” 

“Sirs, sirs !” The Princess laid her hand on Barbarcsco's great arm. 
“This is not seemly to my Lord Carmagnola. . . .’’ 

“I know it. 1 know it. I crave his pardon. But I was never taught 

to suffer fools gladly. I . . .’’ 

“Sir, your every word is an offence. You ...” 

Valeria calmed them. “Don’t you see, Messer Carmagnola, that be 
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but uses you as my whipping boy. It is I who am the fool, the numskull 
in his eyes ; for these deeds are more mine than any other’s. But my 
old friend Etarbaresco is too courteous to say so.” 

‘‘Courteous ?” snorted Carmagnola. “That is the last term I should 
apply to his boorishuess. By what right does he come hectoring here ?” 

“By the ri^t of his old affection for me and my brother. That is 
what makes him hot. For my sake, then, bear with him, sir.” 

The great man bowed, his hand upon his heart, signifying that for her 
sake there was no indignity he would not suffer. 

Thereafter he defended himself with great dignity. If the letter had 
been all, he might have taken Barbaresco’s views. But it was, he re- 
peated, the traitor Bellarion’s avowed intention to raise the siege. That, 
in itself, was a proof of his double dealing. 

“How did this letter come to you ?” Barbaresco asked. 

*tA Giacomo answered, whilst Valeria added in bitter self-reproach : 
And this messenger was never examined, although Bellarion demanded 
that he should be brought before us,” 

Do you upbraid me with that, Madonna ?” Carmagnola cried. “He 
was a poor clown who could have told us nothing. He was not examined 
because it would have been waste of time.” 

^ waste it now,” said Barbaresco. 

To what purpose, sir ?” 

“Why, to beguile our leisure. No other entertainment offers ” 
Cannagnola contained himself under that sardonic leer. 

Sir, you we resolved, it seems, to try my patience. It requires all 
my regard and devotion for her highness to teach me to endure it. The 
messenger shall be brought.” 

messenger, but the captains who 

at ^ summoned. Carmagnola demurred 

at t^t. but bowed in the end to her stem insistence. 

Prinr^ and when they were all assembled they were told by the 

summoned as well as what she had that 

between messenger was brought in 

Princess herself who questioned him. 
cowi*r*S^;^ noUung to fear, boy,” she assured him gently, as he 
Whe^oif required to answer truthfully. 

^er Carmagnola, who had come to take his stand at her side, bent over 
"Is to prudent. Madonna ?” 

to promised.” There was in her tone an asperity 

that tonayed him. She addressed herself to the clown. ^ 

for its precise instructions 

magnificent Madonna.” 

^^What were those instructions ?” 

and to join some other knights 

3iat S J 'vas to go in 

Bellarion.” ^ *akeD, I was to ask for the Lord 
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‘‘Were you bidden to go cautiously ? To conceal yourself ?” 

“No, Madonna, On the contrary. My orders were to let myself be 
seen. I am answering truthfully. Madonna.” 

“When you were told to go straight ahead into the lines that were 
pointed out to you. on which side of the ramparts were you standing ?" 

“On the south side. Madonna. By the Southern Gate. That is truth 
as God hears me.” 

The Princess leaned forward, and she was not the only one to move. 

“Were you told, or did you know, what soldiers occupied the section 
of the lines to which you were bidden ?” 

“I just knew that they were soldiers of the besieging army, or the Lord 
Bellarion’s army. I am telling you the truth, Madonna. I was told to 
be careful to go straight and not to wander into any other part of the 
line but that.” 

Ugolino da Tenda made a sharp movement forward. “What are you 
saying ?” 

“1 he truth ! The truth !” cried the lad in terror. “May God strike 
me dumb for ever if I have uttered a lie.” 

“Quiet ! Quiet !” the Princess admonished him. “Be sure we know 
when you speak the truth. Keep to it and fear nothing. Did you hear 
mention of any name in connection with that section of the line ?” 

“Did I ?” He searched his mind, and his eyes brightened. “Ay, ay, 
r did. They spoke amongst them. They nam^ one Carmaldola, or 
. , . Carmandola . . .” 

“Or Carmagnola.” da Tenda cut in, and laughed splutteringly in 
sheer contempt. “It*s clear, I think, that Theodore’s letter was intended 
for just (he purpose that it's served.” 

“Clear ? How is it clear ?” Carmagnola’s contempt was in the 
question. 

“In everything, now that we have heard this clown. Why was he 
sent to the southern section ? Do you suppose Theodore did not know 
that Valsassina himself and those directly under him, of whom I was 
one. were quartered in Quinto ; on the western side ?” Then his voice 
swelled up in anger : “Why was this messenger not examined sooner, 
or” — he checked and his eyes narrowed as they fixed themselves on 
Carmagnola's flushed and angry face — “or, was he ?” 

“Was he ?” roared Carmagnola. “Now what the devil do you 
mean T' 

“You know what I mean, Carmagnola. You led us all within an ace 
of doing murder. Did you lead us so because you’re a fool or a villain ? 
Which ?” 

Carmagnola sprang at him, roaring like a bull. The other captains 
got between, and the Princess, on her feet, commanding, imperious, 
added her voice sharply to theirs to restore order. They obeyed that 
slim frail woman, scarcely more than a girl, as she stood there straight 
and tense in her wine-coloured mantle, her red-gold head so proudly held, 
her dark eyes burning in her white face. 

“Captain UgoHno, that was ill said of you,” she reproved him. “You 
forget (hat if this messenger was not examined before, the blarne for that 
is upon all of us. We took too much for granted, and loo readily, against 
the Prince of V^sassina.” 
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“It is now that you take loo much for granted,** answered Carmagnola 
“Why did Vaisassina intend to raise this siege if he is honest ? Answer 
me that ?’* 

His challenge was to all. Ugolino da Tenda answered it. 

“For some such reason as he had when he sent his men to hold the 
brtdge at Carpignano while you were building bridges here. Bellarion’s 
intentions are not clear to dull eyes like yours and mine. Carmagnola.” 

Carmagnola considered him malevolently. “You and 1 will discuss 
this matter further elsewhere,” he promised him. “You have used 
expressions I am not the man to forget.’* 

“It may be good for you to remember them,” said the young captain 
no whit inltmidaled. “Meanwhile. Madonna. I take my leave. 1 march 
my condotta out of this camp within an hour,” 

She looked at him in sudden distress. He answered the look 
I griev^. Madonna. But my duty is to the Prince of Valsassioa. 

I was seduad from it by loo hasty a judgment. I return to it at once “ 
He bowed low, gathered up his cloak, and went clanking out. 

Hold there ! Carmagnola thundered after him. “Before you oo 
I’ve an account to settle with you.*’ ^ ® 

threshold, drawn up to his full height. 

1 11 afford you the opportunity,” said he, “but only after I have the 

“at yo^u^^a fool;’’ ^ ^ 

The ^plains made a barrier which Carmagnola could not Da« 
tofoe humiliation, his grand manner dissipated, he tufned 

perSd {o^d'ep^?^^**^ not be 

yourselves justified to mu^y ?” 

IL“E“ H = 

Hi« lilt!?. ***** *onie honesty among you And vnn V* 

His angry eyes swept over the others ^ou ? 

Bclluno had done. But they were men answered as 

tion of the four of them would not have reduced iLSSiTIs dirt n.' 

force t tin ff thi^ /*! 

we are lorgettmg this poor clown «trf iKa * 

__^j^maguo,a loohed a. £im as The ^.^tw^^-^huve wrung hi. 

Ieav«Mer^°->''’” “^0“ free. See that he 

^Xru!' his’ fphh’-bad^v\S’’ 0“' »«<■ 

not hotter have b«e“ 
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“If I might venture to advise . . quoth Barbaresco, smooth as oil, 
“I should say that you could not do better than follow Ugolino da Tenda’s 
example.” 

“What ?” 


“Return to your duty to Bellarion.' 

“Return ?” Carmagnola leaned towards him irom hJS hne height, 
and his mouth gaped. “Return ?” he repeated. “And leave Vercclli ?” 

“Why not ? That would no more than fulfil Bcllarion’s intention to 
raise the siege. He will have an alternative.” 

“I care nothing for his alternatives ; and let us be clear upon this : I 
owe him no fealty. My fealty was sworn not to him, but to the Duchess 
Beatrice. And my orders from Duke Filippo Marla arc to assist in the 
reduction of Vercelli. I know where my duty lies.” 

“It is possible,” said the Princess slowly, “that Bellarion had some 
other plan for bringing Theodore to his knees.” 

He stared at her. There was pain in bis handsome eyes. His face 
was momentarily almost convulsed. And there was more than pain in 
his voice when he spoke. 

“Oh, Madonna ! Into what irreparable error is your generous heart 
misleading you ? How can you have come in a breath to place all your 
trust in this man whom for years you have known, as many know him, 
for a scheming villain ?” 

“Could I do less, having discovered the cruelty of my error l 

“Are you sure — can you be sure upon such slight grounds — that you 
were in error ? That you are not in error now ? You heard what 
Bclluno said of him on the night my bridges were destroyed— that 


Bellarion never looks where he aims.” 

“That, sir, is what has misled me, to my present shame. 

“Is it not rather w'hai is misleading you now ?” 

“You heard what Messer Barbaresco had to tell me.’ 

“I do not need to hear Messer Barbaresco or any other. 1 know 

what I can sec for myself, what my wits tell me.” 

She looked at him. almost slyly for one normally so wide-eyed, ana 

her answer, all considered, was a little cruel. wnn 

“Are you still unshaken in your confidence in your wits l uo you 

still think that you can trust them ?” . . 

That was the death-blow to his passion for her, as was the dwlh 
blow of the higli hopes he Is suspected of having centred in her swng 
himself, perhaps, as the husband of the Princess Valeria of Montfc rat 
supreme in Montfcrrinc court and camp. U was a sword-thrust lull into 

his vanity, which was the vita! part of him. rfi<nrdered 

He stepped back, white to the ve^ lips, to answS ‘ 

Then, commanding himself, he bowed and steadied his 

“Madonna. I see that you have made .jjj^.^he^froops 

be that you may not have occasion to repent it. No , -rt 

accompanying these gentlemen of condolla. 

to Mortara. or you may join forces w*ih Ugohno da Tend 
Although 1 shall be left with not more than half the men the cm n? 
do" wUh these I must shift to reduce Ver^Hu as my dug^s. Tte 
Madonna, you may ycl owe your deliverance to me. May God be wi 

you I” He bowed again. 
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Perhaps he hoped still for some word to arrest him, some retraction 
of the injustice with which she used him. But it did not come. 

J thank you for your good intentions, my lord,” she said civilly. 
God be with you too.” 

He bit his lip, then turned and threw high that handsome golden head 
r I? n® dwtined to leave, some few years later, between the pillars 
of the Piazetta in Venice. Thus he stalked out. All considered, it was 
an orderly retreat ; and that was the last she ever saw of him. 

banged, Barbaresco smacked his great thi^ with his 
open palm and exploded into laughter. 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE OCCUPATION OP CASALE 

h^Tf^d intention of raising the siege of Vercclli 

hopelessness of being able to reduce the 
pla^ r^sonably soon, to draw Theodore into the open by means of that 

had so Thucydides had taught him, aJ^d to wWch hi 

Hk Swks ®««essfully. had Recourse. 

left baggage, travelled lightly and swifUy. They 

in the neccss^ dispositions ftTsiriWnE^^ 
withlho foot, the baggage and ’tteSletl 

of Greek at Pavia. whose only ambition was the study 

had%'rhl.'?ie!ho’'loTr LTpornt?.- »e 

dottiero of renown, not to solicit at ^ ® 

'earning, but to coiiimnd whatSijr ^ ^ 

even its prince in subjSion G?ttk holding 

much else instead, though nothine^ tl^^ laS' ^"^*1 ’ 
or hold the world in faiSJ rccard ^ TriL? ^ 'ellow-man 

here he touched the end S'ad to ihrnk that 

this Lombard ago alolfg 

t^t day was. after many odd 

It was done, he would strio^?hif cl accomplished, 

princely honours, and reSm on fom ^h, soldier^s harness, abdicate his 

out. and cured of his had set 

of the Convent at Qgliano benign and peaceful shelter 
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There was no attempt to bar his entrance into the Montfcrrine capital. 
The officer commanding the place knew himself without the necessary 
means to oppose this force which so unexpectedly came to demand ad- 
mittance. And so tile people of Casale issuing from Mass on that Sunday 
morning found the great square before Liutprand’s Cathedral and the 
main streets leading from it blocked by outlandish men-at-arms^Italians, 
Gascons, Burgundians, Swabians, Saxons and Swiss — whose leader pro- 
claimed himself Captain-General of the army of the Marquis Gian 
Giacomo of Montferrat. 


It was a proclamation that not at all reassured them of their dread at 
the presence of a rapacious and violent soldiery. 

The Council of Ancients, summoned by Bcllarion's heralds, assembled 
in the Communal Palace to hear the terms of this brigand captain — as they 
conceived him — who had swooped upon their defenceless city. 

He came attended by a group of officers. He was tall and soldierly 
of bearing, in full armour, save for his helm, which was borne after him 
by a page ; and his escort, from the brawny bearded Koenigshofen, to 
the fierce-eyed ferrety Giasone, was calculated to inspire dread in peaceful 
citizens. But his manner was gentle, and his words were fair. 

“Sirs, your city of Casale has nothing to fear from this occupation, 
for it is not upon its citizens that we make war ; and, so that they give 
no provocation, they will find my followers orderly. We invite your 
alliance with ourselves in the cause of right and justice. But if you with- 
hold this alliance we shall not visit it against you provided that you do 
not go the length of actively opposing us. 

“The High and Mighty Lord Filippo Maria Visconti, Duke of Milan, 
weary of the encroachments upon his dominions resulting from the 
turbulent ambition of your Prince-Regent, the Marquis Theodore, has 
resolved to make an end of a regency which in itself has already become a 
usurpation and to place in the authority to which his majority entitles, 
him, your rightful Prince, the Marquis Gian Giacomo Palaiologo. ! 
Invite you, sirs, to perform your duty as representatives of the people by 
swearing upon my hands fealty to that same Marquis Gian Giacomo in 
the Cathedral at the hour of Vespers this evening." 

That invitation was a command, and it was punctually obeyed by 
men who had not the strength to resist. Meanwhile, a measure of re- 
assurance had been afforded the city by Bcllarion’s proclamation enjoin- 
ing order upon his troops. The proclamation was in no equivocal terms. 
It reminded the men that they were in occupation of a friendly city which 
they were sent to guard and defend, and that any act of pillage or violence 
would be punished by death. They were housed, some in the citadel 
and the remainder in the fortress-palace of the Montfcrrine princes, where 


Bellarion himself took up his quarters. . . . , tu 

In Theodore’s own closet, occupying the very chair in which Theodore 

had sat and so contemptuously received the unknown Bcllanon on that 
day when the young student had first entered those august walls, Bellarion 
that night penned a letter to the Princess Valeria, wherein he gave her 
news of the day’s events. That letter, of a caligraphy so perfect that it 
might be mistaken for a page from monkish manuscript o^^^osc days, 
is one of the few fragments that have survived from the hand of this 
remarkable man who was adventurer, statesman, soldier and humanist. 
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what is written and what is presently to do, yon will now read aright tho.'o 
details for yourself. 

iVe touch now the goal whither all these efforts have been addressed. 

Upon this follows his concise account of the events from the moment 
of his escape from Quinlo. and upon that an injunction to her to come 
at once with her brother to Casalc, depending upon the protection of his 
arm and the loyalty of a people which only awaited the sight of its right- 
ful prince to be increased to enthusiasm and active support. 

That letter was dispatched next day to Quinto, but it did not reach 
her until almost a week later between Alessandria and Casale. 

Meanwhile, early on the morrow, the city was thrown into alarm by 
the approach of a strong body of horse. This was Ugolino da Tenda’s 
condotto, and Ugolino himself rode in with a trumpeter to make renewed 
submission to the Lord Bellarion and to give him news of what had 
happened in Quinto upon the coming of Barbarcsco. 

Bellarion racked him with questions as to what was said, particularly 
as to what the Princess said and how she looked, and what passed between 
her and Carmagnola. And when all w-as done, far from the stern re- 
proaches Ugolino had been expecting, he found himself embraced by a 
Bellarion more joyous than he had ever yet known that sardonic soldier. 

That gaiety of Bcllarion’s was observed by all in the days that fol- 
lowed. He was a man transformed. He displayed the light-hcartedncss 
of a boy, and moved about the manly tasks claiming his attention with a 
song on his lips, a ready laugh upon the slightest occasion, and a sparkle 
in his great eyes that all had hitherto known so sombre. 

And this notwithstanding that these w-ere busy and even anxious days 
of preparation for the final trial of strength. He rode abroad during the 
day with two or three of his officers, one of whom was alw-ays Stoffel, 
surveying the ground of the peninsula that lies between Scsia and Po 
to the north of Casale, and at night he would labour over maps which 
he was preparing from his daily notes. Meanwhile he kept himself day 
by day informed by means of a line of scouts which he had thrown out 
of what was happening at Vcrcclli. 

With that clear prescience, which in all ages has been the gift of all 
great soldiers, he was able not merely to opine, but quite definitely to 
state the course of action that Theodore would pursue. Because of thi^ 
on the Wednesday of that week he moved Ugolino da Tenda and his 
condotta out of Casale and transferred them, bag and baggage — by night, 
so that the movement might not be detected and reported to the enemy— 
to the woods about Trino, where they were ordered to encamp and to lie 

close until required. . 

On the morning of Friday arrived at last in Casale the Marquis Gian 
Giacomo and liis sister, escorted by the band of Montferrinc exiles under 
Barbarcsco and Casclla. and the people turned out to welcome not only 
the princes, but in many cases their own relatives and friends. Bellanon, 
with his captains and a guard of honour of fifty lances, received the princes 
at the Lombard Gate, and escorted them to the palace, where their apart- 
ments had been prepared. . 

The acclamations of the people lining the streets brought tears to tne 
eves of the Princess and a flush to the cheeks of her brother, and there 
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Bellarion in his room to abase 
herself in the admission of her grievous misjudgment and to sue pardon 

* “loiJched me more deeply than anv- 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE VANQUISHED 
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■-.ick, giving his men unbounded licence, and that same evening he wrote 
to Duke Filippo Maria in the following terms : 

Most Potent Duke and my Good Lord, 

It is my joyous task to give your highness tidings that, informed of 
the reduction in our numbers resulting front the defection of the Prince of 
Valsassina and several other captains acting in concert with him, the Lord 
Theodore of Montferrat, greatly presumptuous, did today issue from Vercelli 
for w ager of battle against us. A vigorous action was fought in the neigh- 
bourhood of Quinto, in which, despite our inferior numbers, we put the 
Marquis to flight. Lacking numbers sufficient to engage in pursuit, 
particularly as this would have led us into Montferrine territory, and since 
the re-occupation of Vercelli and its restoration to your duchy naj the task 
with which your highness entrusted us, I marched into the city at once, 
and I now hold it in the name of your exalted potency. By this complete 
and speedy victory / hope to merit the approbation of your highness. 

Meanwhile, Theodore’s march on Casale had anything but the aspect 
of a flight. The great siege train he dragged along with him over the 
sodden and too-yielding ground of that moist plain delayed his progress 
to such an extent that it was not until late on that November afternoon 
when he reached Villanova, here to receive news from his scouts that a 
considerable army, said to be commanded by the Prince of Valsassina, 
was circling northward from Terranova. 

The news was unexp>ccted and brought w'ith it some alarm. He had 
gone confidently and rather carelessly fonvard, fully expecting to find 
the enemy shut up in Casale. Hence all the ponderous siege train which 
had so hampered his progress. That Bellarion, forsaking the advantage 
of Casale’s stout walls, should come out to meet him and engage him in 
the open was something beyond his dreams, and, but for the unexpected- 
ness of it, he w ould have rejoiced in such a decision on the part of his 
redoubtable opponent. 

It was in that unexpectedness, as usual, that lay Bellarion*s advantage. 
Theodore, compelled now to act in haste, not knowing at what moment 
the enemy migltt be upon him, made dispositions to which it was im- 
possible to give that thought which the importance of the issues de- 
manded. The first of these was to order the men, who were preparing 
to encamp for the night, to be up again and to push on and out of tliis 
village before they found themselves hemmed into it. That circling 
movement reported suggested this danger to Theodore. 

They came out in rather straggling order, to be marshalled even as 
they marched. Theodore’s aim — and it w'as shrewd enough — w'as to 
reach the broad causew ay of solid land between Corno and Popolo, where 
marshlands on either side would secure his flanks, and compel the enemy 
to engage him on a narrow front. What was to follow he had not yet 
had time to consider. But if he could reach that objective he would be 
secure for the present, and he could rest his men in the two hamlets on 
the marshes. 

But a mile beyond Villanova, Bellarion was upon his left flank and 
rear. He had little warning of it before the enemy was charging him. 
But it was w’arning enough. He threw out his line in a crescent forma- 
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tioi), using his infantry in a manner which merited Bcllarion's entire 
approval, and obviously intent upon fighting a rearguard battle whilst 
bringing his army to the coveted position. 

But the infantry were not equal to their commander, and they were 
insufficiently trained in these tactics. Some horses w'ere piked, but almost 
every horse piked meant an opening in the human wall that opposed the 
charge, and through these openings Giasone Trotla’s heavy riders broke 
swinging their ponderous maces. From a rearguard action on 
Theodore’s part, the thing grew rapidly to the proportions of a general 
enga^ment, ^d for this Theodore could not have b«n placed worse 
than he was with his left, now that he had swung about upon the quaking 
boglands of Dalmazzo and his back to the broad w-aters of the Po He 
swung his troops farther round, so as to bring in his rear upon the only 
possible line of retreat, which was that broad firm land between Como 
and Popolo. At l^t his skilful manoeuvres achieved the desired result 

gradually, fighting every inch of the way, he began to fall 
yard now the front must grow narrower, and unless 

of *heir ground some of them would 
pr^ntly m trouble in the bogs on either side. If this did not haoDen 

** impossible, save at great cost and without per- 
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triumphant army returned from that stricken field, re-entered 
lighted by the bonfires that blazed in the streets, whilst the bells of 
Liutprand s Cathedral crashed out their peals of rictory. Deliriously 
did the populace acclaim Bellarion. Prince of Valsassina, in its enormous 
rehei at being saved the hardships of a siege and delivered from the 

possible vengeance of Theodore for having opened its gates to Theodore's 
enemies. 

Theodore, on foot, marched proudly at the head of a little band of 
captixes of rank, who had been retained by their captors for the sake of 
the ransoms they could pay. The jostling, pushing crowd hooted and 
execrated and mocked him as he passed by in his hour of humiliation. 
V\ hiie-faccd, his head held high, he passed on, apparently unmoxed by 
that expression of human baseness, knowing in his heart that if he bad 
proxe master the acclamations now raised for his conqueror would have 
been raised tor him by the very lips that now execrated him. 

He was conducted to the palace, to the very room whence for so many 
years he had ruled the State of Montferrai, and there he found his nephew 
and niece awaiting him when he was brought in between UgoUno da 
Tenda and Giasone Trolla. 

Bareheaded, stripped of his armour, his tall figure bowed, he stood 
like a criminal before them, whilst they remained seated on either side 
of the wnting-iable that once had been his owti. From the seat whence 
he had dispensed justice was justice now to be dispensed to him by his 
nephew. 

"You know your offence, my lord,” Gian Giacomo greeted him, a 
cold, dignified and virile Gian Giacomo, in whom it was hardly possible 
to recognize the boy whom he had sought to ruin in body and in soul. 
"You know how you have been false to the trust reposed in you by 
my father, to whom God give peace. Have you anything to say in 
extenuation ?” 

He parted his lips, then stood there opening and closing his hands 
before he could suflicicnlly control himself to answer. 

"In the hour of defeat what can I do but cast myself upon your 
mercy ?” 

"Are we to pity you in defeat ? Are we to forget in what you have 
been defeated ?” 

"I ask not that. I am in your hands a captive — helpless. I do not 
claim mercy. I may not deserxe it. 1 hope for it. That is all.” 

They considered him and found him a broken man indeed. 

"It is not for me to judge you.” said Gian Giacomo, "and I am glad 
to be relieved of that responsibility. For though you may ha\e forgotten 
that I am of your blood. I cannot forget that you are of mine. W here is 
his highness of V'alsassina ?” 

Theodore fell back a pace. "Will you set me at the mercy of that 
dastard ?" 

The Princess Valeria looked at him coldly. “He has won many 
titles since the day when, to fight a x illainy, he pretended to become your 
vpy. But the title you have just conferred upon him, coming from your 
lips, is the highest he has yet received. To be a dastard in the sight of a 
dastard is to be honourable in the sight of all upri^t men.” 

Theodore’s xvhite face writhed into a smile of malice. But he answered 
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nothing in the little pause that followed before the door opened upon 
Bcllurion. 

He came in supported by two of his Swiss, and closely followed by 
SlofTel. His armour had been removed, and the riiiht sleeve of his leather 
hacketon, as of the silken tunic and shirt beneath, had been ripped up 
and now hung empty at his side, whilst his breast bulged where his arm 
was strapped to his body. He was very pale and obviously weak and in 
pain. 

Valeria came to her feet at sight of him thus, and her face was whiter 
than his own. 

“You are wounded, my lord !” 

He smil^ whimsically. “It sometimes happens when men go 
hurt ^ Theodore here has taken the deeper 

Stoffcl pushed forward a chair, and the Swiss carefully lowered 

C^ucuvilh iho ■" “ "> 

“One ofyour knights my lord, broke my shoulder in the last charge.” 

^ I would he had broken your neck.'* ^ 

intcnUoii.” Bcllarion’s pale lips smiled. “But I am 
known as Bcilanon the Fortunate.” 

another name for you.” said Valeria and 
tfie set of her lips and the scorn in her glance’ as it 
flickered over Theodore, marvelled at the power of hate in one namrillv 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE LAST nOHT 

When he reco\ered he was lying on his sound side on a couch under 

t^he window, across which the curtains of painted and gilded leather had 
been draw'n. 

An elderly bearded man in black was observing him. and someone 
Whom he could not see was bathing his brow with a cool aromatic liquid. 
As he fetched a sigh that filled his lungs and quickened his senses into full 
consciousness, the man smiled. 

“There ! It will be well with him now. But he should be put to 
bed. 

“It shall be done,” said the woman who was bathing his brow, and 
her voice, soft and subdued, was the voice of the Princess Valeria. “His 
scr\ ants will be below by now. Send them to me as you go.” 

The man bowed and went out. Slowly Bcllarion turned his head 
and lo«»ked up in wonder at the Princess, with whom he w’as now alone. 
Her eyes, more liquid than their wont, smiled wistfully down upon him. 

“Madonna !“ he exclaimed. “Do you serve me as a handmaid ? 
Tliat is not “ 

“You are thinking it an insufficient return for your service to me. 
But you must give me time, sir ; this is only a beginning.” 

“I am not thinking that at all.” 

“Then you are not thinking as you should. You are weak. Your 
wits work slowly. Else you might remember that for five years in which 
you have been my loyal, noble, unswerving friend, I, immured in my 
stupidity, have been your enemy.” 

“Ah !” He smiled. “I knew I should convince you in the end. 
Such knowledge gives us patience. A man may contain his soul for any- 
thing that is assured. It is the doubtful only that makes him fret and 
fume.” 

“And you never doubled ?” she asked him, wondering. 

“I am too sure of myself,” he answered. 

“And God knows you have cause to be ; more cause than any man 
of whom ever I heard tell. Do you know, Lord Prince, that in these 
five years there is no evil I have not believed of you. I even deemed you 
a coward, on the word of that vain boaster, Carmagnola.” 

“He was none so wrong, by his own lights. I am not a fighter of his 
pattern. I have e\ er been careful of myself.” 

“Your condition now proves that.” 

“Oh, this, today. . , . That was different. Too much depended on 
the issue. It was the last throw. I had to take a hand, much though I 
dislike a rough-and-tumble. So that we won through, it would not have 
mattered if the vamplate of that fellow’s lance had brought up against 
my throat. There are no more fights for me, so what matter if I left my 
life in the last one ?” 

“The last one, Lord Prince !” 

“And that is not my title any more. I am a prince no longer. I 
leave the rank behind with all the other vanities of the world.” 
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“You leave it behind ?’* She found him obscure. 

“When I go back to Cigliano, which will be as soon as I can move ** 
“What do you go to do at Cigliano ?“ 

“What ? Why, what the other brethren do. Pax multa in cella 
The old abbot was right. There is yonder a peace for which I am craving 

now that my one task here is safely ended. In die world there is nothinu 
for me.” ** 

“Nothing »” She was amazed. “And in five years you have won so 
much.” 


‘Nothing that I covet,” he answered gently. “It is all vanity • all 
madness, greed and bloodlusi. I was not made for worldliness and but 
for you I should never have shown it. Now I have done ” 

“And your dominions— Gavi and Valsassina ?” 

‘;ril btttow them upon you. Madonna, if you will deign to accem a 
parting gift from these hands.” ^ 

There was a long pause. She had drawn back a little. He could 

?f fever, I think,” she said presently in 

an odd voice. “It is your hurt.” ^ 

. He sighed. “Ay, you would think so. It is difficult for one reared 

m the world to understand that a mans eyes should remain undazzled 

by Its glitter. Yet, believe me, I leave it with but one regret.” 

^ question came breathlessly upon a whisper 

I havPl^m ‘no'c’r^/"'' unfulfilled. ’ That 

Again there w^ a pause. Then she moved forward, rustling a little 
and came directly into his line of vision. ^ ' 

!!! servants, I think. I will leave you now.” 

I thank you, Madonna* God with you.** 

stood there bclvsecn himself and the fire- 
place, slight and straight as on the first evening when he had seen her in 

He ^ close-fitting gown of cloth of silver 
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to have served you. lady mine. It has made me glorious b my owS 

of all." 
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“Do 1 matter nothing, Bellarion ?” 



Oman mattered more to a man ? I have known no service but yours. 
And I have served you — per fas et nefas.” 

She stood above him, and her lips quivered. What she said when 
at last she spoke had no apparent bearing upon the subject. 

“I am wearing your colours, Bellarion.” 

Surprise flickered in his eyes, as they sought confirmation of her 
statement in the azure and argent of her wear. 

“And I did not remark the chance,” he cried. 

“Not chance. It is design.” 

“It was sweetly and generously courteous so to honour me.” 

“It was not only to honour you that I assumed these colours. Have 
they no message for you, Bellarion ?” 

“Message '?” For the first time in their acquaintance she saw fear 
in his bold eyes. 

“Clearly they have not ; no message that you look for. You have 
said that you covet nothing in this world.” 

“Nothing within my reach. To covet things be>’ond it is to taste the 
full bitterness of life.” 

“Is there anything in the world that is not within your reach, 
Bellarion ?” 

He looked at her as she smiled down upon him through her tears. 
He caught his breath gaspingly. With his sound left hand he clutched 
her left, which hung at the level of his head. 

“I am mad, of course,” he choked. 

“Not mad, Bellarion. Only stupid. Do you still covet nothing ?” 

“Ay, one thing !” His face glowed. “One thing that would change 
into a living glory the tinsel glitter of the world ; one thing that would 
make life . . . God ! What am I saying ?“ 

“Why do you break off, Bellarion ?” 

“I am afraid !” 

“Of me ? Is there anything I could deny you, who have given all 
to serve me ? Must I in return offer you all I have ? Can you claim 
nothing for yourself ?” 

“Valeria !” 

She stooped to kiss his lips. “My very hate of you in all these years 
was love dissembled. Because my spirit leapt to yours, almost from tlmt 
first evening in the garden there, did it so wound and torture me to dis- 
cover baseness in you. I should have trusted my own heart rather than 
my erring senses. Bellarion. You warned me early that 1 am not good 
at inference. I have suffered as those suffer who arc in rebellion against 


themselves.” ^ ,,,, „ . . . , • 

He pondered her, very pale and sorrowful. Yes, he ^^d slowly, 

“I have the fever, as vou said a while ago. It must be that.” 
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